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Hoc est 

Vlverc bi8> vitA posse priore fruL—M artial. 

Wben yesn no mo^ of actire life remain^ 
TSb yoQth renew'd to laugh them o*cr again. 


Aoon. NoASS'J-V-- 



William Clxbeny, Printer, White-Hart-Yard. 



TO 



W. C. MACREADY, Esq. 



On the grounds of gratitude alone for 
your great public exertions to support the purity 
of the stage, 1 offer you the present volume, and 
though he who never needs indulgence may per¬ 
haps be unqualified to afford it, 1 feel assured 
that in accepting this slight tribute, your cand¬ 
our will protect what your judgment cannot . 
sanction. Averse as you are to homage of this 
kind, I have consented, in part, to suppress it, 
and shall therefore select another opportunity of 
showing how congenial my sentiments are with 
that rigid criticism on your efforts, which is now 
nothing more than ardent admiration, and impar¬ 
tial praise. 

I have the hoiiour to be. 

Sir, 

Your devoted servant. 


Edmund Bellchambehs. 
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He entertains us in the best leisure of our life; that is, between 
meals, the most unlit time either for study or bodily exercise. 

Sir Thomas Overburt. 

A work undertaken, like this “ Apology,” in 
the professed gaiety of its author’s heart, is very 
clearly explained, and perhaps as powerfully de¬ 
fended. There is something agreeable, to my own 
feelings at least, in a hardy forgetfulness of public 
opinion, and if the books that are generally set 
before us, were written with a fair portion of the 
same spirit, if instead of attempting to catch the 
reader’s assent by studiously consulting his prej¬ 
udices, they were to oifer a manful and ingenu¬ 
ous abridgment of what the writers really thought, 
much service might be done to the reputation, 
and perhaps to the interests, of literature, by such 
a method of promoting our correspondence with 
the human mind. 

It is curious that an exploit of this importance 
should originate with a person like Cibber, who 
seems to have led a long and not inconspicuous 
life, without distinguishing it by one act of talent 
or of probity, that was committed upon principle. 
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He lapsed, it is true, into several sensible things 
that still do honour to a depraved disposition, and 
it is one of those paradoxes which merely serve 
to amuse us, that with a wretched deference for 
every thing in the shape of rank, wealth, and 
power, he had not a particle of veneration for the 
virtue and ability, which encircled him. This 
eccentric man submitted to a slavish dependence 
upon the great, whom he knew most familiarly 
in their hours of idleness or disorder; he was the 
Helot sometimes of their sport, and sometimes of 
their cruelty, and yet, with nothing to compen¬ 
sate for the outrage his pride was expected to en¬ 
dure, he not only continued to cultivate this piti¬ 
ful intercourse, but even signalised himself in pur¬ 
suing it, by the number, audacity, and offensive¬ 
ness of his vices. 1 do not mean that Cibber had * 
nothing nominally to console him against the harsh¬ 
ness of his imputed treatment. Nominally he had 
much. He acquired a -considerable share of that 
domestic celebrity called fashion, and was intitled, 
by diploma as it were, to be gazed at for the mag¬ 
nitude of his peruke, or the strangeness of his 
garments. Fashion, however, made hira more 
than a coxcomb, for if the full severity of report 
may be trusted, he became, in the zenith of his 
notoriety, a drunkard, a fornicator, and an atheist. 

I am neither able nor willing to authenticate this 
character, but it may be remarked, that the 
fashionable world, like “ a strong ass couching 
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down between two burdens/’* still maintains 
among us all its antient pretensions to folly and 
crime. 

' From this dreadful lethargy, Cibber was arous¬ 
ed by the exposure of a satirist, whose virulence 
proceeded from unfeigned animosity, and whose, 
rebuke was corroborated, in part, by the publicity 
of those facts upon which it was founded. Cib¬ 
ber was no hypocrite in his turpitude, and for 
this openness of temper 1 sincerely esteem him. 
Not a plunge into the vortex of shame had been 
either clandestine or obscure, and Pope was thus 
enabled to exhibit him, in a striking point of 
view, with a pleasant consciousness that every 
trait of the picture would be recognised and ap¬ 
plauded. Here the paradox begins, for it is really 
singular that Cibber * should acknowledge the 

4 

enormity of his vices,t and yet be stung by their 
celebration. It may, indeed, be urged that ten- 
dern^ for'his. capacity, which Pope principally 
impeached, was more hurt, and more active, than 
anxiety for his moral character; but it still ap¬ 
pears paradoxical, that a man, careless only where 

his chief interest is concerned, should laugh over 

* 

* Genesis; 49, 14. 

' t “ Cibber was in hia nature incorrigible. He was endued with 
so little nice semibility and moral delicacy, that, so far from blush¬ 
ing at the detection of vices and .follies, the perfection of his abilities 
consisted in making them the .instruments by which he attracted 
the notice of mankind.”^—Ruffhead’s “ Life of Pope.” 
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the denial of his honesty, and be exasperated by 
a doubt of his understanding. 

Pope, however, nailed, him up, though not, as 
Warburton vigourously insinuate, by way of ter¬ 
rible example to other vermin, and Cibber was 
soon tempted to contest the justice of his con¬ 
demnation. A genteel living writer, to whose 
minute research and impartial judgment the liter¬ 
ary inquirer is much indebted, has discussed the 
conduct of this quarrel, with equal intelligence 
and temper*, and his award furnishes, perhaps 
for the first time, a correct knowledge of Cib¬ 
ber’s triumph over Pope’s asperity. The dispute, 
however, has lost its interest, and Cibber, in 
spite of his happy retorts, must still go down the 
stream of time, with that inglorious reputation 
which the “ Dunciad” has given him. In this 
case there is something to lament. The frivolity 
of Cibber was highly contemptible, and might 
bave had an influence upon his posthumous char¬ 
acter. Many anecdotes of his ignorance and 
impiety are scattered in various places,t and the 
work of Pope’s malevolence has certainly been 
assisted by means that would have partially ac¬ 
complished it. Talent is thus taught an ill les¬ 
son, and its tyrannical encroachments upon truth 

^ In the “ Qnarrds of Authors.*’ 

t In, particularly, the novels of Fielding^, and in Johnson's 
conversations. « . 
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are. encouraged by a fresh instance of their jeasy 
success, and perpetual splendour. 

-Cibber, it,is plain, has been rather libelled 
thauL satirisf^ ,by bis m^cile^ antagonist, with¬ 
out squ^ing any part of the treatment he re¬ 
ceived to. that most pernicious, profane, and de¬ 
testable doctrine of modem law-, that fytiih may 
have .a. libellous tendency. It was a soleami 
mockery of justice on the part of .Pope, to gra¬ 
tify his rancour by holding up Cibber as a dtmcey 
in the face of many acute and lively productions, 
among which Pope himself included part of his 
■plays, and Swift, a more candid. and competent 
observer, classed the present entertaining essay. 
The reputation of Cibber is no more to be rated 
by his sorry, birth-day odes, than the merit of 
Pojpe is io be; taken from his share of the vile 
fyree in which be joined with Gay, as a covert 
contributor, ^Mankind, it is true,;have’a trick of 
adopting decisions in. this ungenerous manner, 
but 1 never yet heard that the customs of man¬ 


kind were ,tQ be embraced by those who shrink 


from their concurrence, and despise their author¬ 
ity. A fairer basis, has been laid by Cibber’s 
own bands for his. genuine character than the 


invective of Pope presents to. us, and upon those 
who cm e^rtricate themselves from the/' snares. 


lin^, angles, hooks, and nets,”- of ^n elegant cal¬ 


umniator, the following pages, will work a pow- 
enul impression. I am not sanguine, however, 
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that a perusal of this volume toi7/ be advantageous 
to Cibber, because I know that the vety last opin¬ 
ions we surrender through life, are those of ex¬ 
cessive ill-nature, and flagrant injustice. 

If the drama may be resembled to a great river, 
actors are like those little islands which the sand 
and mud throw up in the mouth of it. The stage 
has certainly been dignified at intervals’by men 
deserving of much higher consideration, and the 
dear friend to whom this edition is dedicated, offers 


us “ a living instance^' of the lofty principle, the 
kind heart, the extensive knowledge, and the po- 
lished manners, with which it is sometimes en¬ 
dowed. ‘But Cibber was not calculated to re- 
deem his profession by such qualities as these, 
and inordinate vanity alone induced him to apol¬ 
ogise for a life over which neither his notions 
nor his talents allowed him to affect the slightest 
superiority. He thought, as most actors think, 
that his occupation was one oi even national con¬ 
sequence, and that few pursuits in the world 
could be compared with it, for lustre and ad¬ 
vantage. “ ;^rva Ibves capiunt anim(».” To 
so fortunate a mistake * we owe the' spirit arid 
freedom of those confessions that form the sub¬ 
stance of the following book, and Whenever the 
fraternity will oblige us with a similar effort, 


half so clever or so delightful, we can surely 
suffer them to be as vain and confident as they 


please. 
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It is the very egotism of Cibber which has ren¬ 
dered the historical part of his pages'both valu¬ 
able ahd amusing. Persuaded that the stores of 
his own personal experience were infinitely more 
precious than those that any foregoing writer 
had collected, he drew upon them with a lavish 
hand, and thus furnished much anecdote of a 
more original and appropriate nature than other 
stage historians have supplied. In the arts of 
compilation Cibber is not an adept. "Whatever 
he offers is spun out of eith'er his own knowledge 
'Or imagination, and to tiiis auspicious d^arturc 
from a sordid practice, we owe those aomirable 
characters of cotemporary excellence; which, 
though. 

Turn’d to the sun, they cast a thousand dyes, 


still constitute our safest guides to the theatrical 
truth of that period. The brilliant manner in 

which he has painted Betterton, his talents, and 

^ ^ ■ ♦ 

his popularity, is warmly attested, and though a 
Careful gleaning of recorded facts may impart 
much reality to a portrait of this kind, nothing 
hut the glow of personal inspection can render 
iiat once'&ithful; elegant, animated, and expres¬ 
sive. Cibber’s pencil, to use his own words, has 
superaitided those touches of light, which give 
life and spirit to the whole, and Betterton’s char¬ 
acter, highly as we *prize it, is only a Specimen of. 
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those connectizig critical likeness^, mtk which 

' » 

the body of this vdume is enriched. 

By the task which Cibber prescribed jto him¬ 
self he is entitled to be tried;; and though it has 
been found necessary to regulate some minor 
points of his narrative, to the justice of his gener¬ 
al views very little can .be added. He has de¬ 
lineated the .stage, during his long intimacy with 
it, in a copious and impartial manner, and what¬ 
ever earnestness he betrays in support of its prim¬ 
itive institution, is always coupled with a warm 
exposure of its contemptible management.— 
Nothing is more liable to- corrupt and debase 
the public mind than licentious amusements, nor 
can I perceive any amusement to be more licen¬ 
tious, than a theatre administered by persons 
whose object is to make money of-the power 
with which they are invested. Cibber saw this 
evil with a clear and honest eye, and some of the 
best passages in his “ Apology” are those Ibat 
were penned to correct it. Rope-dancers and 
wild beasts are not the natural aliment of a the¬ 
atrical appetite, and it is in vain to asperse the 
multitude* by urging that such shameful expe¬ 
dients are resorted to solely for the suke,of grati¬ 
fying it. "Whatever the public are acenetomed 
to Uiey will approve of,-and if the theatres %fTe 
fuUy pi^ected in their patent rights, and qom- 
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mittedr.to judicious hands, 1 am convinced that 
a coarse of rational entertainments would he as 
- warmly patronised, as the monstrous absurdities 
.by which they are superseded. The very kind 
reception of *Mr. Knowles’s “ Virginius,” a play 
remarkable for its unaffected beauty, corrobor¬ 
ates this argument, and though the managers 
may assure us, with implicit truth, that their 
hopeful system of enormous receipts was not 
promoted by this drama, can they prove that the 
money really amassed by it would not be enough 
to support the theatre upon a just and eligible 
ground? It is to this question we must bring 
them, for it appears that the debauchery and 
extravagance of the stage is rendered necessary 
by nothing but a system of engaging innumerable 
' performers, at vast salaries, who are elevated into 
unnatural superiority and affluence by the direct 
vitiation of the public taste. Cibber mentions 
as a proof of signal success, that the “ Provoked 
Husband,” on some particular evening, drew 
together a receipt of one hundred and forty pmmds^ 
and if we reflect that not more than shsty years 
ago the ^benefit charges were but as many guineas, 
it should surely startle us to see the present state 
of theatrical expenditure. The nightly cost to a 
manager is now nearly fteo hmdred pmnds^ md 
cmless something more than this immense amount 
is realised, he becomes a sufferer, of course, by 
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his gigantic specnlation. In the time of Sbak- 
speare, twenty pounds vras a receipt of unusual 
magnitude, and yet the actors subsisted in com* 
fort and respectability upon a proportionate sti¬ 
pend. Betterton’s salary, long after, was only 
one hundred and , twenty pounds per armtaUf 
and if ever an individual deserved wealth^ or con¬ 
sideration from the exercise of theatrical talent, 
it was this superlative performer. 

1 shall not continue to'trace the precise steps 
by which theatrical income has attained ks pres¬ 
ent inordinate amount, but it may be calmly 
remarked, that the riches of the stage have ad¬ 
vanced invariably with its corruptimis. The 

charm” is now ** so firm and good,” that an 
eminent actor can accumulate a fcatune in three 
or four years, even while the very persons who 
employ and enhance his abilities are iinpover- 
ished and obscure. Our theatres ro^ have 
done this, by their boundless dimensions, and 
unexampled magnificence; and, unfortunately^ in 
doing it, they have worked other mischief of a 
more desperate sort. The 'public mind lies^ in 
ruins at their feet, and though they have coupled 
this ruin with their own, what is to satisfy, us for 
their fatal pollution of virtue 'and manners ? ' * ; 

Cibber expounds * a 'remedy for ^all tiiis, in itfae 
eleventh chapter of the present volume, In laying 
down the very excellent principle, that govern- 
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nijtHjIiHshouU'protect what they tolerate., lie 
ai^^ies thata ii^R-iestabHsfaed stage must conduce 
to the Just spirit of the; people, by dispersing 
among them those preOepts and ^ntimehts upon 
which their religion and their liberty are found¬ 
ed ; and chimerical as his nottons may be termed 
by those who swelter in the venom that they 
propagate, 1 will assert that such an organisation 
of the stage is far from impracticable. Let the 
“ powers that be” abstract it from the hands of 
needy adventurers, and it will no longer excite 
the malediction of those who spontaneously abhor 
what is vile and contemptible; but “ if,” as Cibber 
says, V for the support of the stage, what is gen¬ 
erally shown there must be lowered to the taste 
» 

of common spectators, by low and senseless jolli-. 
ty, in which the understanding can have no share; 
whenever such is the state of the stage, it will be 
as often liable to unanswerable censure, and 
■ manifest disgraces.” 

The experience of Cibber will be found valua¬ 
ble by.those friends of the drama, who have time 
to consult it, many^ pages of his book being occu> 

. pied with remarks upon the best means of rend¬ 
ering plays at once dignified and useful. I can 
add<^ptbing. to the force and clearness of his 
reasons why our theatee should maintain a nation¬ 
al interest,because I sincerely think, while regu- 
lated‘ by a proper tenderness for those who fre- 
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qaeat it, that no public amuseineq^^ pretend 
to more particular regard. Thd'^Pty ^neral 
esteem in which the “ Apology”'has been long 
held, by those even who took many exceptions to 
the talent and conduct of the author, is a' suffi- * 
cient pledge of its rare merit, and I can freely •< 
add my ot^ settled opinion, that the English ^ 
language does not possess a finer specimen of '> 
frank and cordial vivacity. . My own pursuits, 
at an earlier period, lay more among those things 
of which Cibber treats, than perhaps ttiey ought 
to have done, and such was the enjoyment I then 
anticipated from a perusal of this book/ that for 
many years after it came into my hands, though 
eagerly sought for, 1 abstained from reading it,' 
not caring to realise a pleasure that 1 fell con-" 
scious could never again be afforded me. ’ Few f, 
of our lighter anxieties are so acute or so agreea- '' 
ble, as those that result from intense attention to 
the theatre, and whenever a right spirit.prevails, 
of investigating what attracts us, this ‘^Apok^y?’ 

> will be cherished by the class it appeals to, as an 
indispensible companion. > It was thought neces- ^' 
sary by the booksellers that...aome notes 
be attached to the present edition, fbr the pur- 
pose of elucidating various points tha^ dCibber'^'^ 
had not thoroughly handled, and with? what sUci# '^ 
cess so correct a wish has been fulfilled, the read-' 
er must determine. I have done- my best,' forks' 
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iaoDj- wedljjl,together, with the subject, and 
though thf^jRedit of this task will never keep 
pace with i^flabour, I can say, from the pleasure 
that clux^ altout. me. while, it was executed, as 
poor Bunyan said, on a more serious occasion, 
** They are golden hours in which such things 
happen to me." 

The Editor. 


I 
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Sir, 

Because I know it would give you less 
concern, to find your name in an impertinent 
sWire, than before the daintiest dedication of a 
modern author, 1 conceal it. ^ 

Let me talk never so idly to you, this way, 
you are, at least, under no necessity of taking it 
to yourself; nor when I boast of your favours, 
need you blush to have bestowed them. Or I 
may no^ give you all the attributes that raise a 
wise and good-natured man to esteem and hap¬ 
piness, and not be censured, as a flatterer, by my 
own, or your enemies. I place my own first; 
because, as they are the greater number, 1 atn 
afraid of not paying the greater respect to them. 
Yours, if sucTi there are, I imagine are too well- 
bred to declare themselves: but as there is no 
h^izard, or visible terror, in an attack upon iny 
defenceless station, my censurerS fiave generally 
been persons of an intrepid sincerity. Having 

therefore shut the door against them, while 1 am 

_ 

* P^Baamed to be the Right Hpbourabie Mr. Pelham, whole 
death, in March, 1764, Garrick celebrated by an ode. 
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IMe to ap- 

pl^ielieiid from either 

Under this sbeltc^r^^ I may safely tell you, 
that the greatest encouragement I have had to 
publish this ,, risen from the several 

hours of patienc^ yop have lent‘me, at the read- 
iug it. ,It is true, I took the advantage of your 

' t * « 

leisure, in the country, where moderate matters 
serve for amusement; and there, indeed, how far 
your good-nature for an old acquaintance, or 

• i ' I " 

your reluctanc^to put the vanity of an author 
out of countenance, niay have carried you, I can¬ 
not be sure; and yet appearances' give me stronger 
hopes: for was not the complaisance of a whole 
evening^ attention, as much as an author of more 
importance ought to have expected ? Why then 
was I desired, the next day, to give, you a second 
lecture ? Or why was I kept a third, day, with 
you, to tell you more of the same story ? If these 
circumstances have made me vain,, shall 1 say, 
sir, you are accountable for them? No, sir, I 
will rather so far datter myself, as tp suppose it 
possible, that your having been a lover of thd* 
stage, .(and one of those few good judges,, whq 
know the use anid value of it, upder a right.regU: 
lution), might incline you to. th^;sp^ 
account :of it a less,.te4>ous< aihusement,J^^^ 
may naturally, be to pth*!)® ; diiferent gcfed i^nM, 

who may have less concern, or taf(ite,for it, Brut 
be all this as it may, the brat, is now bom, and 
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ratfaor than see it starve, upon tthe^^bare 
provision, 1 cbnso,Mms olaaidGstiiiely, to difop it 
at your door, tlutt. laayr ex^fcise one of your 
many > virtues, your charity, in.supporting it. 

If the, world were to knbir^^to whose hands 
I have thrown it, their r^ard to its patron might 
incline them to treat it as one of his family ; but 


in the consciousness Of what J am, I chuse not, 
sir, to say who yore are. If your equal, in rank, 
were to do public justice to your character, then, 
indeed, the concealment of your 'name might be 
an unnecessary diffidence: but am I, sir, of con¬ 
sequence enough, in any guise, to do honour to 
Mr.— ? Were I to set him in the mort laud¬ 
able lights, that truth and good-sense could 
give him, or his own likeness would require my 
officious mite would be lost in that general esteem 
and regard, which people of the first consequence, 
even of difierent parties, have a pleasure in p*aying 
him. Bncomiums to superiors, from authors of 
lower life, as they are naturally liable to suspi¬ 
cion, can add very little lustre to what be¬ 
fore was visible to the public eye: such offerings 
(to use the style they are generally dressed in) 
like pag^ incense, evaporate; on the altar, and 
rather gratify the priest, than the deity. 

. But you,; sir, are to be .approached in terms 
within the reach of comnot^ sense; the- honest 
oblation of'a cheerful heairt^ as yOu 
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^^esire, or I am able to bring you: a heart, that 
" bas just sense enough to mix respect with inti> 
macy, and is never more delighted than when 
your rural hours of leisure admit me, with all 
my laughing spirits, to be my idle self, and in 
the whoie day^ posseision of you. Then, in¬ 
deed, I have reason to be vain; I am, then, dis¬ 
tinguished by a pleasure too great to be con¬ 
cealed, and could almost pity the man of graver 
merit, that dares not receive it with the same 
unguarded transport. This nakedness of temper 
the world may place in what rank of folly or 
weakness they please; but, till wisdom can give 
me something that will make me more heartily 
happy, I am content to be gazed at as I am, 
without lessening my respect for those whose 
passions may be more soberly covered. 

Yet, sir, will T not deceive you. Tis not the 
lustre of your public merit, the affluence of your 
fortune, your high figure in life, nor those ho¬ 
nourable distinctions, which you had rather 
deserve than be told of, that have so many years 
made my plain heart hang after you. These are 
but incidental ornaments, that, ’tis true, may be 
of service to you in the world’s opinion f and 
though, as one among the crowd, I ma;^^joice 
that Providence has so deservedly 4^owed 
them; yet my particular attachment lias risen 
from a more natural, and more engaging charm, 
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~the agreeable companion. Nolr is my vam^y 
half so mnch gratified in the honour^ as my sense 
is in the delight of your society. When I see 
you lay aside the advantages of superiority, and, 
by your own cheerfulness of spirits, call out all 
that nature has given me to meet them; then ’tis 

» k 

I taste you;—then life runs highI desire—I 
possess you! 

Yet, sir, in this distinguished happiness, 1 
give not up my farther share of that pleasure, or 
of that right, I have to look upon you with the 
public eye, and to join in the general regard so 
unanimously payed to that uncommon virtue, 
your integrity. This, sir, the world allows so 
^nspicuous a part of your character, that, how¬ 
ever invidious the merit, neither the rude license 
of detraction, nor the prejudice of party, has 
ever once thrown on it the least impeachment 
or reproach. This is that commanding power, 
that, in public speaking, makes you heard with 
. such attention. This it is, that discourages, and 
keeps idlent the insinuations of prejudice and 
suspicion; and almost renders your eloquence an 
unnecessary aid, to your assertions: «vei;i your 
opponents, conscious of your integrity, hear you 
rathc^. as a witness, than an orator. But this, 
*sir, is drawing you too near the light; integrity 
is too particular, a virtue to be covered with a 
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a general application. Let me therefore only 
talk to you, as at Tusculum, (for so I will call 
that sweet retreat, which your own hands have 
raised) where, like the famed orator of old, when 
public cares permit, you pass so many rational, 
unbending hours. There, and at such times, to 
have been admitted, still plays on my memory, 
more like a fictitious than a real enjoyment. 
How many golden evenings, in that theatrical 
paradise of watered lawns, and hanging groves, 
have I walked, and prated down the sun, in 
social happiness! Whether the retreat of Cicero, 
in cost, magnificence, or curious luxury of anti¬ 
quities, might not out-blaze the simplex mimdu 
tiis, the modest ornaments of your villa, is no^ 
within my reading to determine. But that the 
united power of nature, art, or elegance of taste, 
could have thrown so many varied objects into 
a more delightful harmony, is beyond my con¬ 
ception. 

When I consider you, in this view% and as the 
gentleman of eminence, surrounded with the 
general benevolence of mankind, I rejoice, sir, 
for you, and for myself; to see you in this parti- 
,cular light of merit, and myself sometimes ad¬ 
mitted to my more than equal share of you. 

If this apology for my past life discourages you‘ 
not froilf holding me in your usual favour, let 
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me quit this greater stage, the world, whenever 
I may, I shall think this the best acted part of 
any I have undertaken, since you first conde¬ 
scended to laugh with, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient. 

Most obliged, and 

Most humble, servant, 


November G, 1739. 


Colley Cibber. 





FOR THE 

LIFE OF MR, COLLEY CIBBER. 


CHAP. I. 

The Introduction .— The author's birth .— Various fortune at 
school. — Not liked by those he loved there .— Why.—A di~ 
gresston upon raillery .— 77^£^ use and abuse of it. — 7'he 
comforts of folly—Vanity of greatness.—Laughing no bad 
philosophy. 

YOU know, sir, I haA'o often told you thiat, one time or 
otlu'r, I should give the public some memoirs of my own 
life ; at which ym have never failed to laugh, like a friend, 
without saying a word to dissuade me from it; concluding, 
I suppose, that such a wild thought could not j)ossibly re¬ 
quirt? a serious answer. But you set? I '»vas in earnest. And 
iu>w you will say the world will find me, uud<?r iny own 
hand, a weaker man than pt'vliaps I may have passed for, 
even among my enemies. With all my lu^art: my ene¬ 
mies will then read me with jdeasure, and ytni, j>crliaps, 
with envy, when you find that follies, without the reproach 
of guilt ujxHi them, arc not inconsistent with happiness. 
But Avhy make my follies public ? Why not ? I have ]>assed 
iny time very pleasantly with tht?m, and I don’t recollect 
that they have ever been hurtful to any other man living. 

* Tills apology was written at Batlu 
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AN \roL()(i^ FOR 9*iri: 

Even admitting they were injudiciously chosen, would it 
not be vanity in me to take shame to myself for not being 
found a wise man? Really, sir, my appirtiles were in too 
much haste to bo happy, to throw away my time in pursuit 
of a name I Avas sure I (iould never arrive at. 

Noav the follies I frankly confess I look upoji as, in sonu^ 
measure, discharged; Avhile those I conceal arc still keo])ing 
the account open between me and my constaenco. M'o me 
the fatigue of being upon a coiiti?mal guard to liidc' tlicm, is 
more than the reputation of being w ithont \hvm can r('])ay. 
If this be weakness, defendit 7iumert(s; I hav(' siudi com¬ 
fortable numbers on my side, that were all men to blush that 
are not wise, I am afraid, in ten, nine parts of the world 
ought to be out of coutite])ance: but since that sort of mo¬ 
desty is what they don’t can^ to conu^ into, Avhy should I be 
afraid of being stared at, for not being ])arlicular ? Or if tlie 
particularity lies in owuiing my weakiu'ss, will my Avisos! 
reader be so iiiluimau as not to pardon it? Hut if tliere 
should be such a one, t('t me, at least, b('g liiiu to show me 
that strange man wlt^^ ])erfect. Is any one more unha])j>y, 
more ridiculous, iltnu he who is always labouring to be 
thought so, or that is imiiatient Avhen he is not thought so ? 
Having brought in}self to be easy uud<‘r AAliatevor tlie world 
may say of my und<*r taking, you may still ask im‘ why I give 
myself all this truulde ? Is it for faiiie (»r jwofit* to myself, or 
use or d(diglit to others ? b’or all (hese cousicU'rations 1 Jiave 
neither Ibiidnc'ss nor iiidiflcrence: if I oblain none of (hem, 
the amusement, at worst, will Iieanwiard tha( musl constantly 
go along with the labour. Hut behind all this, there is some¬ 
thing inwardly inciting, which [ cannot express in few Avords : 
1 must thenTorc a little make bold wdth your palietice. 

* IIoAvcver indillercnt Mr. Cibber might have felt or fancii'd 
liimselfto tlie “ profit” of this piiblicalioii, it netted s£\ ,500, \AlNeh 
he took witli avidity. 
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A man m Iio lias passtMl above forty years of his life upon 
a tlu'atie, uliere he has never a])|ieared to lie himsc'lf, may 
have naturallv excited (he curiosity ofhissjicctatorsloknow 
wliat he really was, when in nobody’s shape but his own ; 
and whether he, who l)y his profession had so ionsf been 
ridiculing his bcneliictors, might not, when the coat of his 
profession Avas off, deservi; to lie laughed at himself; or from 
his being often seen in the most llagrant and immoral cha¬ 
racters, wh<itlier he might not see as great a rogue w'hen he 
looked into the glass himself, as when he held it to others. 

It \tas, doubtless, from a supposition that this sort of cu¬ 
riosity would compensate their labours, that so many hasty 
writers have bt'cn (Muamraged to publish (he lives^ of the 
laic Mrs. Oldfield, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Booth, in less time 

* These cijiupihit ions were caUli))t;uny attempts upon llie purses 
of those who wanted diseretioa to .anticipate their fallacy. Our 
modern bioj^naphers of departed einlnenee pursue a safer track, 
and instead of depending upon hasty episodes for extemptirary 
matter, collect the materials of a posthumous narrative, whilt; its 
h(TO is living to assist their researches. 

-Mr. Cibber iniglu have instanced the “ Life of Congreve,” as a 
shilling example of this injurious celerilv. When (airl, whom Dr. 
Arbuthnot denominated one of the new terrors of death, from his 
constantly printing the “ Rlenioirs” of every eminent individual, 
annouiieod the jiublication alludcsl to, Mrs. Hracegirdle interesled 
hor.self so far in the dcparleil author’s reputation, as to solicit a 
•sight of the inanu.script. I'his was refused. She then asked, upon 
what authority the book had been cum])iled, and wliat jiieeos con¬ 
tained in it were genuine ? Upon being told there would be several 
of his essays, letters, &c., she answered, “ Not a single sheet of pa- 
{Hir, I dare say, that Congreve ever saw.” And in this she was 
prophetically right, as far as the new matter extended, thougli it 
must be owned that various articles wm’c* incorporated with (he 
Volume which laid been lepeatedly primed before. 
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after their deaths than one could suppose it cost to tran¬ 
scribe (hem. 

Now, sir, when my time comes, lest (hey should think it 
worth while to handki my memory with the same freedom, 
I am willing (o prevent its being so oddly besmean;d, or a( 
best, but flatly white- wusImhI, by taking ujion me to give 
the public (his, as true a picture of myself as natural vani(y 
will jM'rrait me to draw : for to promise you that 1 shall 
never b(' vain, were a promise* that, like a looking-glass too 
large, might break itself in the making ; nor anr I sure 1 
ought wholly to avoid that imputation, because if vanity be 
one of my natural features, the portrait would not be like me 
without it. In .a word, T may palliate and solleii as much 
as I pleas(*; but, upon an liouesl examination of my heart, 
I am afraid tlu* same vanity w hi<.h mak('s even homely peo¬ 
ple employ painters to pi'eserve a flattering record of their 
persons, has seduced me to print off this chiaro ’scuro of my 
mind. 

And, when I have done it, you may reasonably ask me of 
what importance can the history of ray private; life be to the; 
public? T*) this, indeed, I can only make you a ludicrous 
answer ; which is, that the public very well knows my life 
has not been a private one ; that I have b('en employed in 
their service, ever sinc(; many of their grandfathers were 
young men; and, though I have voluntarily laid down ray 
{X)st, they have a sort of right to inquire into my conduct, for 
which they have so well paid me, and to call for the account 
of it, during my share of administration in the state of the 
theatre. This work, therefore, which I hope they wall not 
expect a man of hasty head should coniine to any regular 
method—for I shall make no scruple of leaving my history, 
when I think a digression may make it lighter for my reader’s 
digestion—this work, I say, shall not only contain Ihe va¬ 
rious impressions of my mind, as in Louis the Fourfet'tifh’s 
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ral>iiict you liavc sera the growing medals of his person from 
infancy to old age, but shall likewise include with them the 

^I'heatrieal History of my Own Time,’^ from my first ap¬ 
pearance on the stage to rny last exit. If, then, what I 
shall advance on that head may any w'ays contribute to the 
]>rosj)erily or improvement of the sta^ in being, the public 
must of consequence have a share in its utility. 

This, sir, is the best apology I' can make for being my 
t)wii biographer. Give m(5 leave therefore to open the first 
scene of my life, from the very day I came into it; and 
though, considering ray profession, 1 have no reason to lx; 
ashamed of my original, yet, I am afraid, a plain dry ac¬ 
count of it will scarcely admit of a better excuse than whut 
my brother Hays makes ior PrincePrett^maninihe^^ 
hearsal I only do it, for fear I should be thfmght 

to lx; nobody’s sun at allfor if I have led a w orthless life, 
the weight of my pedigree will not add an ounce to my in¬ 
trinsic value. But be the inference what it will, the simple 
truth is this. 


J was born in London, on the 6th of November, 1671, in 
Southampton-street, facing Southampton House. My fa¬ 
ther, Cains (iabriel (hl)b('r, was a native of Holstein, w ho 
came into England some tune before the restoration of King 
(Miarles tlu^ Se(;oml, to follow his profession, which was that 
of a slat!iary, &c. The basso relievo on th(* ])cdestal of the 
great rohimn in the eity, andtlie two figures of the lunatics, 
the raviijg and the melancholy, over the gab's of Bethlehem 


* Baya, There’s a blustering verse for you now! 

Smith. Yes, sir; but why is he so mightily troubled to fmd he is 
not a fisherman’s son ? 

Bays. Po ! that is not because ho had a mind to be iiis.son, but 
for fear he should he thought to be nobody's son at all .—“ Rehear¬ 
sal,” act JIL 
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{[ospiUll,* tire nu ill nuMUuneiits of his lame as au artist. IVly 
luotlier M'as thi; daughter of William Colley, Csq., of a very 
autient family of Glaiston in Rutlandshire, wliere she wiis 
Ixmi. My mothei’s brother, J’Jdward Colley, Esi]., ivho 
gave me my Christian name, being the last heir-male of it, 
the family is now extinct. 1 shall only add, that in Wright’s 
“History of Rutlandshire,” published in lO'S'i, the Colleys 
are recorded as Sherilfs and Membc*rs of Parliament, from 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, to thi‘ latter end of Charles 
the First, in whose cause, chietly, Sir Antony Colley, my 
mother’s grandfather, sunk his estate; from three thousand to 
about three hundred per annum. 

In tlic year at little more than ten yc'ars of age, I 

was sent to the free school of (Grantham in Ciiieolnshirt', 
where I staid till I got through it,, from the h)w<'st l()nu to 
the uppermost. And such learning as that school could give 
me is the most I pretend to, u Inch, ihojigh 1 have not utter¬ 
ly Ibrgotten, I cannot say 1 have much improved by study; 
but(!ven there, I remember. 1 nastlu' same inconsistent crea¬ 


ture I have been ever since ; !i!v»ays in full s]»irits, in some 
small capacity to do right, fm* ie a more frequent alacrity to 
do v\rong, and cousefjnciiily ^lt‘(l■n mider-i worse character 
than I vvliolly deserved. A giddy negligence always pos¬ 
sessed me, and so mnehjhat 1 reniv ndier I was once vvliipjjcd 
for mv theme, though my master told me at the same tinu;, 
that what was good of it was better than any boy’s in the 
And, vvhatev>a-shame it may be to own if, 1 luive ob- 

V 

s(;r\ed the same odd tiitehas liequently attended the course of 
my later couduet in Jill*. 'J'hc unskilful openness, or, in plain 
terms, the iudiscndioii 1 have always acted with from luy 
youth, has drawn more ill-will tovvardsim; than men of worse 
morals and more wit might liava; m(*t with. My ignorance 


Ueniovi'd to tin; lu'w hospital in St. fieorge's I’ields, 
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:iikI want oi jealousy of mankiiui have been so strong, that it 
is wilh reluctance I even yet believe any person I am ac- 
(]iiiiint('(l Avith can b(; capable of envy, malice, or ingrati¬ 
tude ; and to show you Avliat a mort ification it Avas to me, in 
niy v(Ty boyish days, to find myself mistaken, give me leave 
to tell you a school-story. 

A great boy, nearly the head taller than myself, in some 
AA rangle at, play had insulted me ; upon which 1 Avas fool¬ 
hardy (Mtough to give him a box on the ear; the bloAV was 
soon r(*turned Avith another that brought me under hitn, 
and at his Aitercy. Another lad, whom I really lov'ed, and 
thought a good-natured one, cried out, with some Avarmth, 
to my antagonist, Avhile I Avas doAvn, “ Beat him, beat him 
soundly.” 'Phis so amazed iru;, that I lost all my spirits to 
n'sist, and burst into tears. When the fray Avas over, I 
look my friend aside, and asked him hoAV he came to be so 
earnestly against me ? To AAhich, AAith some glouting confu¬ 
sion, he rejdied, “Because you arc alAva>s jeering, and 
iiiakiiig a jest of me to CAcry boy in the school.” Many a 
miseliief have I brought upon myself by the same tolly in 
riper iile. Whatever reason 1 liad to reproach my cornpa- 
paniou's declaring against me, 1 had none to Avoiider at it, 
while] Avas so often hurling him : thus I deserved his enmity 
by my not having sense enough to knoAv I had hurt him; 
and he hated me, because he had not souse enougli to know 
that T never intended to hurt him. 


vis this is Ihe first remarkable error of my life 1 can re¬ 
collect, I cannot pass it by Avithout throwing out some fur¬ 
ther reflectious upon it; Avhethcr fiat or spirited, new or 
common, false or true, right or Avroiig, they Avill be still my 
oAvn, and consequently like nui; I Avill therefore boldly go 
t>n, tor I am oidy A»blig(*d to giA O you niy own and not a good 
picture ; to shoAv as well the weakness as the strength of rny 
understanding. It is not on Avhat 1 Avrite, but <»n my reader’s 

i; 1 
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curiosity I rely to Iw read through; at worst though th<* im¬ 
partial may Imj tired, the ill-natured, no small number, 1 
know will see the bottom of me. 

What I observed, then, upon ray having undesigncdly 
provoked my school-friend into an enemy, is a common case 
in society; errors of this kind often sour the blood of ac¬ 
quaintance into an inconceivable aversion, where it is littk; 
suspected. It is not enough to say of your raillery that you 
intended no oflence ; if th(‘ person you otfer it to has (utlii'r 
a wrong head, or wants a capacity to make that distinction, 
it may have the same ('fleet as the intention of the grossest 
injury : and, in reality, if you know his parts arc too slow 
to return it in kind, it is a vain and idle inhumanity, and 
sometimes draws the aggressor int(» difliculties not easily got 
out of. Or, to gi\'e the case,' more scoix*, suppose; your friend 
may have a passive indulgence for your mirth; if you tind 
him silent at it, though you Avere as intrepid asCa'sar, there 
can be no excuse for your not having it oft'. When you 
are C(»nscious that your antagonist can give as w<'ll as take, 
them, indeed, the smarter the hit the more agreeable the 
parry : a man of che;erful s'mse, among friemds, will iieven- 
be grave upon an attack of tlii- kind, !)ut rather thank you 
that you have given him a right to be; even with you. 'J'here 
are; few men, though they may be masters ol‘ leoth, that, on 
such occasions, had not rather show their parts than their 
courage, and the prelerencc is just; a bull-dog may have 
one, and only a man can have the otlu'r. Thus it happens 
that in the coarse merriment of common jx'oplc, when the 
jest begins to swell into earnest, for want of this e;lection, 
you may observe, he that has least wit generally gives the 
the first blow. Now, as among the l)e;tter sort, a readiness 
of wit is not ahvays a sign of intrinsic me*rit, so the want of 
that readine'ss is no rcprone;h to a man of plain sense and 
civility, whi^, therefore, ni(;lhinks, should never have these 
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l(!iifrths of libt^rty taken with lilni. Wit (here becomes ab¬ 
surd, if not insolent; ill-iiatiired I am sure it is, which im¬ 
putation a g('nerous s})irit will always avoid, for the same 
reason that a niaji of real honour will never send a challenge 
io a cripple. The inward wounds that are given by tlic in¬ 
considerate insults of wit, to those Ihcit want it, are as daii- 
gcToiis IIS those given by oppression to interiors; as long 
in h(‘aliiig, and perhaps neyer Ibrgivcn. There is besides 
(and little worse than this) a mutual grossness in raillery, 
that soim'times is more painful to the hearers that are not 
(H)ficerne(l in it than to the persons engaged. I have si'cn a 
couple of these clumsy coxnljataiits drub one anoth(;r with as 
little maiiiiers or mercy as if they had two flails in their 
hands ; children at play w ith case-kiiiv(‘s could not give you 
more apprehension of their doing one another a mischief; 
and yet, when the contest has Ixh^ji ovct, tlie boobies liave 
loolo^d round Ihem for approbation, and upon being told 
they were admirably well matched, have sat down bedaubtHl 
as they were, contented at making if a drawn battle. After 
all tliat I have said, there is no clearer way of giving ruh's 
lor raillery, than b\ t^xainple. 

I'Ih'i'c art; tv^o poisons now living, who though \ery dif- 
terent in their maimer, are, as Kir as my judgment reacho, 
comj>l(t('masters of it; one of a mon* polite and extensi\e 
imagination, the other of a knowledge more closely useful to 
the business of life. The one gives you peqx'tiial pleasure, 
and seems always to be taking it; the other seems to take 
none till his business is over, and then gives )ou as much as 
if pleasure were his only business. The one enjoys his (br- 
tune, the other thinks it first necessary to make it - tliougli 
that h(^ will enjoy it then 1 cannot be positivi*, because 
wlu'n a man has omc<? picktid up more than he vwmts, he is 
apt to think it a winilviiess to suppose he has eiiongh. lint 
as 1 don’t remenilK^r ever io have seen these gentlemen in 
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fho sarnie coiiipaiiy, must ^ivo mo leavt* to t£ik(“ llicin 
soparatoly. 

The first of them,* then, has a litle, and-no luattei 

what: lam not to speak of the great, but the happy part 
of his character, and in this one single light: not of his being 
un illustrious, but a dclii^htful companion. 

In conv(.‘rsation Ik' is seldom silent but when he is atten- 


tiv e, nor ever speaks w ithout exciting the attention of others; 
and though no man might with less disj)lejisure to his hear¬ 
ers engross the talk of the company, he has a patience in his 
\ivaeity tltat ehuses to dividi' it, and ratI ht gives more fre<v 
dom (hafi Ik* takes, his sharpest replies having a mixture of 
politeness that few" have tlic command of. Ilis expressum is 
easy, short, and clear; a stilf oi studied word never comes 
from him ; it is in a simj)lieity of st \l('that he gives the high¬ 
est sur])rise, and his ideas are always adapted to the capacity 
;md taste of the person lie speaks li». Perhaps you will un¬ 
derstand nn; belter if 1 give you a j)articular instance of it. 
A jMTson at the universily, who, from being a man of wit, 
ciisily became his acquainti!nee-; here, from that acquaintance 
found no (lilFieiilty in lieiug nrul' one of his chaplains : this 
p('rson afterwards leading a 5if*, liiiit did e.o great honour to 
his cloth, oliliged his jKilron to t<ik(‘ some gentle notice of 
it; but £Ls Ins patron ksu'w t])('])a!i< nt was squeamish, he was 
induced to sweeten the medicine to his taste; iind, therefore, 
with a smile of good humour, told him, that if to the many 
vices lie had already, he would give himself the trouble to 
add one more, he did not, doubt but his reputation might 
still be set up again. Sir Crape, who could have no avm- 
sioii to so pleasant a dose, desiring to know w hat it might 
be, was answered, “ Hyqmcrisy, Doctor ; only a little liy- 
pocrisy.” 'I'his plain rejily cjui need no .comment; but, 
“ex |)ed»‘ 1 lenadetn,” h(‘ i» everywhere proportionable. 


d'iif- I'iiirl ol (‘i;i’,'.lL‘rtu;ld, 
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1 (hink 1 have heard hiui since say the Doctor thought hyiK>- 
rrisyso dotestaldo a sin that he died without committing it. 
Ina word, this gentleman gives spirit to society the moincni 
lie comes into it, and whenever he leaves it, they who Iiavc 
hnsiness have then leisure to go about it. 

Having oflen had the lionour to be myself the butt of his 
raillery, 1 must own I have received more ideasure from liis 
livc'ly juanuer of raising the laugh against me,than I could have 
li lt from the smoothest flattery of a serious civility. Though 
\v it flow s from him Avitli as much case as common sense from 


:uiotli(!r, he is so little elated with theadvautagt; he may have 
over you, that, wheiuwcr your good fortune gives it Jigainst 
him, he seems more pleasi'd with it on your side than his 
own. The f>nly advanlagi* h(‘ inaki's of his supi'riority of 
rank is that, by always waiving it himself, his infinnor finds 
Ik; is under tlie greatiT oldigatioii iu)t to forget it. 

When llic conduct ofsocia!wit ismider suchreguiations, 
how delightful must those convivia, those nu'als of conversa¬ 
tion, be, wh('resuch a niemlier presides, who can with so 
iiinc-h ease, as Shakspt'are [)hrascs it, s('t llu' talde in a 
roar,” I am in no pain that these imperfect outlines Avill 
be applied lothi' |)('rsonI mean, bi'cause everyone wdio has 
ihe, lia])piiicss to kmnv liim, must know how much more in 
this jKirtitmlar attitudes is wanting to be like him. 

'The other gi'ntlemari, '*^ wliose bare iiiler jections of laugh¬ 
ter haxr luimour in them, is so far from having a title, that 
lie has lost his ja^al name, which some years ago h(' suffered 
his friends to rally him out of, in lieu of which they have 
(‘quipjK'd him w ith one they thought had a better sound in 
good <roiiipany. lie is the first man, ofso sociable a spirit, 
that [ (wer knew capable of quitting the allurements of wit 
and pk^usiire, fi)r a strong application to bnsiiu'ss; in his 
Vouth, Ibr then^ was a time whoa he wasvMiiig, lie set out 

w ^ 7 


^ Was this Bul)b Di)ddiiii»ti»ii ' 
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ill all the hi'v-ilay expenses ofa modish man of fortune ; l)nl 
finding himself over-weighted with appetites, he grew n*- 
stitr, kicked up in the middle of the course, and turned his 
back upon his frolics abroad, to think of improving his estate 
at home; in order to which he clappi^d collars upon his coaidi- 
horses, and that their mettle might not run over other jieo- 
]ile, he tied a plough to their tails, which, though it might 
give them a more slovenly air, would (mable him to kirp 
them fatter in a timt-pace, with a whistling jM‘asant besidi* 
them, than in a full trot, with a hot-headiid coachman behind 
them. In these impolite amusements he has laughed like a 
rake, and looked about him lik(‘ a farmer lor many years. 
As his rank and station often find him in the best company, 
his easy humour, whenever he is calli'd to it, can still make 
himself the fiddle of it. 

And though some say he looks upon the fidlies of the 
world like too severe a philosopher, yet he rather chuses to 
laugh than to grieve at them; to pass his time, therefore, 
more easily in it, he ofti'u endeavours to conceal himself by 
assuming the air and taste of a man of fashion; so that his 
only uneasiness seems to be th:>t he cannot quite prevail with 
his friends to think him a -.lorsf manager than he really is; 
for they carry their raillery to such a height, that it some¬ 
times rises to a charge of dounright avarici* against him ; 
upon which head it is no easy matt<;r to be more merry 
upon him than he will be upon himself. Thus, while he 
sets that infirmity in a pleasant light, he so disarms your 
jjri'jndice that, if he has it not, you can’t find in your heart 
to wish he were without it. Whenever he is attacked where 
he seinns to lie so open, if his wit happens not to be ready 
for you, hi! receives you with an assenting laugh, till he has 
gaini'd time to whet it sharp enough for a reply, which sel- 
tI'jiiu turns out to his disadvantage. If you are too strong 
h> r him, which may possibly happen from his being obliged 
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'' to defend the weak side of the question, his last resource is 
to join in tlie lan^h, till he has ^ot hims('lf off by an ironi¬ 
cal applause of your superiority. 

If I were capable of envy, what I have observed of this 
i^cntleman, would certainly incline me to it; for, surely, to 
get through the necessary cares of life, with a train of plea¬ 
sures ait oar heels in vain cailling after us; to give a con¬ 
stant preference to the business of the diiy, and yet Ix^ aible 
to laugh wliih; we arc about it; to make even society the 
subservient reward of it, is a stat*' of happiness which the 
gravest precepts of moral wisdom will not i*asily leach us lo 
evcccd. When I speak of haj)piness, I go no higher thaui 
lhait which is contained in the world we now tread upon; 
and when I speak of laughter, I don’t simply mean that 
which every oaf is c,a])able of, but that which has its sen¬ 
sible moth e and prop<*r season, which is not more limited 
than recommended by Ihat indulgent philosophy, 

("urn ratione insaiiin*. 

When I look into my present self, and afterwards cast my 
eye round all my hope's, J lUm’t see any one pursuit of them 
that should so reasonably rouse me out of a nod in my great 
chair, as a call to ilioac agreeable parties* 1 have sometimes 

* It was in one of these “ agreeable parties^’ that Mr. Garrick 
asked him if he had not, in his possession, a comedy or two of his 
own writing.—“ What then?’’ said Cibber. 1 should be happy 
to have the honour,” replied Garrick, “ of bringing it into the 
world.” Who have you to act it ?”—Why, there are Clive, 
Pritchard, myself, and some others.”—“ No,” said the old man, 
taking a pinch of snuff with great non-chalance, it won’t do.” 

Foote often declared that Cibber would allow no higher merit 
to Garrick, than that of acting Fribble; and in a meeting at Sir 
Francis Delaval’s, this assertion was partially verified. The con¬ 
versation ha}>pcriing to turn upon past actors, and ihcir peculiar 
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the happiness to mix ^'^ith, where I always 
liberty of lea^iiiir them, when iny spirits 

ft s 


assert tin- eijui.i 
ha\e <I«m(‘ itu-ii 


\u‘s\ \v\\h them. 

JS'ou, sir, as / have been makinj^ my way for above Ibily 
years through a enwvd of cares, all Avhich, l)y the favour of 
Providence, I have honestly ejot rid of, is it a time of day 
for me to leave ofl' lli(‘s<‘ fooleries, and to set np a iiew' cha¬ 
racter ? Can it be worth niy while to waste my sjiirits, to 
bake my blood, with serious contemplations, and perhaps 
impair my health in the tViiitlens study <*f ailyancin^ myself 
into the belter opinion of tlio.se \ery, very few wise men 
that are as old as 1 am? No, the part 1 have acted in real 
life, shall be all of a jiii'ce; 


- Servotiii- ;id inumi, 

Qiiiiiis.'ib iii(vj)f.i |•f''lc(^ss(a)t. 


1 will not «jo out of my characli'r, by slraiiiin>r to l)f‘ wisei 
thaii I can be, or by beini^ more alieciedly p<-nsiv<‘ tiian I 
need be ; whatever I am uica of sense will know jue to be, 
put on what disguise 1 Aviil; J e.in no mon* ])ut off my 
follies than m\ skin ; i l!a\. >t(ni tried, but they stick too 

to / w 

close tome; noram J sure ,ny iriends are displeased with 
them; for, besides that in this 1 afford (he>>i fri'qnent 
matter of mirth, they may possibly be Jess uneasy at their 
own foibles, when they have so old a ])recedeiit to ke<'p 
them in countenance. Nav, there an; sonu* fra'-k (‘uoiiuh 

ft. ' o 

1o confess they eu\y wliat they at; and wlieii f have* 

seen others, whose rank and fortune have laid a sort of 
rCftStraiiit npon their liberty of pleasiniy thidr company l)\ 


nicthod of playing, Garrick observed, that the old style waftS ba- 
niftshed from the stage, and even if revived, would stand but liule 
chance of ftSuccess. “ Ilow do you know that?’’ said (Jibber: “ you 
never tried it.” (1) 


.(1) DraiualU* Misci'llanics. 
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plcasinff themselves, 1 have, siiicl softly to myself—“ Well, 
then' is some advantci^e in haviiifr neither rank nor fortune!” 
Not hut ihciT nw amon^ them a third sort, who have the 
partirular happiness of uiihendin^ into the very w'antonness 
of fi^ood-lmmonr, without depre(uating- flieir dignity: he 
that is not master of that freedom, let his condition he never 
so ('Xiiltcd, must still want sonu^thiug to conic up to th(^ 
ha])piiiess of his inferiors who enjoy it. If Soeraies 
could lake pleasure in playing at J^\cn or Odd” with 
his children, or Agesilans divert himself in ridmg the 
hobbj-horse with tliem, am I obliged to be as eminent as 
either of them iK'fore I am as frolicsome ? If the ETiip(Tor 
Adrian, near liis death, could ])lay with his vcTy soul, his 
animula,” See,, and regret that it could be no longin' 
luinjianionablc; if greatness, at the same time, was not the 
delight Ii(^ was lolh lo part with, suridj then these cheiT- 
ful niuusemenis 1 am eortending foi, inusl have no incon¬ 
siderable share in our liappiness. He that does not chiise 
(o ii\e his own way sutlers others to cliusi^ for him. (ii\e 
jiii^ the joy 1 eJways took in the end of an old song,— 

IMy niind, ie\ aned is a kingdom to me ! 


If 1 can ]>lease m\seif with my foiliivs, have not 1 a 
ph'jiliful pro\ision for liter If the world thinks me a 
tritler, 1 don’t di\sire to break in ujnm their wisdom; lot 
them call me any fool but an uncheerful oin^; 1 Ii^e as I 
write ; wliik^ inv way amusi s me it is as well as I w ish it ; 
when another writes l)el!er 1 can like him too, though he 
should not like mm Not our great imitator of Horace' 
himself can have more plinisure in writing his verses than t 
have in reading them, though I sometimi's tiiid mjself there, 
as Shakspeare terms it, dispraisingly” spoken of. If 
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Ik* is ii litlU* IVn* willi me, I luu j^eni'rally in good oonipany, 
for he is as blunt with my bctti'rs; so that even liere I 
might laugh in my turn. My superiors, pm'haps, may be 
mended by him ; but, for my part, I own myself incorri¬ 
gible ; I look upon my follies as the best part of my fortune, 
and am more ronceriied to be a good husband of them, than 
of that; nor do 1 believe T shall ever be rhymed out of 
them. And, if I don't mistake, I am supported in my way 
of thinkin<>: bv Horace himself, who, in <ixcuse of a loose 
writer, says, 

Pi-sptnlerim scriptor dclirns, iners({ue videri, 
l)um mua delectent, mala me, aut denkpic fallant, 

Quam sapere, et ringi- 

which, to s])eak of myself as a Io(»s<. philosopher, 1 have 
thus ventured to imitate : 

Me, while my laughing follies can deceive. 

Blest in the dear delirium let me live. 

Rather than wisely know my wants and grieve. 

VV'^e had once a mcr.rv monarch* of our own, who 
thought cheerfulness !.o Vivlnnhi*. a blessing, that he would 
have quitted one i»f his kingdoms where h<^ ronld not en¬ 
joy it; where, among many other conditions they had 
tied him to, his sober subjects would not sutFer him to 
laugh on a Sunday; and, though this might not be the 
iivovved cause of his elojwmt'ut, I am not sun*, had he had 
no other, that this alone might not have served his turn; 
at least he has niy hearty approbation <*itherway; for, had 
I been under the same restriction, though my staying were 
to have made me his successor, I should rather have chosem 
to follow him. 

How far his subjects might be in the right, is not my 

* 


Charles the Second, 
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a/fair to determine ; perhaps they were wiser than the frogs 
in the fahU;, and rather chose to have a log than a stork for 
their king; yet 1 hope it will he no olFcnce to say, that 
King Log himself must have made but a very simple figure 
ill history. 

The man who chuscs never to laugh, or whose becalmed 
passions know no motion, seems to me only in the quiet 
slate of a greim tree; he vegetates, ’tis true, Init shall we 
say he livi^s ? Now, sir, for amusement,—Reader, lake 
heed; for I find a strong impulse! to talk impertinently ; 
if, therefore, you ari! not as fond of se(!ing as I am of show¬ 
ing myself in all iny lights, you may turn over two leaves 
togi!thcr, and leave what follows to those who have more 
curiosity, and less to do with their time, than you have,— 
As 1 was saying, then, let ns, for amusement, advance this 
or any other prince to the most glorious throne, mark out 
his empire in what, clime you please, fix him on the highest 
pinnacle of iinboundc^d jjower, and in that state let us 
inquire into his degree of happiness ; make him at once the 
terror and llie envy of his lunghbours ; send his ambition 
out to war, and gratify it with extended fame and victories; 
bring him in triimipli home, with great unhappy captives 
lieliind him, through the acclamations of his people, to 
repossess his realms in pi'ace. Well, when the dust has 
been brushed from his purple, what w ill he do next ? Why, 
this envied monarch, whom wo will tillow to have a more 
exalted mind than to b(! delighti'd with the trifling flatteries 
of a congratidating circle, will chusc to n!tire, I presume, 
to enjoy in private the contemplation of his glory; an 
amusement, you will say, that well Ijecomcs his station. 
But there, in that pleasing rumination, when he has made 
up his new account of happiness, how much, pray, will be 
added to the balance more than as it stood b(!fore his last 
expedition ? From wlial one article will the improvenioiif 
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of it appear ? Will it arise from Ihe conscious pride <»f 
having done his weaker enemy an injury ? Are his eyes so 
dazzled with false glory, that he thinks it a less crime in him 
to break into the palace of his princely neighbour, l)ecause 
he gave him time to defend it, than for a snbjj'ct feloniously 
to plunder the house, of a private man ? Or is the emtrage 
of hunger and necessity more enormous than the ravage of 
ambition? Let us even suppose the w'icked usage of the 
world, as to that point, may kee]) his conscience quiet; 
still, what is he to do with tlu; inrmiti* spoil that his impe¬ 
rial rapine has brought home ? Is he to sit down, lind 
vainly deck himself with the jewels which he has plundered 
from the crown of another, who)n sell-deii'iice had com¬ 
pelled to opj) 0 'e him ? JVo, let us not del>ase his glory into 
so low a weakness. What appetite, then, an* these shining 
treasures food for ? Is their vast value in seeing his vulgar 
subjects stare at them, wise men smile itt them, or his chil¬ 
dren play with them ? Or can the uen extent of his domi¬ 
nions add a cubit to his happiness ? Wa^ not his ernpin^ 
wide enough before to do good iti ? And can it add to his 
delight that now no monarch has such room to do mischief 
in? But, farther ; if even the great Augustus, to whose 
reign such praises arc given, could not enjoy his days of 
peace free from the terrors of r(;peal(Hl conspiracies, which 
lost him more (juiet to suppress than his ambition cost him 
to provoke them, what human eminence is secure ? In 
what private cabinet, then, must this v\ondrous monarch 
lock up his happiiKiss, that commoji eyes are never to 
behold it ? Is it, like his person, a prisoner to its own 
sujjeriority ? Or does h<^ at last poorly place it in the 
triumph of his injurious devastations ? One moment’s 
search into himself will plainly show him that real and 
reasonable happiness can have no existence without inno¬ 
cence and liberty. What a mockery is greatness without 
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them ! How lonesome must be the life of that monarch 
M ho, while he governs only by }3eing feared, is restrained 
from letting down his grandeur sometimes to forget himself, 
and to humanise him into the benevolence and joy of 
M>cicty ; to throw off his cumbc'rsoinc robe of majesty to 
be a man without disguise; to have a sensildc taste of life 
in its simplicity, till he confess, from the sweet experience 
that dulcc; est di'sipere in loco” was no fool’s })hilosophy. 
Or if the gaudy charms of pre-eminence arc so strong that 
Ihey leave him no sense of a less pompous though a more 
rational enjoyment, none sur<; can envy him, but those who 
arc the dupes of an equally fiiilastic ambition. 

My imagination is quite heated and fatigued in dressing 
up this phantom of felicity ; but 1 hope it has not made 
me so far misunderstood, as not to have allowed that in all 
the dispensations of Providence the exorcise of a great and 
virtuous mind is the most elevated stale of ha])piness: no, 
sir, I am not for setting up gaudy against wisdom ; nor for 
preferring the man of pleasure to the jdiilosophcr ; but for 
showing that the wusc'st or greaU'st man is very near an iin- 
happy man, if the unbending amusements I am contending 
(()r, are not sometimes admitted to relieve him. 

How^ fir I may liavc over-rated these amusements let 
graver casuists decide; whether they anirm or rej(‘ct what 
1 have asserted hurts not my pui’pose, which is not to give 
laws to others, l)ut to show by what laws I gov(‘rn myself. 
It I am misguided, ’lis nature’s fault, and I follow her from 
this persuasion, that as nature has distinguished our species 
from the mute crccation by our risibility, her design must 
have Iwen, by that faculty, as evidently to raise our happi¬ 
ness, as by our os sublime^ our erected faces, to lift the dig¬ 
nity of our form above them. 

Notwithstanding all I have said, I am afraid there is an 
absolute powiu- in what is simply called our constitution 
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that will never admit of oilier rules ibr happiness than li(‘r 
own ; from which (be wc never so wLsc or weak) wilhunt 
divine assistance we only can receive it; so that all this iny 
parade and grimace of philosophy has been only making a 
mighty merit of following my own inclination. A very 
natural vanity, though it is some sort of satisfaction to know 
it docs not impose upon me. Vanity again! However, 
think it what you will that has drawn me into this copious 
digression, ’tis now high time <o drop it: I shall, therefore, 
in ray next chapter, return to my school, from whence, 1 
fear, I have too long Ixvri a trnnnf. 

(Tf 
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CHAP. II. 

He Uuit writes of himself, twl easily tired.—Buys may give men 
lessons .— The author's preferment at school; attended with 
misfortunes .— The danger of merit among equals.—Of sa, 
lirists and hackbiters .— What effect they have had upon the 
author.—Stansas published by himself, against himself. 

IT often mak('s me smile to think how contentedly 1 have 
set inysell’ down to write my own life ; nay, and witli less 
coneern for what may he said of it, than J shoidd feel were 1 to 
do the same for a deceased accjnaintajice. This yon will easily 
account for, when you considiw that nothing gives a cox¬ 
comb more delight, than when you suffer him to talk of him¬ 
self; which sweet liberty 1 here enjoy lor a whole volume 
togfdher; a privilege which neither could be allowed me, 
nor would become me to take, in the company I am gene¬ 
rally admitted to; but here, wluai I have all the talk to 
mys(!lf, iuul have nobody to inU^rrnpt or contradict me, 
Miredy to say whatever I have a mind other peojjlc should 
know of me, is a pleasure which none but authors as vain as 
myself can conceive.—Bntto my history. 

Howcv(W little worth notice the life of a school-boy may 
b(* su])posed to contain, yet, as the passions of men and 
children hiive much the same motives, and differ very little 
in their effects, unless where the elder experience may be 
able to conceal them; as, therefore, what arises from the boy 
may possibly be a l(;.ssonfo the man, 1 shall venture to relate a 
fact or two, that, happened while I was still at school. 

In Febiuary, 168'!-j, died King Charles the Second, who 
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being the only king I had ever seen, 1 remember, young as 
I was, his death made a strong impression upon me, as it 
drew tears from the eyes -of multitudes who looked no fur¬ 
ther into him than I did: but it was, then, a sort of schtrol- 
doctrine to regard our monarch as a deity; as, in the former 
reign, it was to insist he was accountable to this Avorld as 
well as to that above him. But what, perhaps, gave King 
Charles the Second, this |K*culiar possession of so many hearts, 
was his affable and easy manner in conversing ; which is a 
quality that goes farther with the greater part of mankind 
than many higher \ irtues, which, in a prince, might more 
immediately regard the public prosperity. Even his indo¬ 
lent amusement of playing with liis dogs, and feeding his 
ducks, in St. James’s Park, which J have seen him do, 
made the common people adore him, smd, consequently, 
overlook in him what in a prinet.* of a diflerciit banper they 
might have been out of humour :)t. 

I cannot help remembering one more particular in those 
times, though it be quite foreign lo uliat will follow. 1 
was carried by iny father to the chapel in Whitehall; where 
1 saw th<; king and his royal brother, the then Duke of 
York, with him in the closet, and present during the whole 
divine service. Such dis])ensation, it seems, for his inter¬ 
est, had that unhappy prince from his real religion, to assist 
at another, to which his heai-t was so utterly averse.—I now 
proceed to the facts 1 promised to sjjeak of. 

King Charles’s death was judged, by our school-master, 
a proj)er subject to lead the fonn I was in into a higher kind 
of (,‘xercise; he therefore enjoined us, severally, to make 
his funeral oration : this sort of task, so entirely new to us 
all, the boys received with astonishment, as a work above 
their capacity ; and though the master persisted in his com¬ 
mand, they one and all, except mysrdf, resolved lo decline 
if. But I, sir, who was ever giddily fi»rward, and thought- 
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loss of consequences, sel myself roundly to work, and got 
Ihrough it as well as 1 could. I remember to this hour that 
single topic of his aftkbility, which made me mention it bc- 
tbre, was the chief motive that warmed me into the under¬ 
taking ; and to show how very childish a notion I had of 
his character at that lime, 1 raist^d his humanity and love of 
thos(* who served him to such a heightj that 1 imputed his 
tUwih <o the shock he receivi^d from the Lord Arlinirtoii’s 
being at the point of death about a week before him. This 
oration, such as it was, I produced the next morning; all 
the other boys ]>leaded their inability, which the master, 
taking rather as a mark of their modesty than their idleness, 
only s(HMu<‘d to punish, by setting me at the head of the form : 
a preferment dearly bought. Much happier had I been to 
have; sunk my jKTforniance in the general modesty of declin¬ 
ing it. A most uncomfortable lile 1 led among them, for 
many a day after! I was so jeered, laughed at, and hated 
as a pragmatical bastard, (school-boys’ language) who had 
betrayed the whole form, that sc:ircc any of them would 
keep me company; and though it so far advanced me into 
the master’s liivour, that he would often tak(! me from the 
school to give me an airing wuth him on horseback, while 
they ^vere left: to their lessons, you may be sure such envied 
happiness <lid not increase their good-will to me; not¬ 
withstanding which, my stupidity could take no Avarning 
from their treatment. An accident of thcs;un<; nature hap¬ 
pened soon after, that might have frightened a boy of a meek 
spirit from attempting any thing above the loAvest capacity. 
On the 23d of April folloAviiig, being the coronal ion-day of 
the new king, the school y)etilioned the master for leave to 
play; to which he agn^ed, provided any of the boys would 
produce an English ode upon that occasion. The very 
word ode, I know, makes you smile already ; and so it does 
me; not only because it still makes so many poor devils turn 

c; 4 
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wits Upon it, but from a more agreeable motive; from a re¬ 
flection of how little 1 then thought that, half a century 
afterwards, I should be called upon twice a year, by my 
post, to make the same kind of oblat ions to an unexception¬ 
able prince, the serene happiness of whose reign my halt¬ 
ing rhymes arc still so unequal to. 'I'his, I own, is vanity 
without disguise; but, “ thee olim meminissc juvat;” 
the remembrance of th(‘ miserable prospect we had then 
before us, and have since escaped by a revolution, is now a 
pleasure, which, without that remciubr.'uice, I could not so 
heartily have enjoyed. The ode I was sjrciiking of fell to 
my lot, which, in about half an hour, 1 produced. I can¬ 
not say it was much above the merry style ofSing, sing the 
day, and sing the song,” in the three; yet, bad as it was, 
it served to get the school a play-day, and to make me not 
a little vain upon it; which last ettecl so disgtisted my play¬ 
fellows, that they left me out of tin- party I had most a mind 
to be of, in that day’s recreation. lJut their ingratitude 
served only to increase my vanity ; ii)r I ' onsidcied them as 
so many beaten tits, that had just had the mortification of 
seeing my hack of a Pegasus conn* in Ircfinc them. 'I'his 
low passion is so rooted in our nature, that sometimes riper 
heads cannot govern it. 1 havt; met with much the same 
silly sort of coldness, even from my contemporaries of the 
theatre, from having the superfluous capacity of writing ray- 
self the characters I have acted. 

Here, perhaps, I may again seem to Ik- vain ; b<it if all 
these facts are true, as true they are, how can I help it? 
Why am 1 obliged to conceal them? The merit of the 
Ix’st of them is not so extraordinary as to have warned me to 
be nice upon it; and the praise du(; to them is so small a 
fish, it was scarce worth while to throw my line into the wa¬ 
ter for it. If 1 confess my vanity, while a boy, can if be. 
vanity, when a man. to remember it? And if J have a 
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i(>[erubtc fcatuu;, will not that as much belong to my pic- 
tun! as an imperfection? In a word, from what I have 
mentioned 1 would observe only this; that when we are 
conscious of the least comparative merit in ourselves, we 
should take as much care to conceal the value we set upon 
it, as if it were a real delect: to be elated or vain upon it, is 
showing your money before people in want; ten to one but 
some who may think you have too much may borrow, or 
pick your pocket before you get home. lie who assumes 
prai.se to himself the world will think overpays himself. 
Even the suspicion of being vain ought as much to be dread¬ 
ed as the guilt itself. Cmsar was of the san\c opinion, in 
regard to his wife’s chastity. Praise, though it may be our 
due, i.s not like a bank-bill, to be paid upon demand; to be* 
valuable, it must be volunbiry. When we arc dunned for 
il, we have a right and privilege! to refuse it. If compul¬ 
sion insisls upon it, it can only be ])aid as persecution in 
points of failli is, in a counterfeit coin: and who ever be¬ 
lieved occasional conformity to be smc(!rc ? Nero, the most 
vain coxcomb of a tyrant that ever breathed, could not 
raise an unf(!igued applause of his harp by military execu¬ 
tion ; even where praise is deserved, ill-nature and self-con¬ 
ceit, passions that poll a majority of mankind, will, with 
less reluctance, part with their numey than their a])proba- 
fion. Men of th(! greatest merit are forced to stay till they 
die, before the world will lairly make up their account: 
then, indeed, you have a chance for youi’ full due, Ix'cause 
it is less grudged when you are incapable of enjoying it: 
then, perhaps, even malice shall hcajj praises njvon your 
memory ; though not lor your sake, but that your surviv ing 
competitors may suffer by a comparison. It is from the 
smne princijvle that satire shall hav<* a thousand readers, 
where (lanegyric has one. When 1 therefore find my name 
at length in the satirical works of onr nuj.st <‘elebrated living 
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author,* I never look upon those lines as malice meant to 
me, (for he knows I never provoked it,) but profit to him¬ 
self r one of his points must be to have many readers: he 
considers that ray face and name are more known than those 
r)f many thousands of more consequence in the kingdom; 
thiit, therefore, right or wTong, a “ Lick at the Ijaun;at”t 
will always be a sure bait, ad captandum vulgus ,—to catch 
him little readers: and that to gratify the unlearned, by now 
and then interspersing those merry sacrifices of an old ac- 
qunintunce to their t;iste, is a piece of quite rigid poetical 
craft. 

But as a little bad poetry is the greatest crimes he lays to 
my charge, J am willing to subscribe to his f)piuion of it. 
That this sort of wit is oik* of the easiest ways, too, of 
pleasing the generality of readers, is evi<lent from the coin- 
fortabh; subsistence which our we(?kly retailers of 
have been know'n to pick up, le.erely by making bold with 
a government that had unfortunately oeglected to find their 
genius a better employment. 

Hence, too, arises all that flat poverty of censure and in¬ 
vective that so often has a run in our public paiwrs, upon 
the success of a new author; when, God knows, there is sel¬ 
dom above one writer among hundreds in being at the sam<; 
time, whose satire a man of common sense ought to be 
moved at. When a master in the art is angry, then, indeed, 
we ought to be alarmed. How terrible a weapon is satire in 
th(i hand of a great genius ! (;ven there, how liable is 

prejudice to misuse it! How fiir, when general, it may 
reform our morals, or what cruelties it may inflict by being 
angrily particular, J is perhaps above my reach to determine. 

* Pope. 

+ This is the title of a pamphlet in which some of Mr. Cibber’s 
fKJCuliarities have been severely handled. 

i-every dunce of a reader knows he means—attjfry 

with a parltcvtur per>iony —“ Cham{)ion,” April 29, 17-10. 
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f shall, Ihcrerore, only beg leave to interpose \vhat I feel 
f«)r others whom it may personally have fallen upon. When 
J read tho.se mortifying lines of our most eminent author, in 
hi.s character of Atticus,* (Atticus, whose genius in verse, 
and whose morality in prose, has been so justly admired,) 
though 1 am charmed with the poetry, my imagination i.s 
hurt at the severity of it: and though T allow the satirist 
to have had p.’rsonal provocation, yet, rnethinks, for that 
\-ery reason, he ought not to have troubled the public with 
it.: for, as it is observed in the 242d “ Tattler,” “ In all 
terms of reproof, when the senl(Mice aj)pears to arise from 
personal hatred or passion, it is not then made the cause of 
mankind, Init a misunderstanding between two persons.’’ 
But if such kind of satire has its incontcstible greatness; 
if its cxemjjlary brightne.ss may not mislead infiuior wits 
into a barbarous imitation of its severity, then I have only 
admired the versi-s, and exposed mys(df, by bringing them 
under so scrupulous a rellection: but the pain which the 
acrimo iy of tho.se a er.s(‘s gave me is, in some measure, al¬ 
layed, in finding that this inimitable writer, as he advances 
ill years, has since had candour enough to celebrate the 
same person for his visible merit. Happy genius, Avhose 
verse, like the eye of beauty, can heal the deej)est wounds 
Avith th(’ l(>ast glance of liivour! 

Since I am got so far into this subject, you must gbe me 
leave to go through all 1 have a mind to say upon it: be¬ 
cause I am not sure that, in a more jiroper place, my memory 
maybe .so full of it. I cannot fin:!, ther<‘fore, from what 
reason satire is allowed more license than comedy, or why 
either of them, to be admired, ought not to be limited by 
decency and justice. Let .luvenal and Ari.slophane.s have 

* Addison, to avIioui ihLs character Avas privately sent hy Pope, 
its e.xasperated writer. 
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taken what liberties they please, if the learned have nothing 
more than their antiquity to justify their laying about them 
at that enormous rate, I shall wish they had a better excuse 
for them. The personal ridicule and scurrility thrown uiwn 
Socrates, which Plutarch too condemns, and the boldness of 
Juvenal, in writing real names over guilty characters, I can¬ 
not think are to be pleaded in right of our modern liberties 
of the same kind. Fac'd indignatio versum may be a very 
spirited expression, and seems to give a reader hopes of a 
lively entertainment; but f am afraid reproof is in unequal 
hands when angi'r is its executioner ; and though an out¬ 


rageous invective may carry some truth in it, yet it will ne¬ 
ver have that natural, easy credit with us, which we give 
to the laughing ironies of a co(»l head. Th<; satire that can 
smile circum j)ra!Cordia ludit/’and seldom fails to bring 
the reader quite over to his si«lc. whenever ridicule and 
folly are at variance; but whejt a person satirised is used 
with the extremest rigour, Im may stmuTune.-. meet with com¬ 
passion instead td’contempt, and throw back the odium that 
was designed for him, upon the author. When 1 would, 
therefore, disarm the satirist of this indignation, 1 mean little 
more than that I would take from him all private or p<;rsonal 
prejudice, and would still have him as much general vice to 
scourge as he pleases, and that with as much fire and spirit as 
art and nature demand, to enliven his work, and kt^ep his 
read(;r awake. 


7\gaitisl all this it may be objected, that these are laws 
which nomdnit phlegmatic writers will observe, and oidy men 
of eminence should give. 1 grant it, and therefore only 
submit tlnmi to writers of better judgment. 1 prcforid not 
to restrain others from chasing what I don’t like; they arc 
welcome, if they please, too, to think J oiler these rules more 
from an incapacity to break them, than from a moral huma- 
nily. Ijci i< be sosfill; (hat will not weaken 1 he strength of 
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wliilt 1 Ikivr ass(‘rtod, if my assertion J)e true, And though 
i allow that provocation is not apt to weigh out its resent- 
inents by drachms and scru])les, I shall still think that no 
public revenge can be honourable, where it is not limited by 
justice ; and if honour is insatiable in its revenge, it loses 
what it contends for, and sinks itself, if' not into cruelty, at 
least, into vain-glory. 

This so singular concern which I have shown for others, 
nmy naturally lead you to ask me what I feel for myself, 
when 1 am unfavourably treated by the elaborate authors of 
our daily jiapers. Shall I In; sincere, and own my frailty ? 
Its usual ellect is to make me vain; for J consider, if I w'c^re 
(juite good for nothing, these piddlers in wit would not Ik* 
concerned to lake me to ]>ieces, or (not to be quite so vain) 
when they moderately charge me with only ignorance or 
dulness, I .sc(i nothing in that which an honest man nc<id bi; 
ashamed of.* 'I'here is many a good soul, who, from those 
sweet slumbers oflhe brain, are never awakened by tlu* least 
harmful thought: and 1 am sometimes t(*mpted to think 
those r('tailers of wit mav be of the same class ; that what 
they write ]>roceeds not from malice, but industry ; and that 
I might no more to rejiroach them, than I would a lawyer 
that phjads against me for his fee ; that their detraction, like 
dung throvMi upon a im'adow, though it may seem at first to 
delbrm the prospect, in a little^ time it will disappear of it¬ 
self, and leave an involuntary eroji of praise behind it.f 

* Wlien Cibber was charged with moral oflTenccs of a deeper 
dye, he tlioiight himself at liberty, I presume, to rcliruiiiish his in- 
dilference, and bring the libeller to account. On a future page will 
be found the public advertisement in which he offered a reward of 
ten pounds for the detection of Dennis. 

+ There are instances, however, in which detraction has rather 
lain “ like lumps of marl upon a barren moor, encumbering what 
they cannot fertilise.”—Sheridan's “ Critic,” 
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When they confine thoniselvos to a soIxt criticism mwii 
what I write, if their censure is just, what answer can J 
make to it ? If it is unjust, why should I suppose that a sen¬ 
sible reader will not see it, as well as myself? Or, admit I 
were able to expose them, by a laughing reply, w ill not that 
reply beget a rejoinder? And though they might be gainers, 
by having the worst on’t, in a paper war, that is no temp¬ 
tation for me to come into it. Or (<<r make both sides less 
considerable) would not my bearing iIi-laMgnag<*, from a 
chimney-sweeper, do me less barm, than it would be tt) box 
w'ith him, though I w'cro sure to beat him ? Nov indeed is 
the little n'putation 1 have as an author, worth the trouble 
of a defence. Then, as no criticism can possiijly make me 
worse tlian 1 really am, so nothing 1 can sa;, of lujself can 
possibly make me better; when therefore a det<‘nuined cri¬ 
tic comes armed with w it and outrage, to take from mo that 
small pittance T have, I would no more dis]mtc with him, 
than I vvoidd resist a gentleman of the road, t(^ save a littK; 
pocket-money. Men that are in want tla icselves, sc'idom 
make a conscitmee of taking it tiom .)i'vrs. Whoever 
thinks ] have too much, is welcome to what, share of it he 


pleases; nay, to make him more merciful, (.as I partly guess 
the worst he can say of what I now write) 1 will prevent 
even the imputation of his doing me injustice, and honestly 
say it myself; viz. 'J’hat of all the assurances I was ever 
guilty of, this, of writing inj own life is the most hardy,—I 
beg his pardon,—impudent is what I should have said ; 
that through every page there runs a vein of vanity and im¬ 
pertinence, vvhichno French ensign’s “Memoirs” ever came 
lip to ; but, as this is a common error, 1 presume the terms 
of doating f rifler, old fool, or conceited coxcomb, will carry 
contempt enough for an iinjiartiaJ censor to bestow on me ; 
that my style is unequal,pert, and frothy, patched and party- 
coloured, like the coat of an harlequin ; low and jiompous, 
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crammed with epithets, strewed with scraps of second-hand 
Latin from common quotations; frequently aiming at wit, 
without ever hitting the mark; a mere ragout, tossed up 
from the offals of other authors : my subject below all pens 
but my own, which, whenever 1 keep to, is flatly daubed by 
one eternal egotism; that I want nothing but wit to be as 
an accomplish('d a coxcomb here, as ever I attempted to ex¬ 
pose on the theatre; nay, that this very confession is no 
more a sign of my modesty, than it is a proof of my judg¬ 
ment ; that, in short, you may roundly tell me, that- 

Ciuna (or Cibber) vult videri pau])er, et est paiij)er.” 

Wlieti liuiuble Cinna cries, “ I'm poor and low,” 

You may beleve him—ho is roalh'^ so. 

Well,Sir Critic ! and what of all this: Now' I have laid 
my .self at y<nir feet, what will you do with me ? Expose me : 
Why, dear sir, does not every man that vviitt's cxpo.se him¬ 
self? (Jan you make me more ridiculous than nature has 
made me? You could not surely suppose, that 1 would lose 
tin* ph'asiire of writing, ])ee.au.s(; you might possibly judge 
me a blockhead, or perhaps might j)leasanlly hdl other peo¬ 
ple they ought to think me so, too, W^ill not they judge as 
well from what T say, as what you say ? If then you attack 
me merely t<J divert yotirself your excuse for writing will be 
no better than mine. But pc'rhajjs you may w'ant bread : 
ifthat be the case, even go to dinner, in God’s name ! 

If our best authors, when teazed by tliese trith*rs, have 
not been masters of this indifference, I should not wonder if 
it were disbelieved in me ; but when it i.> considered that 1 
have allowed my never having been disturbed ir)to a reply 
has proce(‘dcd as much from vjinity as from philosophy, the 
matter then may not seem so incredible : and though I con¬ 
fess, the complete; revenge of making them immortal dunces 
* • 

m immortal verse, might be glorious, yet, if you w'ill call 
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it insensibility in me, never to have winced at them, even 
that insensibility has its happiness; and wliat could glory 
give me more; For my part, I have always had the coni- 
fi)rt to think, whenever tlicy designed me a disfiivonr, it ge¬ 
nerally flew back uito their own faces, as it happens to chil¬ 
dren when they squirt at their play-fellows against (he 
wind. If a scribbler cannot be easy, because he fancies I 
have too good an opinion of my own productions, let him 
write on, and mortify; I owt him not the charily to be out 
of temper myself, merely lo keep him quiet, or give him joy: 
nor, in reality, can I sec, why any thing misrepresented, 
(hough belieMid of me by persons (o whom 1 am unknown, 
ought to give me any more concern, than what may be 
thought of me in l^apland : 'lis with those with whom 1 
am to live only, wh(;re my character can affect me ; and I 
will venture to say, he must find out a new waiy of writing, 
(hat will make me pass my time / here less agr<!eably. 

You see, sir, how liard it is fn a man (hat is talking of 
himself, to know when to give o\er ; but if you arelired, lay 
me aside till you havr* a fresh appetite; h* not. I’ll tell yoti 
a story. 

Tn (he year 1730, there were many authors, whose meril 
w anted nothing bii( inlerest to recotnnumd them to th<! va- 
cant laurel, and tviio took it ill, lo sec it at last confiTred 
upon a comeihaii; insonmeh, that they were resolvtal, at 
least, to shew specimens of their superior prettmsions, and 
accordingly etdivened the public papers with ingenious epi¬ 
grams, and satirical llirts, at the unworthy successor : these 
papers, my friends, with a w'icked smile, would often put 
into niy liands, and desire me* lo read them fairly in com¬ 
pany : this was a challenge which 1 never declined, and, 
to do my doughty antagonists justice, I always read tlumi 
with as much im[)artial spirit, as if 1 had written them my¬ 
self. While I was thus b(;sc( on all sides, there happened 
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lo sit‘p forth !i poetical kni^ht-crrant to my assistance, wlio 
was hardy enough to publish some com passionate! stanzas in 
iny tavour. These*, you may be sure, the raillery of my 
friends could do no less than say, I had written te> rnjself. 
To deny it, I knew, would but have confirmed their pre¬ 
tended suspicion : I theTe'fore told them, since it gave them 
such joy te> believe lh(*m rny own, J would do my be^st to 
make the wholes town think so, too. As the oddness of this 
|■(*[)l Y was, I knew, v/hat would not be easily coinpreliended, 
J desired thi'm lo have a day’s patience, and 1 would ])riiit «au 
<*\planation to it: lo conclude, in two days after 1 sent this 
letter, uilh some dogg(*rel rhjmes at the bottom. 

To the Author of tlie Whitehall Evening Post. 


SlK, 

The verses to the laureat, in youns of Saturday last, have occa¬ 
sioned (he fi>llowiiig reply, which 1 hope you''ll give a place in your 
next, lo ^hn^v that ^\e can be quii k as well as smart, upon a pro¬ 
per occasion ; and, as 1 think it tlie lowest mark of a scoundrel to 
make l)old with any man's eliaracter in print, withonl siibscribiiig 
(lu; trill'name of the author; f therefore desire, if the laureat is 
t oncerned enough to osk the question, that yon will tell him my 
name, and wliere f live ; till tlien, 1 beg leave to be known by no 
other tlian that of, 

Your servant, 

INlonday, Jan. 11, 1730. Francis Fairplav. 


'These were the verses. 


Ila, ha ! Sir Cull, is tliat thy way, 

'Thy own dull praise to write ? 

And would’st thou stand so sure a lay ? 
No, that’s too stale a bite. 


Nature and art in thee combine, 
Thy talents here excel: 

All shining brass thou dost outshine, 
To play the cheat so well. 


I) 
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cies rppptituplacorctso delicious a morsel could not he 
served up too often. After it had held them nine times told 
for a jest, the public has been pestered with a tenth skull, 
thick enough to repeat it. Nay, the very learned in th<> 
law, have at last facetiously laid hold of it. Ten years after 
it first came from me, it served to enliven the eI(K]u<>nce 
of an eminent pleader before a House of Parliament ! 
What author would not envy me so frolicsome a tliult, that 
had such public honours paid to it ? 

After this consciousness of luy real defects, you will easily 
judi^c, sir, how little I presume that my poetical labours may 
outlive those of my mortal cotemjvoraries. 

At the same time that I am so humbh' in my pretensions 
to fame, I would not be thought to undervalue it; nature 
will not suffer us to despise it, but she may sojnetirnes make 
us too fond of it. I luave known more than one’ good writer, 
very nearly ridiculous, from bein<j: in too much heat about 
it. Whoever intrinsically deserves it, will always have a 
proportionabh; right to it. It can neiilicr be resigned, nor 
taken from you by violence. Trulh, which is unalterable, 
must (however his fame may be cont('sted) give every man 
his due: what a poem vveighs, it will be worth ; nor is it in 
the power of human ehxiueuce, with favour or prejudice, to 
increase or diminish its value. Prejudice, ’tis true, may a 
while discolour it; but it will always have its appeal to tin; 
eejuity of good sense, which will never fail, in the end, to re¬ 
verse all false judgment against it. Theret<)re, when I see 
an eminent author hurt, and impatient at an impotent attack 
upon his labours, he disturbs my inclination to admire him; 
I grow doubtful of the favourable judgment I have made of 
him, and am quite uneasy to see him so tender, in a point he 
cannot but know he ought not himself to be judge of; his 
concern, indeed, at another’s prejudice, or disapprol>atioii, 
may be natural; but, to own it, seems to me a natural weak- 
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?iess. When a work is apparently great, it will go without 
crutches; all your heart and anxiety, to heighten the fame 
of it, then becomes low and little. He that will bear no cen¬ 
sure, must be often robbed of his due praise. Fools have as 
good a right to be readers, as men of sense have, and why not 
to give their judgments, too ? Methinks it would be a sort of 
tyranny in wit, for an author to be publicly putting every 
argument to death that appeared against him; so absolute a 
demand for approbation, puts us upon our right to dispute 
it; praise is as much the reader’s property, as wit is the 
author’s; applause is not a tax paid to him as a prince, but 
rather a benevolence given to him as a beggar ;* and we have 
naturally more charity for the dumb beggar, than the sturdy 
one. The merit of a writer, and a fine woman’s face, are 
never mended by their talking of them: how amiable is she 
that s{*ems not to know she is handsome ! 

To conclude; all I have said upon this subject is much 
better contained in six lines of a reverend author,f which 
will be an answer to all critical censure for ever. 

Time is the judge; time ha.s nor friend nor foe; 

False fame will wither, and the true will grow. 

Arm’d with this truth, all critics I defy. 

For, if I fall, by my own pen I die, 

Wliilo .snarlers strive, with proud but fruitless pain, 

To wound immortals, or to slay the slain. 

* This is an assertion in which we cannot coincide, because if 
even Mr. Cibber’s statement be correct, that rvit is an author's 
property, the public in accepting it, are bound to return him an 
adequate compensation. Will any man maintain that praise is 
yrutuitously bestowed upon the finer passages of Shakspeare, 
without any reference to their equitable demands, as rich flights of 
sublimity, or rare specimens of humour ? 

t Dr. Young. • 
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CHAP. 111. 


authors several chances for the churchy the courts and the 
arnttf-—Qoiny to*the xtniversity^ met the revolution at N^ot^ 
tingham ,— Took arms on that aide .— What he saw of it^—A 
few political thoughts.—Fortune willing to do for him.—His 
neglect of her .— 1 he stage preferred to all her favours .— The 
profession of an actor considered .— The misfortunes and ad¬ 
vantages of it. 

J AM now conic to thiii crisis of niy life, when Fortiiuc 
seemed to be at a loss what s!u; should do with iiii-. Had she 
favoured ray Cither’s first designation ol'nie, he might then, 
perhaps, luive liad as sangniiie luipes of my being a bisho]), 
as 1 afterwards conceived of my being a general, when I 
first took arras, at the revohition. iNuy, after that, I had a 
third (diance, too, equally as good, of becouiing an under- 
propp<?r of the state. How, at last, I came to be none of 
all these, the sequel w ill inform you. 

About the year 1687, I was taken from school to stand at 
the election of children into Winchester College.; and being, 
by my mother’sside, a descendantof William of Wykchain, 
the founder, ray father, who knew little how the w'orld was 
to be dealt with, imagined my having that advantage, wonld 
be security enougli for my success, and so sent me simply 
down thitlier, witliout the least favourable recommendation 
or interest, Init that of“ my naked merit, and a jioinpous jm;- 
digree iy my pock(‘t. Had he tacked a direction to my 
back, and sent me by the carrier to the mayor of tlu^ town. 
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to be chosen member of parliament there, 1 inij^ht have had 
just as much chance to have succeeded in the one, as the 
otlier. Hut I must not omit in this place, to let you know, 
that the experience which my father then bought, at toy 
cost, taught him, some years alter, to take a more judicious 
care of my younger brother, Jicwis Cibber, whom, with the 
present of a statue of the tijunder, of his own making, he 
recommended to the same ct)l]ege. This statue now stands 
(I think) over the school-door there, and was so well exe¬ 
cuted, tht'it it seemed to s[)eak--for its kinsman. It was 

no sooner set uji, than the door of preferment was open to 
him. 

] I ere, one would think, niy brother had the advantage of 
me, in the favour of foi-tune, by this his first laudable step 
into the world, I own, I was so proud of his success, that 
I <*ven valued myself upon it : and yet it is but a melan¬ 
choly reflection, to oliscrve how unequally his profession 
and mine were provided for; uhen 1, who had been the 
outcast of fortune, could find iiK'ans, from my income of the 
theatre, befirre I was my own master there, to supply, in his 
highest jrreferment, his ('onimon necessities, I cannot paii; 
with his memory without hdling you, J had as sincere a 
concern firr this brother’s well-being, as my own. He had 
lively parts, and more than «>rdiiuiry learning, with a good 
d(>al of naturjil wit arid humour ; but from too great a dis¬ 
regard to his health, he died a fellow of New College, in 
Oxford, soon after he had been rudained by Dr. Compton, 
then Bishoj) of liondon. I now return to the state of my 
own aflair at Winchester. 

After the election, the moment I was informed that I was 
one c»f the unsuccessful candidates, 1 blest myself to think 
u hat a happy reprieve 1 had got, from the confined life of a 
school-boy, and the same day look post back to London, 
that T might arrive time enough to see a play (then my dar- 

o 4 
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ling delight) l)efore ray mother might demand an account 
of my travelling charges. When I look b«ick to that time, 
it almost makes me tremble to think what miseries, in fifty 
years farther in life, such an unthinking head was liable to. 
To ask, why Providence afterwards took more care of me 
than I did of myself, might be making too bold an inquiry 
into its secret will and pleasure: all I can say to that, jwinl 
is, that I am thankful, and amazed at it.'*' 

’Tw'as about this time I first imbibed an inclination, which 
I durst nt)t reveal, for the stage ; fi)r, besides that I knew it 
would disoblige my father, 1 had no conception of any 
means, practicable, to make my w'ay to it. I thendbre sup¬ 
pressed the bewitching ideas of so sid)liinc a station, mid 
compounded with my ambition by laying a lower scheme, 
of only getting the nearest w ay into the immediate life of a 
genth'man collegiafi*. My father being at this time em¬ 
ployed at Chatsw'orth, in Derbyshire, by the (then) JSarl of 
Devonshire, who was raising that seat I'rom a Gothic, to a 
Grecian magnificence, I made use of the leisure I then 
had, in London, to open to him, by letier, my disinclination 
to wait another year for an nnceilain jireferment at Win¬ 
chester, and to entreat him that he w'ould send me, per sal- 
tum, by a short cut, to the university. My father, who was 

* There is a levity in this sentence, which accords with the 
charges so often brought against Cibber of impiety and irreligion. 
Dennis, in a “ Letter to Sir John Edgar,” alias Sir Richard 
Steele, accuses him of spitting upon a picture of our Saviour, at 
Bath,and Dr. Johnson informed Davies, (l) that Cibber having 
once entered into conversation, at Tunbridge, with the famous 
Mr. Whi.ston, on purpo.se to insult him, that gentleman cut the 
matter short by declining to discourse witli him, he being a clergy¬ 
man, and his antagonist, as he told him, not only a player, but, as 
he had heard, a pimp. 


(1) Dramatic Miscellanies. 
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naturally indulgent to me, seemed to comply with my re¬ 
quest, and MTote word, that as soon as his aflairs would jier- 
init, he would carry me with him, and settle me in some col¬ 
lege, but rather at Cambridge, where,during his late residcnc.(; 
at that place, in making some statues that now stand upon 
Trinity College new library, he had contracted some ac¬ 
quaintance with the heads of houses, who might assist his 
intentions for me. This I liked better than to go discoun¬ 
tenanced to Oxford, to which it would have been a sort of 
reproach to me, not to have come elected. After sc^me 
months were elapsed, my father not being willing to let me 
lie too long idling in London, sent for me down to Chats- 
worth, to be under his eye, tilt he could be at leisure to 
carry me to Cambridge. Before 1 could set out, on my 
journey thither, the nation (1*11 in labour of the revolution, 
the n(*ws being then just brought to London, that the Prince 
of Orange, at the head of an army, was landed in the west. 
When I came to Nottingham, 1 found my father in arms 
then*, among those forces which the Karl of Devonshire had 
raised for the redress of our violated laws and liberties. 
My father judged this a proper season, for a young stripling 
to turn himsedf loose into the bustle of the world ; and b(*ing 
himself too advanc(*d in years, to endure the winter fatigue, 
which might possibly follow, entreated that injble lord, that 
he would be pleased to accept of his son in his room, and 
that he would give him (my ftitluT) leave to return, and 
linish his works at (3hatsworlh, This was so well received 
by his lordship, that he not only admitted of my service, 
but promised my father, in return, that when afliiirs were 
settled, he would provide for me. Upon this, my father 
returned to Derbyshire, while I, not a little transported, 
jumped into his saddle. Thus, in one day, all my thoughts 
of the University w'ere smothered in ambition! A slight 
eoimnission for a horse ollicer, was the least view I had 
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before tne. Af this erisis, you cannot but observe that the 
fete of Kiiij? .tames and of the Prince of Orange, and that of 
so mimite a being as myself, were: all at once upon tla; an¬ 
vil. In Avhat shape they would severally come out, though 
a good guess might be made, was not then demonstrable to 
the deepest foresight; but as my fortune seemed to be of 
small importance to the public. Providence thought fit to 
postpone it, till that of those gr<;at rulers of nations was 
justly perfected. Yet, had my fotlu^r’s business permitted 
him to hav'c carried me, one month sooner, as he intended, 
to the University, who knows Imt, by this time, that purer 
fountain might have washed my imperfections into a capa¬ 
city of writing, instead of plays and annual odes, sermons, 
and pastoral letters. Hut whatever care <.»f the church 
might so have fallen to my share, as I dare say it may be 
now, in better hands, 1 ought not to ri'pine at my being 
otherwise disposi^d of. 

You must, now, consider me as <»n>' among those desjic- 
rati? thousands, who, after a patiein-e >orely tried, took 
arms under the banner of nece.ssily., (iu; natural jiarent of idl 
human huvs and governmc'nt. 1 cjnestion, if in all the 
histories of empire, there is one instance of so bloodless a 
revolution, as tliat in England in ItjSS, w^hercin wings, 
tories, princes, jirelati's, nobles, clergy, c;omnion people, 
and a standing army, wen; unanimous. To have seen all 
England ol'one mind, is to have lived at a very jjarticular 
juncture. Happy nation ! who are never divided among 
themselves, but w hen th(‘y have l(!ast to complain of. Our 
greatest grievance since that time, seems to have been, that 
we cannot all govern ; and till the numbi'r of good places 
are equal to those who think themselves (jualitied for them, 
there must iwer be a caiisi; of contention among us. While 
great men want great posts, the nation will never want real 
or seeming patriots; and while great posts are filled with 
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persons whose capucitit's are but human, such persons will 
never be; allowed to be without errors. Not even the revo¬ 
lution, with all its advaiit{ige.s, it seems, has been able to 
furnish us with unexceptionable statesmen, lor, from that 
lime, I don’t remember any one set of ministers, that have 
not Invai heartily railed at; a period long enough, one 
^vould think, if all of them have been as bad as they have 
bt'tm called, to make a jjeople de.spair of evtT seeing a good 
one. But as it is possible that envy, pri'judice, or parly, 
may .sometimes have a share in wliat is generally thrown 
upon them, it is not easy U)r a private man to know who is 
absolutely in the right, from what is said against them, or 
from what their friends or dependants may say in their 
tavour; though I can hardly forbear thinking, that tliey 
who hav(i l)e('n longest raih'd at, mirst, from that circuiu- 

stanr<s show, in some sort, a proof of capacity.-But to 

m\" history. 

«/ 4 * 

It. were almost incredibh^ to t(“U you, at th(‘ latter end of 
King .James’s tinn', though the rod of arbitrary pow<?r was 
always shaking over u.s, with what freedom and contempt 
the common people, in the open streets, talked of his w'ild 
measures to make a whole protestaiit nation pai>ists ; ami 
yet, in the height of our secure and wanton defiance of 
him, wa*, of the \ulgar, had no firther notion of any re¬ 
medy for this evil, than a satisJicd presumption that our 
numbers w ere too great to be mastered by his mere will 
and pleasure; that though he might be too h:ird for our 
laws, he would never be able to get tin; better of our 
nature; and that to drive all Kngland inti> ])opery and 
slavery, he would find would be teaching an old lion to 
dance.* 


■* His favourite simile is a lion. Tims, [Ito.] page BU, wc have 
a “ suiislicd presumption, l.lial le drive all lingland into 
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J)ut, happy was it fur the nation, that it had then wiser 
heads in it, who knew how to lead a people so disposed 
into measures for the public preservation. 

Here, I cannot help reflecting on the very different 
deliverances England met with, at this time, and in the 
very same year of the century before: then, (in 1588) 
under a glorious princess, who had at heart the good and 
ha})piness of her people, we scattered and destroyed the 
most formidable navy of invaders that ever covered the 
seas : and now, (in 1G88) under a prince who had alienated 
the hearts of his people, by his absolute measures to oppress 
them, a foreign power is received with op(‘ii arms, in de¬ 
fence of our laws, liberties, and religion, which our native 
prince had invaded. How vvidtdy (lillercnt were these 
two monarchs in their sentiments of glory ! But, tantuvi 
rcligio poluil suadcrc malorumJ’ 

When we consider in what height of the nation’s pro¬ 
sperity the successor of Queen J'^liznbeth Ctamci to this 
throne, it seems amazing that such a pile of English fame 
and glory, which her skilful administration had erected, 
should, in every following reign, down to the Revolution, 

popery and slavery, **** would be teaching an old Hon to dance.” 
At page 104, this “ new race of critics seem **** like the lion- 
whelps in the Tower,” &c. besides a third allusion to the same 
animal; and this brings into my mind a story which 1 once heard 
from Hoolh, that our biographer had, in one of his plays, in a 
local simile, introduced this generous beast in some island or coun¬ 
try where lions did not grow; of which being informed by the 
learned Booth, the biographer replied, “ Pr’ythee, tell me, then, 
where there is a lion; for. Gad’s curse, if there be a lion in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, 1 will not lose my simile.”—“ Cham¬ 
pion,” May fi, 1740. 

Vide note on p;igc I.*!. 
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so niihappily moulder away in one continual gradation of 
political errors: all which must have been avoided, if the 
plain rule, whieh that wise princess left behind her, had 
been observed, viz .—That the love of her people was the 
surest stipport of her throne. This was the principle by 
which she so happily governed herself, and those she had 
the care of. In this she found strength to combat and 
struggle through more difficulties and dangerous conspira- 
ci('s, than ever Jinglish monarch had to cope with. At the 
same time that she professed to desire the jicople’s love, 
she took care that h<*r actions should deserve it, without 
the least abatement of her prerogative; the terror of 
which she so artfully covered, that she somelinies seemed 
to flatter those she was determined should obey. If the 
four following princes had exercised their regal authority 
with so visible a regard to the public w(;ifare, it were hard 
to know whether the people of J'ingland might have ever 
complained of them, or even felt the want of that liberty 
they now so happily enjoy. ’I’is true, that before her 
time, our ancestors had many successful contests with their 
sovereigns for their antient right and claim to it; yet 
what did those successes amount to ? Little more than a 
declaration, that there was such a right in being; but who 
ever saw it enjoyed ? Did not the actions of almost every 
succeeding reign show, there were still so many doors of 
oppression left open to the jirerogative, that, whatever 
value our most eloquent legislators may have set upon those 
antient liberties, 1 doubt it will be difficult to fix the 
period of their having a real being, before the Revolution. 
Or, if there ever was an elder period of our unmolested 
enjoying tlum, I own my poor judgment is at a loss wherc 
to place it. 1 will boldly say, then, it is to the Revolution 
only, we owe the full possession of what, till then, we 
never had more than a perpetually contested right lo : 
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And, from tlioncr, from the liovolutioii, it is that the pvo- 
tcstant successors of King William have found their pater¬ 
nal can? and maintenance of that right lias been the surest 
basis of their glory. 

These, sir, are a few of my political notions, which I 
have ventured to exposi', that you may see wlial sort of an 
l^iglish subject J am ; how w ise, or weak, they may have 
shown ni(*, is not my (*onceru: ht the Aieight of these 
matters have drawn me mwer so fir out of my depth, 1 
still flatter myself that 1 have kept a simple, honi'st head 
above Abater. And it is a solid oomf)rt to me, to consider 
that hoAV insigniticant so€'v(*r my lile Avas at the Revolution, 
it had still the good fortune to make one, among the many, 
who brought it jibout; and tliat 1 now, with my ciMwals, 
as Avell as Avitli the millions since l)orn, enjoy the happy 
effects of it. 

JButI must iiOAA'^ let you st'e bow my pai’ticular fortune 
AATnt forw'ardjAvith this chaugiMu tla governmcul : of Avliich 
I shall not protimd to give \ou ui.v iarliwT account than 
Avhat my simple cyc‘s saAV of it. 

We had not beim many da>s :it NoUinghani, lieliire we 
heart!, that flu; Prince of f)r?iimark, wdth some other jrreal 
persons, Mcro ^oiic off, from tlic Kiiij^, t(» 1h(! Prince of 
Oranjre, and ihat (lie Princess Ann, fearin" <lu! king h(?r la¬ 
ther’s resentment might fall upon Iut, for her consort’s re- 
\olt, had withdrawn herself, in the night, from London, and 
was then within half a day’s journey of Nottingham; on 
which very morning we were suddenly alarmed with the 
news, that two thousand of the king’s dragoons were in 
close pursuit to bring her back prisoner to Jiondon. Bui 
this alarm, it seems^ was all stratagem, and was but a part 
of that gcnc-ral terror which was thrown into many other 
places about the kingdom, i»t the same time, with design 
to animate and unite the ])eopte in their common defence 
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it being then given out, that the Irish were every where 
at our heels, to cut off* all the protestnnts within the reach 
of tlieir fury. In this alarm our troops scrambled to arms, 
in as much order Jis their consternation would admit of, 
when having advanced some few miles on the London 
road, they met the princess in a coach, attended only by 


the Lady Churchill, (now* Duchess Dowager of Marl¬ 
borough) and the Ji.idy Fitzheuding, whom they conducted 
into Nottingham, through the acclamations of the j^eople. 
1'hc same night all the noblemen, ajid the other persons of 
distinction, then in arms, had the honor to su]) at her 
Royal Ifighncss's table, which was then furnished (as all 
her necessary accommodations were) by the care, and at 
the charge of the Lord Uevinisliire. At this onteriaininent, 
of which I was a s])ectator, something ver\ particular sur- 
pris(‘d me. The noble gm sts at the table hapjK'ning to be 
more in number, than attendants, out of liveries, could be 
found for, I being well known in the Lord Devonshire’s 
fiimily, was desired by his lordshijfs Maitre dMlotel to as¬ 
sist at it. The post assigned me was to observe what the 
Lady Churchill might call tlu'. Doing so near the table, 
you may naturally ask me, what t might have heard to have 
passed in conversation at it, Avliich I should certainly tell 
you, had 1 attejukid to uhovc* two words that were uttered 
there, and those were, ‘^yome wine and water.” These, 
1 remember, came distinguished, and observed to iny ear, 
because they came from the fair guest, whom I took such 
pleasure to w^ait on. Except at that single sound, all my 
senses were collected into iny eyes, which during the whole 

entertainment wanted no better amusement, than of steal- 
• 

mg now and then the delight of gazing on the fiiir object 
so near me. If so clear an emanation of beauty, such a 
commanding grace of aspect, struck me into a regard that 
had something softer than the most profound respect in it, 
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1 cannot see why I may not, without offence, remember 
it ; since beauty, like the sun, must sometimes lose its 
power to cluise, and shine"** into equal warmth, the peasant 
and the courtier. Now to give you, sir, a farther proof of 
how good a taste my first hopeful entrance into manhood 
set out with, I remember above twenty years after, when 
the same lady had given the world four of the loveliest 
daughters that ever were gazed on, even after they were 
all nobly married, and were becoim^ the reigning toasts 
of every party of pleasure, their still lovely mother hiid at 
the same time her votaries, and her health very often took 
the lead, in those involuntary triumphs of beauty. How¬ 
ever presumptuous or impertinent these thoughts might 
have appeared at my first entertaining them, why may I 
not hope that my having kept them decently secret, for full 
fifty years, may be now a good round plea for their pardon ? 
Were I now qualified to say more of this celebrated lady, T 
should conclude it thus :—that shi“ has has lived, lo all ap¬ 
pearance, a peculiar favourite of IVn idence ; that few ex¬ 
amples can parallel the profusion of bk'ssings which have 
attended so long a life of felicity. A person so attractive ; 
a husband so memorably great; an offspring so beautiful; 
a fortune so immense: and a title, which, when royal fi- 
vour had no highcT to bestow, she only could receive from 
the author of nature, a great grandmother without grey 
heirs! These arc such consummate indulgencies, that we 
might think f leaven has center’d them ail in one jjcrson, to 
let us see how far, with a lively understanding, the full pos¬ 
session of them could contribute to human happiness. I 
now return to our military affairs. 

* Though shine has here been most ungrammatically made a 
verb active, it is impossible to understand our author’s meaning, 
with even that licentious assistance. 
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From Nottinghiim our troops marched to Oxford; through 
every town we passed, the people came out, in some sort of 
order, with such rural, and rusty weapons as they had, to 
meet us, in acclamations of welcome, and good wishes. 
This, I thought, promised a favourable end of our civil war, 
when the nation seemed so willing to be all of a side. At 
Oxford, the Prince and Princess of Denmark met, for the 
first time, after their late separation, and had all possible 
honours paid tlicm by the University. Here we rested in 
quiet quarters for several weeks, till the flight of King 
James into France ; when the nation being left to take care 
of itself, the only security that could be found for it, was to 
advance the Prince and Princess of Orange to the vacant 
throne. The public tranquillity being now settled, our 
forces were remanded back to Nottingham. Here all our 
officers, who had commanded them from their first rising, 
received commissions to confirm them in their several posts; 
and at the same time, such private men as chose to return 
to their proper business or habitations, were offered their 
discharges. Among the small number of those, who re¬ 
ceived them, I was one; for not hearing that my name was 
in any of these new commissions, 1 thought it time for me 
to take my leave of ambition, as ambition had before se- 
dua^d me from the imaginary honours of the gown, and 
therefore resolved to hunt my fortune in some other field.* 

* Mr. Cibber’s natural temperament was that of notorious ti¬ 
midity, which led him, we are jiisLified in supposing, to relinquish 
his military pursuit. The players, who were subjected to his au¬ 
thority, had no other hold upon any of his passions to accomplish 
these views, and Mr. Victor related the following story in support 
of this imputation. 

Bickerstaff, a comedian, whose benefit-play Sir Richard Steele, 
in No. 3 of the Tattler,’^ good naturedly recommended to the 
public as his relation, had acquired an income^ of per week. 
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From Nottinghiira, I again returned to my father al 
Chatsworth, where I staid till my Lord came down, with 
the new honours of Lord Steward of his Majesty’s house¬ 
hold, and Knight of the Garter. A noble turn of fortune, 
—and a deep stake he had played for;—which calls to my 
memory a story we had then in the family, which, though 
too light for our graver historians’ notice, may be of weight 
enough for my humble memoirs. This noble lord being in 
the presence-chamber, in King James’s time, and known to 
be no friend to the measures of his administration, a cer¬ 
tain person in fiivour there, and desirous to be more so, look 
occasion to tread rudely upon his lordship’s foot, wdiicdi 
was returned with a sudden blow upon the spot. For this 
misdemeanour, his lordship was fined thirty thousand pounds; 
but I think had some time allowed him lor the payment. In 
the summer preceding the revolution, wlien his lordshi]^ 
was retired to Chatsworth, and had been there deeply en* 

Cibber^ in an economical moment, nitrcrichofl nno half of his sa¬ 
lary, and was immediately waited upon by the impoverished actor, 
who knew from what quarter this diminution !iad arisen. He re¬ 
presented the largeness of his and couoliiJed by flatly in¬ 

forming the cowardly manager, tliat, as he could not subsist upon 
the narrow allowance to which he had reduced him, ho must call 
the author of his distress to account, for that hew^ould rather perish 
by the sword, than die from starvation. The aflrighted Cibber re¬ 
ferred him to the next Saturday for answer, when he found his usual 
stipend was restored to its plenary amount,”—‘‘ Dramatic Miscel¬ 
lanies,” voh 3, p. 437. 

To Cibber’s passive valour. Lord Chesterfield ironically al¬ 
ludes in a weekly paper, called “Common Sense :”—“of all the 
comedians who have appeared on the stage in my memory, no one 
has taken a kicking with such humour as our excellent laureat:” 
and it is said that Gay gave him some striking proofs of the re¬ 
sentment he felt against him for the manner in which, when acting 
Bays^ he alluded to his comedy of “ Three Hours after Marriage.” 
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ffiiffcd with other noblemen, in the measures which soon 
after brought it to bear, King James sent a person down to 
him, with offers to mitigate his fine, upcm conditions of 
ready ixiyment, to which his lordship replied, “that if his 
Majesty pleased to allow him a liti le longer time, he would 
rather chuse to play ‘ double or quit’ with him.” I'he time 
of the intended rising being then so near at hand, the de¬ 
mand, it seems, came too late for a more serious answer. 

Ilowev(;r low my pretensions to preferment were at this 
time, my tather thought that a little court-favour added to 
them, might give him a chance for saving the expense of 
maintaining me, as he had intended, at the University. He 
therefore ordered me to draw up a petition to the duke, and^/ 
to give it some air of merit, to put it into Latin, the pra^y^r 
t>f which was, that his grace would be pleased to do some¬ 
thing (1 really forget what) forme. However, thgi^ duke, 
njion receiving it, was so good as to desire my would 

send me to London iii the winter, where he ^vould consider 
of some jiroyision for me. It might, indt^cd, w'ell require 
time to consider it; for 1 believe it was the.^ harder to know 
what 1 was really fit for, than to have gol4 me any thing I 
was not fit for flowever, to London 1 ci Vme, where I en¬ 
tered into my first state of attendance and ^ependance for 
about five months, till the February following^ But, alas! 
in my intervals of leisur;*, by frequently seein^;^plays, my 
wise bead was turned to higher views ; I saw no joy^Uiaity>'«!;^ 
other life than that of an actor; so that, as before, when a 
candidate at Winchester, I was even afraid of succeeding to 
the preferment 1 sought for. ’Tw.xs on the stage alone I 
had formed a happiness preferable to all tliat camps or courts 
could offer me, and there was J tletcrmincd, let father and 
mother take it as they pleased, to fix my non ultra. Here 
I think myself obliged, in respect to the honour of that noble 
lord, to acknowledge, that I Ijclievc his real intentions to 
do well for me were prevented by my own inconsiderate 

e2 
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folly ; so that if my life did not then take a more laudable 
turn, I have no one but myself to reproach for it; for I wiis 
credibly informed by the g-cntlemen of his household, that 
his grace had, in their hearing, talked of recommending me 
to the Lord Shrewsbury, then Secretary of State, for the first 
proper vacancy in that office. But the distant hope of a 
reversion was too cold a temptation for a spirit impatient as 
mine, that wanted immediate possession of what my heart 
was so differently set upon. The allurcnicnts of a thealre 
are still so strong in my memory, that perhaps few, except 
those who have fldt lliem, can conceive : and I am yet so 
far willing to excuse iriy folly, that 1 am convinced, were 
possible to take off that disgrace and pnjudice, which 
cifjstom has thrown upon the profession of an actor, many 
a W'ell-born younger brother, and beauly of low fortune, 
would\gladly have adorned the theatre, who by their not 
being able to brook such dishonour to tlicir birth, have pas¬ 
sed away their lives decently imherded and forgotten. 

Many years ago, when I was first in th(‘ management of 
the theatre, I remember a'strong instanc<v which will show 
you wdiat degree of ignominy the profession of an actor 
was then held at. A lady, with a real title, whose female 
indiscretions had occasioned her family to abandon her, 
being willing, in her distress, to make an honest penny of 
what beauty she had left, dosir<?d to be admitted as an ac¬ 
tress ; when, before she could receive our answer, a gentle¬ 
man, probably by her relations’ permission, advised us not 
to entertain her, for reasons easy l^o be guessed. You may 
imagine w c could not be so blind to our interest as to make 
an honourable family our unnecessary'enemies, by not taking 
his advice; which the lady, ti)o, being sensible of, she saw the 
affair had its difficulties, and therefore pursued it no farther. 
Now, is not it hard that it should be a doubt whether this 
lady’s condition or ours were the more melancholy? For, 
here you find her honest endeavour to get bread from the 
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stage was looked upon as an addition of new scandal to her 
former dishonour; so that I am afraid, according to this 
way of thinking, had the same lady stooped to have sold 
patches and pomatum, in a band-box, from door to door, 
she might, in that occupation, have starved with less in- 
fomy, than had she relieved her necc.ssities by being famous 
on the theatre. Whether this prejudice may have arisen 
from the abuses that so often have crept in upon the stage, 
I am not clear in ; though when that is grossly the case, 1 
will allow there ought to be no limits set to the contempt of 
it, Yet in its lowest condition, in my time, methinks there 
could have been no pretence of preferring the band-box to 
the buskin ; but this severe opinion, whether merited or noj^ 
is not the greatest distress that this profijssion is liable to. / 

I shall now give you another anecdote, quite the reTi4rse 
of what I have instanced, whereui you will see aj^i actress 
as hardly used for an act of modesty, which, without being 
a prude, a woman, even upon the stage, '^ay sometimes 
think it necessary not to throw off. This,' too, I am forced 
to premise, that the truth of what I am goi»g to tell you, 
may not be sneered at before it be known. About the year 
1717, a young actress, of a desirable persP^b sitting in an 
upper box at the opera, a military gentlernili* thought this 
a proper opportunity to secure a tittle con\crsation with 
her; the particulars of which were, probabl^yUO more 
worth repeating, than it seems the demoiselle then thought 
them worth listening to; for, notwithstanding the fine 
things he said to her, she rather chose to give the music the 
prjeference of her attention. This indifference was so of¬ 
fensive to his high heart, that he began to change the ten¬ 
der into the terrible, and, in short, proceeded at last to 
treat her in a style too grossly insulting, for the meanest 
female ear to endure unresented; upon which, being 
beaten too far out of her discretion, she turned hastily upon 
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him, with an angry look, and a reply which seemed to set 
his merit in so low a regard, tluit he thought himself ob¬ 
liged in honour to take his time to resent it- This was the 
full extent of her crime, which his glory delayed ho longer 
to punish, than till the next time she was to appear upon 
the stage. There, in one of her best jHirts, wherein she 
drew a favourable regard and approbation from the au¬ 
dience, he, dispensing with the respect which some people 
think due to a polite assembly, began to interrupt her per¬ 
formance, with such loud and various notes of mockery, as 
other young men of honour, in the same place, have some¬ 
times made themselves undauntedly merry with. Thus, 
deaf to all murmurs or entreaties, of those about him, he 
pursued his point, even to throwing n<'ar her such trash 
as no person can be supposed to carry about him, unless to 
use on so particular an occasion. 

A gentleman, then behind the scenes, being shocked at 
his unmanly bthaviour, was w'arrn enough to say, tliat no 
man but a fool rc- a bully could be capable of insulting an 
audience or a wiWnan in so moustroirs a manner. The former 
valiant gentlemffUjtowhoseear the words were soon brought, 
by his spies, whom ho had placed Ix^hiiid the scenes, to ob¬ 
serve how tlio action was taken there, came immediately 
from the pit, in a heat, and demanded to know of the au¬ 
thor of those words, if he was the person that sfioke them ; 
to which he calmly replied, that though he had never seen 
him before, yet, since he seemed so earnest to be satisfied, 
he would do him the favour to own, that indeed the words 
were his, and that they would be the last words he should 
chusc to deny, whoever they might tall upon. To con¬ 
clude, their dispute was ended the next morning in Hyde 
Park, where the determined combatant, who first asked for 
satisfaction, was obliged afterwards to ask his life, too; 
whether he mended it or not, I have not yet heard; but 
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liis antagonist, in a few years after, died in one of the prin¬ 
cipal posts of the government. 

Now though I have, sometimes, known these gallant in- 
sulters of audiences, draw themselves into scrapes, which 
they have less honourably got out of, yet, alas! what has 
that availed ? This generous public-spirited method of 
silencing a few was but repelling the disease in one part, 
to make it break out in another: all endeavours {ft protec¬ 
tion are new provocations, to those who pride themselves 
in pushing their courage to a defiance of humanity. Even 
when a royal resentment has shown itself in the behalf of 
an injured actor, it lias been unable to defend him from 
lurther insults, an instance of which happened in the late 
King James’s time. Mr. Smith,* whose character as a 


^ This judicious actor, who is said to have been originally a bar¬ 
rister, came into the Duke’s Company, when acting under Sir Wil. 
Ham D’Avenant, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, about the year 1663, and 
made^is debut, according to conjecture, as the Corregidor in Tuke’s 

Adventures of Five Hours.”( 1) lie rose soon after to the duties 
of Buckingham^ in King Henry the Eighth,” and subsequently 
filled a range of characters distinguished by their variety and im¬ 
portance. Sir William Stanley^ in Caryl’s wretched play of the 
“ English Princess,” procured him additional estimation and ap¬ 
plause, which were still farther enlarged by his performance of 
Slandford in Shadwell’s “ Sullen Lovers.” Mr. Smith was the 
origInTil Chamont in Otway’s “ Orphan,” and played many parts 
of as much local consequence in pieces that are now forgotten. 

Chetwood informs us that Mr. Smith was zealously attached to 
the interests of King James the Second, in whoso army, attended 
by two servants, he entered as a volunteer. Upon the abdication 
of that monarch, hejretumed to the stage, by the persuasions of 
many friends, who admired his performances, and resumed his 


(1) This is the first 


part in which his appearance is noted by Downs the 


prompter. 
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gentleman, could have been no way impeached, had he not 
degraded it by being a celebrated actor, had the misfortune^ 

original part of Wilmore in the “ Roverbut having been re¬ 
ceived with considerable disapprobation, on account of his party 
principles, the audience was dismissed, and he departed from pub¬ 
lic life in the manner already mentioned. It is difficult to recon¬ 
cile these discrepancies. Chetwood’s minuteness looks like credi¬ 
bility, and Cibber has committed a mistake in stating that Mr. 
Smith entirely quitted” the stage at this secession, he having re¬ 
turned in 1695, when at the earnest solicitations of his sincere 
friends Mr. Betterton and Mrs. Barry, strengthened by the influ¬ 
ence of Congreve Over many of his connections in high life, he 
consented to sustain the part of Scandal in that author^s ooniedy of 

Love for Love,” upon its production at the new theatre in Lit¬ 
tle Lincoln's Inn Fields, when his inimitable performance imparted 
an extra charm to that admirable play. Continued peals of ap¬ 
plause attested the satisfaction which liis auditors felt at tlie re¬ 
turn of their old favourite, and it seems singular that Congreve 
should have wholly overlooked this memoralile event, in the ** pro¬ 
logue” at least, where the defection of Williams and Mrs. Mount- 
fort is thus obscurely stated : 

Forbear your wonder, and tlic fault forgive, 

I fill our larger family we grieve 

One fulling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 

These individuals deserted from the new colony before a single 
performance had taken place, and returned to tlieir original em¬ 
ployment in Drury-lane, from a refusal on the part of Betterton 
and his associates to reward their services by a fair equivalent. 
Mr. Smith continued on the stage till about twelve months after 
this period, when, according to Downs, having a long part in 
Banks’s tragedy of “Cyrus,”(2) he fell sick on the fourth day of 
performance, and died from a cold, as Chetwood relates, occa¬ 
sioned by cramp, which having seized him while in bed, he rose to 


(2) 4to, KJtJfi. 
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in a dispute with a gentleman behind the scenes^ to receive 
a blow from him. The Same night an account of this ac- 

get rid of it, and remained so long in his naked condition, that a 
fever ensued from disordered lungs, and, in three days, put an end 
to his existence. 

Barton Booth ap{)ears to have entertained a profound reverence 
for the abilities of Mr. Smith, upon whose death he composed the 
following inscription: 

Scenicus eximius, 

Regnante Carolo Secundo: 

Bettertono coetancus et amicus, 

Nec non propemodum sequalis : 

Haud ignobile stirpe oriundus, 

Nec litcrarum rudis humaniorum. 

Rem scenicam 

Per multos feliciter annos administravit, 

Justoque moderamine, et modum suavitate, 

Omnium inter theatrum 
Observantiam, extra theatrum laudem, 

Ubique benevolentiam et amorem, sibi conciliavit.(3) 

We have but a slender clue to the stage-management of Mr. 
Smith, which was exercised over the Duke^s Company in Dorset- 

(3) Or, in English, as follows: 

An excellent actor, 

Flourishing in the reign of Charles the Second ; 

Betterton’s cotcinporary and friend, 

And very near him in merit: 

Sprung from a genteel family 
And no stranger to polite literature. 

In the management of the drama 
lie acquitted himself many years witli deserved success; 

And, by a just deportment and sweetness of temper. 

Gained respect of all within the theatre. 

The praise of all without it, 

And every where retained the friendship 
And affection of mankind. 
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tion was carried to the king, to whom the gentleman was 
represented so grossly in the wrong, that, the next day his 

garden, conjointly with Betterton and Dr. D^Avenant, when the 
famous agreement which bears their signatures was concluded with 
Hart and Kynaston, for an union of the theatres. It has been said 
that Booth applied to him for an engagement, which was refused 
from a fear of offending his relatives, but with that kindness of ex¬ 
pression and deportment so warmly distinguished in his epitaph. 
This assertion, however, is unfounded, for when Mr. Smith died, 
Barton Booth was a Westminster scholar, and in the fourteenth 
year of his age; the character of this eminent comedian must, ac¬ 
cordingly have been drawn up from such intelligence as the writer 
acquired at a subsequent period.(4) 

It only remains to be remarked, that Chetwood has placed Mr. 
Smithes original return to the stage in the year 1692 ; but, not to 
insist upon the known looseness of this writer^s information, let us 
ask if a political offence would be so vehemently remembered, after 
the lapse of four years, as to drive an estimable actor from the harm¬ 
less pursuance of his ordinary duties? Cibber is diful?tlcss correct 
in the floating date of this fact, which must have happened 
to the revolution. Mr. Smith was a principal actor in Lee’s later 
tragedies, but in the ‘‘ Princess of Clove,” 4to, 1689, we find the 
part he would naturally have played to Betterton’s Nemours^ sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Williams. 

Smith’s value as an actor, may be immediately felt by a refer¬ 
ence to the parts he enjoyed under Betterton, with whom he lived 
till death in the most cordial manner, enhancing his fame by ho¬ 
nourable emulation, and promoting his interests by unbroken 
amity. No instance has been recorded of their dissention or dis¬ 
pute, and from the notice which Betterton extended to Booth, he 
very possibly communicated that high account of his departed 
friend, which the latter has recorded with such spirit and fidelity. 

From Cibber’s admission, it appears, that Smith’s moral quali- 

(I) Davij^’s “ Dramatic Misccllaaies," vol. HI, p. 334. 
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majesty sent to forbid him the court upon It. This indig¬ 
nity cast upon a gentleman, only for having maltreated a 
player, was looked upon as the concern of every gentleman ; 
and a party was soon formed to assert and vindicate their 
honour, by humbling this favoured actor, whose slight in¬ 
jury had been judged equal to so severe a notice. Accord¬ 
ingly, the next time Mr. Smith acted, he was received with 
a chorus of cat-calls, that soon convinced him he should 
not be suffered to proceed in his part; upon which, without 
the least discomposure, he ordered the curtain to be dropped; 
and, having a competent fortune of his own, thought the 
conditions of adding to it, by his remaining upon the stage, 
were too dear, and from that day entirely quitted it.* I 
shall make no observation upon the king’s resentment, or on 
tliat of his good subjects; how far cither was, or was not 
right, is not the point 1 dispute for: be that as it may, the 
unhappy condition of the actor Wivs so far from being re¬ 
lieved by this royal intcrix)sition in his favour, that it was 
the worse for it. 

While those sort of real distresses, on the stage, are so 
unavoidable, it is no wonder that young people of sense, 
(though of low fortune,) should be so rarely found, to sup¬ 
ply a succession of good actors. Why then may we not, in 
some measure, impute the scarcity of them, to the wanton 
inhumanity of those .spectators, who have made it so terri¬ 
bly mean to appear there ? W ere there no ground for this 
question, where could be the disgrace of entering into a so¬ 
ciety, whose institution, when not abused, is a delightful 
school of morality; and where, to excel, requires as ample 

tics and professional excellence procured him an extensive recep¬ 
tion among people of rank, a patronage which his polished manners 
continued to exact, till society, by his death, sustained one of its 
deepest deprivations. 

* This mistake is corrected in the foregoing note. 
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endowments of nature,* as any one profession, that of holy 
institution excepted, whatsoever ? But, alas, as Shakspeare 
says, 

Where is that palace, whereinto foul things. 

Sometimes, intrude not? 

Look into St. Peter’s at Home, and see what a profitable 
farce is made of religion there. Why then is an actor 
more blemished than a cardinal, while the excellence of 
the one arises from his innocently seeming what he is not, 
and the eminence of the other, from the most impious falla¬ 
cies that can be imjwsed upon human understanding ? If 
the best things, therefore, are most liable to corruption, 
the corruption of the theatre is no disproof of its innate and 
primitive utility. 

In this light, therefore, all the abuses of the stage, all the 
low, loose, or immoral supplements, to wit, whether, in 
making virtue ridiculous, or vice agr.•cable, or in the deco¬ 
rated nonsense and absurdities of panloinimical trumpery, 
I give up to the contempt of every sensible sjxictator, as so 
much rank theatrical pojjery, but can no! still allow these 
enormities to impeach the pnifession, while they are so 
palpably owing to the depraved taste of the multitude. 
While vice and farcical folly are the most profitable com- 

* And what value is intrinsically attached to the most “ ample 
endowments of nature ?” They are spontaneous, and so far in¬ 
ferior to the slighte.st accomplishments that can be secured by 
laborious research, or unwearied cultivation. If the honours of 
acting, as we have long suspected, depend upon no other attri¬ 
butes than those that nature accords,—if its highest excellencies lie 
beyond the grasp of science or acuteness, and yet are attainable 
by strong nerves and a handsome form, we may pronounce it to 
be a profession which no being can embrace with any solid claims 
to intellectual consideration. 
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modities, why should we wonder that, time out of mind, 
the poor comedian, when real wit would bear no price, 
should deal in what would bring him most ready money ? 
But this, you will say, is making the stage a nursery of vice 
and folly, or at least keeping an open shop for it.—I grant 
it: but who do you expect should rcfi)rm it ? The actors ? 
Why so ? If people are permitted to buy it, without blush¬ 
ing, the theatrical merchant seems to have an equal right 
to the liberty of selling it, withoxit reproach. That this 
evil wants a remedy, is not to be contested ; nor can it be 
denied, that the theatre is as capable of being preserved, 
by a reformation, as matters of more importance, xvhich, 
for the honour of our national taste, I could wish were at¬ 
tempted ; tind then, if it could not subsist, under decent 
regulations, by not b(‘ing permitted to present any thing 
there, but what were worthy to be there, it woidd be time 
enough to consider, whether it were necessary to let it to¬ 
tally fall, or elfectually support it. 

Notwithstanding all my best endejivours to recommend 
the profession of an actor to a more general favour, I 
doubt, while it is liable to such corruptions, and the actor 
himself to such unlimited insults, as I have already menti¬ 
oned, I doubt, 1 .say, we must still leave him a-drift, with 
his intrinsic merit, to ride out the storm as well as he is 
able. 

However, let us now turn to the other side of this ac¬ 
count, and see what advantages stand there, to balance the 
misfortunes I have laid before you. 'Fhere we shall still 
find some valuable articles of credit, that’ sometimes over¬ 
pay his incidental disgraces. 

First, if he has sense, he will consider, that as these in¬ 
dignities are seldom or never offered him by people that 
are remarkable for any one good quality, he ought not 
to lay them too close to his heart. He will know, too, that 
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when malice, envy, or a brutal nature, can securely hide 
or fence themselves in a multitude, virtue, merit, inno¬ 
cence, and even sovereign superiority, have been, and 
must be equally liable to their insults; that, therefore, \v hen 
they fldl upon him in the same manner, his intrinsic value 
cannot be diminished by them. On the contrary, if, with 
a decent and unruffled temper, he lets them pjiss, the dis¬ 
grace will return upon his aggressor, and perhaps warm 
the generous spectator into a partiality in his favour. 

That while he is conscious, that, as an actor, he must be 
always in the hands of injustice, it does him at least this 
involuntary good, that it keeps him in a settled resolution 
to avoid all occasions of provoking it, or of even offending 
the lowest enemy, who, at the expense of a shilling, may 
publicly revenge it. 

That, if he excels on the stage, and is irreproachable in 
his personal morals and behaviour, his profession is so liir 
from being an impediment, that it will be oftencr a just 
reason for his being received among people of condition 
with favour; and sometimes with a more social distinc¬ 
tion, than the best, though more profitable trade he might 
have followed, could have recommended him to.* 

* What is the familiarity with which our more notorious ex¬ 
hibitors on the stage are treated by persons of lofty rank and intel¬ 
lectual power, but a gross violation of their own attributes, and a 
flagrant departure from inherent propriety? If a singer, for in¬ 
stance, the mere possessor of fine natural organs, is not only en¬ 
couraged in the sphere of public exertion, but flattered by the 
smiles of private favour, such monstrous affability is neither due to 
the individual on whom it falls, nor consistent with the quarter from 
which it proceeds. Yet such a pander to public enjoyment inhales 
the very sunshine of worldly splendour, and while talents of labo- 
riou^rowth or general utility are excluded from observation, this 
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That this is a happiness to which several actors^ within 
my memory, as Betterton, Smith, Mountfort, Captain Grif¬ 
fin,* and Mrs. Bracegirdle, (yet living,) have arrived at; 
to which 1 may add the late celebrated Mrs. Oldfield. 
Now let us suppose these persons, the men, for example, 
to have been all eminent mercers, and the women as fa¬ 
mous milliners, can we imagine, that merely as such, 
though endowed with the same natural understanding, they 
could have been called into the same honourable parties 
of conversation ?t People of sense and condition could 
not but know, it was im])ossible they cmild have had such 
various excellencies on the stage, without having something 
naturally valuable in them : and I will take upon me to af¬ 
firm, who knew them all living, that there was not one of 

paltry machine of unsubstantial amusement sweeps through the rosy 
walks of life, surrounded with affluence, and courted by power. 

* This gentleman joined the King’s Company at the period when 
Haynes and others were added to its numbers, and is first men¬ 
tioned by Downs for Varnish^ in the “ Plain-dealer;” 4to, 1677- 
He is afterwards sot down for Lyshnachm^ in the “ Rival Queens;” 
Serapion^ in “All for Love;” Archelaus^ in “ Mithridates;” aiid 
Souihampton^m the “ Unhappy Favourite.” Upon the junction 
of the establishments in 1682, Mr. Critlin is said to have abided 
by Mohun in his opposition to their united measures; we find him, 
however, recorded for Pontius^ in Valentinian4to, 1685. 
During that year liis performance of Surly, in “ Sir Courtly Nice,” 
excited uncommon admiration; his Sir Edtvard Belford, in the 
“ Squire of Alsalia,” was also deemed a master-piece; and his as¬ 
sumption Manly, in the “Plain-dealer,” upon the retirement of 
Hart, enhanced his reputation to the utmost. 

Cibber bears evidence to the esteem in which Griffin was pri¬ 
vately held, and we have only to lament that nothing farther can 
be related of so valuable an actor. 

t Certainly not; but, “ with the same natural understanding,” 
they would as fully liave deserved it. 
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the number, who were not capable of supporting a variety 
of spirited conversation, though the stage were never to 
have been the subject of it. 

That, to have trod the stage has not always been 
thought a disqualification from more honourable employ¬ 
ments ; several have had military commissions; Carlile* and 
Wiltshiref were both killed captains; one, in King Wil¬ 
liam’s reduction of Ireland; and the other, in his first war, 
in Flanders; and the famous Ren Jonson, though an unsuc¬ 
cessful actor, was afterwards made poct-huircat. 

To these laudable distinctions let me add one more; 
that of public applause, which, when truly merited, is, per¬ 
haps, one of the most agreeable gratifications that venial 
vanity can fiicl. A happiness, almost peculiar to the actor, 
insomuch that the best tragic writer, however numerous 
his separate admirers may be, yet, to unite* them into one 
general act of praise, to receive at onc(', those thundering 
peals of approbation, which a crowded theatre throws out, 
he must still call in the assistance ot the skilful actor,J to 
raise and partake of them. 

* Janies Carlile, whom Downs alludes to as having “ grown,” 
about 1682, “ to the maturity of a good actor,” was a native of 
Lancashire, and embraced his theatrical life upon the boards of 
Drury.lane. That he joined the united companies, there is ample 
reason to believe, but his choice was at length directed to the pro¬ 
fession of arms, which he followed beneath the conduct of King 
William tlie Third, in whose service he fought and fell at the bat¬ 
tle of Augrhim, in Ireland, on the 11th of July, 1691. * 

Mr. Carlile produced a comedy, called the “ Fortiuno-hunters,” 
which experienced a favourable reception. 

t This actor is merely .mentioned by Downs, as adhering to the 
fortunes of Mohun, in his contest with the united companies, after 
their famous junction in 1682, 

'I However unimpeachably this rule might have been admitted 
« 

fo'prevail in the time of Mr. Cibber, an actor has now but little 
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111 a word, it was in this flattering light only, though 
not perhaps so thoroughly considered, I looked upon the 
life of an actor, when but eighteen years of age; nor can 
you wonder, if the temptations were too strong for so warm 
a vanity as mine to resist; but, whether excusable or not, 
to the stage, at length, I came, and it is from thence, chief¬ 
ly, your curiosity, if you have any left, is to expect a farther 
acconmt of me. * 


reason to court the “ thundering poalts” of popular applause, by 
any other requisites than those of adventurous novelty, and news¬ 
paper approbation. 

* It is a pity for Mr. Cibber, that one of Cumberland’s apos¬ 
trophes to the stage was not in being at the time his sorrows for its 
degradation were penned. I shall transcribe this morceau, how¬ 
ever, as a peace-offering to .such of the fraternity as my unguarded 
doubts of their superior value may have tended to incense. 


At'oiulerful in all ages, imcl honoured by all enlightened nations, hath been 
till! actor's magic art; the theatres iuid forums of Greece were embellished 
with his statues; they gazed upon him “ iike a descended godtheir great¬ 
est poets, down to jEschylus and Aristopliaiies, trod the stage in person: 
Rome ahso liatiourod her actors, ami they iu return wyi'c the grace and orna¬ 
ment of all societies; their savings were recorded, and colleetions of their 


.apothegms have eome down to our times; Ca;.sar, in .ill his power, made suit 
to tiiem, and even knights of Rome did not revolt from the profession. 


Yet, surely, it remains to be lamented, after all this mass of eulo- 

giinu, thjit the man who only brings the Muse’s bantlings into the 

world, has a better lot in it than he who claims the credit of beget¬ 
ting them. 
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A short view of the eta^e, from the year ItiHO, to the rei^olution, 
— 'f7ie Kiny s and Ihike's (Jornyanies united, composed the 
best set of English actors yet knowa^—Their several theatrical 
characters. 

THOUGH I have only promised you an account of all the 
material occurrences of the Uieatro during iny own time, 
yet there was one which happened Jiot above seven years 
before my admissioji to it, which may be Jis well worth no¬ 
tice, as the first great revolution of it, in which, among 
numbers, I was involved. And as the one will lead you 
into a clearer view of the oilier, it may tlien^fore be previ¬ 
ously necessary to let you know that King (,'Iiarlcs the Se¬ 
cond, at his Restoration, granted two patents, one to Sir 
William D’Avenant,^^ and the other to Thomas Killc- 

* To this gentleman the l!lnglish stage stands more cleeply in¬ 
debted than to any other individual, so far as zealous application 
deserves to be considered, in promoting those rational pleasures 
that are fittest for the entertainment of a civilised people. 

Having been created poet-laureat at the death of Jonsoii, as a 
further mark of royal favour, he was complimented with his Ma¬ 
jesty’s letters-patent to direct a theatrical company, bearing date 
at Westminster, the six-and-tw'cnticih day of March, 1639. In 
pursuance of this latent authority, Sir William D’Avenant put him¬ 
self at the head of a company collected for temporary entertain¬ 
ment; and having obtained a fresh license from Charles the Se- 
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grew,'*' Esq. ; and Uioir several heirs and assigns, for ever, 
for the forming of iwo distinct compiinies of comedians. 
TJic first wore called the King’s Servants, and acted at the 
Theatre Iloyal in Drnry-lane; and the other the Duke’s 
Company, who acted at the Duke’s Theatre, in Dorset-gar- 
deri. About ten of the King’s Company were on the royal 
household-establishment, having each ten yards of scarlet 
cloth, with a proper quantity of lace allowed them for live¬ 
ries; and in their warrants from the Lord Chamberlain, 
were styled Gentlemen of tin; Great Chamber. Whether 
the like appointments were extended to the Duke’s Com¬ 
pany, 1 am not certain; but they wen; both in high estima¬ 
tion with the public, and so much the delight and concern 
of the court, that they were not only supported by its being 
frequently prc.sent at their public presentations, but by its 
taking cognisance even of their private government, inso- 

coml, on the fifteenth day of January, 1662, he opened his new 
theatre in I..incoln’s-inn-fielLls, with a piece in whicli Mr. Betterton 
introduced the moving scenes and other decorations, never pub¬ 
licly seen till that period upon the British stage. 

Ho continued to manage the Duke’s Coinpan}^ which was after¬ 
wards removed to a more magnificent theatre in Dorset-garden, 
till the time of his death, an event that happened on the seventeenth 
of April, 1668, in the .sixty-fourth year of his age. 

* The facetious Mr. Killegruw was page of honour to King Charles 
the First, and faithfully adhered to that hapless monarcli till the 
jjeriod of his untimely death ; after which he attended his son into 
exile, to whom he was highly acceptable on account of his many 
convivial qualities. At the restoration he was appointed a groom 
of the bedchamber, and complimented with one of the patents, em¬ 
powering him to preside over a certain set of actors, to be denomi¬ 
nated the Company of the King and his Royal Consort. He died 
at Whitehall, on the nineteenth of March, 1682. 
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much, that (heir particular differences, pretensions, or com¬ 
plaints, were generally ended by the king or duke’s personal 
command or decision. Hesidos their being thorough mas¬ 
ters of their art, these actors set forwards with two critical 
advantages, which perhaps may never happen again in many 
ages. The one was, their immediate opening after the so 
long interdiction of plays, during the civil war, and the 
anarchy that followed it. What eager appetites from so 
long a fast must the guests of those times hava‘ had, to that 
high and fresh variety of entertaiiiiTienls which Shakspeare 
had left prepared for them ? Never w as a stage so .provid¬ 
ed ! a hundred years arc wasted, and another silent century 
well advanced, and yet what unborn age shall say, Shak- 
spearc has his equal TIow^ many shining actors have the 
warm scenes of his genius given to posterity, without being 
himself, in his action, equal to his ^vriting! A strong proof 
that actors, like poets, must be born such. Eloquence and 
elocution are quite different talents : Shakspeare could write 
“ Hamlet,” but tradition t(‘lls us. that the ghost in the same 
play, was one of Ids best perform;)nce.s as an actor : nor is it 
within the reach of ride or preeejit to comph^te either of 
them. Instruction, it is true, may guard them equally 
against faults or absurditii's, but there it stops; nature 
must do the rest: to excel in eitlun* art, is a self-born hap¬ 
piness, which something more than good sense m)ist be the 
mother of.* 


* “ There is such a combination of natural gifts requisite to the 
formation of a complete actor, that it is more a case of wonder liow 
so many good ones arc to be found, than why so few instances of 
excellence can be produced. Every thing, that results from na¬ 
ture alone, lies out of the province of instruction, and no rules 
that ! know of will serve to give a Hne form, a flne voice, or even 
those feelings, which are amongst the first properties of an 
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The other Jidvantagc I was speaking of is, that before 
tlie Restoration, no actresses had ever been seen upon the 
KiigJish stage.* The characters of women, on former 


actor. These in fact are tool.s and materials of liis trade, and these, 
neither his own industry, nor any man’s assistance can bestow. 
But the right use and application of them i's another question, and 
there he m)ist look for his directions from education, industry, and 
Jiidgmenl.'’—Cumberland’s “ Observer,” No. 59. 

* Their introduction was expressly stipulated for in Sir William 
D’Ayenant’s patent, as the following extract will evince; 


— And Jar as mnvii as iiuiny play.s, foriuerly iictud, do contain several 
jirofaije, obscene, and scurrilous pa.ssa^es ; and the woinens parts therein 
hare been mted men in the hahits nf ?vo/nrn, A'J WHICH SOvJi: HAVE TAKEM 
orrivNCE ; y/>r the prtvvntinq of these abases foe the fntin'v^V^V, diO hereby 
stnclly coJiiuiand and enjoin, that froni )ien<*etbrth no new play shall be acted 
by cither of the said companies, containing any passages oflensive to piety and 
good niaiiricra, nor any old or iwiA'cd play, cotitamiug any such odvusivc 
])assag(\H as aforesaid, until the same shall be corrected and purged, by the 
said Masters or Governors of the said Coaijjanies, from all such oflensive and 
scandalous passages as aforesaid. And Wk do likewino permit and leave 
thaf all the v'amen's parts to be acted in either of the said two cempanieSy for 
the time to vfnney matj he performed bp wameu, as long as these recreations, 
which, by reason of the abuses aforesaid, were scandalous and olfensive, may, 
by such reformation, be esleemed not only Imnnlcss delights, but useful and 
instnietivc representations of huuiati life, to such of our good subjects as shall 
resort to the same. 


Mrs. Betterton is said to have been the first woman, before her 
marriage, thfit appeared upon the English stagt^; but this is an 
error, as u Mrs, Coleman representedin the first part of 
D’Avenant’s “ Siege of Rhodes,"’ in 165b. Andrew Pennycuicke, 
so late as the year before, had played the heroine of Davenport’s 
“ King John.” 

It seems from a prologue written by Thomas Jordan, expressly 
to introduce the first woman that came to act on the stage,” that 
this lady, who performed De^demona^ was an unmarried woman, 
Hnd as Ann Marshall was the principal unmarried actress in the 
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theatres, were performed by boys, or young men of the 
moste effeminate aspect. And what grace, or master¬ 
strokes of action can we conceive such ungain hoydens to 
have been capable of? This defect was so w('ll considered 
by Shakspearc, that in few of his plays, he has any greater 
dependence upon the ladies, than in the innoc(mce and 
simplicity of a Desdemona, an Ophelia^ or in the short 
specimen of a fond and virtuojis Portia. The additional 
objects, then, of real, beautifid w omen, could not but draw 
a proportion of new admirers to the theatre. We may 
imagine, too, that th(\sc actresses w'ero not ill chosen, when 
it is well known, that more than one of them had r-harms 
sufficient at their leisure hours, to calm aud mollify the 
cares of ompin;. iJesidcs these jii‘c'uliar advantages, they 
had a private rule or agreemetit, which both houses 
were happily tied down to, which was, that no play acted 
at one house, shoidd ever be attei.ipted at the other. All 
the capital plays, th(‘rcf(»re, of Shakspt'are, Fletcher, and 
Ben Jonson, were ditided between them, by the approba- 

royal company, soori after the time this firologue was written, she 
is perhaps entitled to its dubious distinction. It is said in Curl’s 
“ History of the Stage,” a book of no authority, and has been 
repeated in various other comjtllations, that Mrs. Norris, the mother 
of the celebrated comedian well known by the name of Jubilee 
DicAy, (1) was the first actress who appeared upon the English 
stage; but this is highly improbable. 

(1) Henry Norris was born in a fact which certainly does away the 
inference of Mr. Malone, that his mother was too olil> eight or ten years bc^ 
fore, to sustain so juvenile a part as Vesdetnona* It strikes me (hat the truth 
recorded by Downs, of her not being a principal actress in D’Avenant’s com¬ 
pany at the time of its opening, militates much more strongly against the 
tradition here contested. Davies, in his second volume ofDramatic Mis¬ 
cellanies,” speaks of her as Norris's grandmother. 
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lion of the court, and tiicir own alternate choice : so that 
when Hart* was famous for Othello^ Betterton hud no 

^ Charles Hart was the great nephew of Shakspeare^ his father, 
William, (1) being the eldest son of our poet’s sister Joan. 
Brought np as an apprentice under Robinson, a celebrated actor, 
he commenced his career, conformably to the practice of that time, 
by playing female parts, among which the DucheniSy in Shirley’s 
tragedy of the Carnival,” was the lirst that exhibited histalents> 
or enhanced his reputation (2). 

Puritanism having gathered great strength, opposed theatrical 
amusements avS vicious and profane institutions, which it was at 
length enabled to abolisli and siippress. On the 11 ih day of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1647, and the subsequent 22d of October, two ordinances 
were issued by (he Long Parliament, whereby all stage-players w’ere 
made liable to punishment for following their usual occupation. 
Before the appearance of this severe edict, most of the actors had 
gone into the army, and fought witli distinguished spirit for their 
unfortunate master; when, however, his fate was determined, the 
surviving dependants on the drama were compelled lo renew their 
former efforts, in pursuance' of which they returned, just before the 
death ofCharles,to act a few plays at the Cockpit” theatre, where, 
while performing the tragedy of “ Rollo,” they were taken into 
custody by soldiers, and committed lo prison (3). Upon this 
occasion, Hart, who had been a lieutenant of horse, under Sir 
Thomas Dallison, in Prince Rupert’s own regiment, sustained the 
character of Otto^ a part which he afterwards relinquished to 

(1) He settled in London, and was an actor."—Malone. 

(2) Historia Histrionica," a dialof^ic on old plays and players, printed at 
the end of this work; third edition, 17.50. 

(3) -“A party of Owt-soldiers beset the Itonse, surprised them about 

the middle of the play, and caiTied them away in their habits, not admitting 
them to shift, to Hatton-house, then a prison, where having detained them 
some time, they plundered them of tlieir clothes, imd let them loose Rgain.*' 
—Ibid. 
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less a reputation tor Hamlet. Hy this the stage was 

supplied M ith a gnuiter variiity of plays than could pos- 


Kynaston, in e-change for tho fierce energies of his ambitious 
brother. 

At the Restoration, Hart was enrolled among the company con¬ 
stituting his Majesty’s Servants, by wln»in (he new Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, was opened on the Stli of April, 1(503, with Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play of the‘‘ Humourous Lieutenant,” in which he 
sustained a principal character for twelve days of snccessive repre¬ 
sentation (4). 

About the year 1(5(57, Hart introdiicid Mrs, (Jwyn upon 
the dramatic boarcls, and has acejuired the disiinction of being 
ranked among that lady's first felicitous lovers, by having suc¬ 
ceeded to Lacy, in the possession of Ikt chojins (5). Nell had 
been tutored fur the stage by those admirers in conjunction, and 
after testifying ht r gratitude to both, passed into the hands of Lord 
Buckhurst, by whom she'.vas tranraoired to the cJistuly of King 


Charles the Second. 

The principal parts, r. 
Hart, were Arhacea^ in 
“ Maid’s Tragedy (d) 


ccordiiig (o sustained by Mr. 

King and So ; Aminlory in tho 
Oihi'llo^ IhAh:^ liratifiss and Alejcander 


(4) The f()llo\vhig iiirious iiiuKjuiPTna'nt of this perfonnance has been 
preserved: 

Btf Uix s Compatn/ of L'lnurdifUti. 

At (he jVew'i'lu'utrc iti f >raiy-!!ino, 

This day, bein«r Thursday, April 16(ia,\v'dl he uvU’d a Coiucdy, enlled 

TIJK JIUMOUKOUS LIKUmNANT 


. 

.. Mr. ^Vintersel. 

Ih'iiivtrius . 

.. Mr. Hart. 

Svlvuvm . 

.. Mr. Hurt. 

Leonttm . 

... Major Mohun 

fAcufeuatit, . •, . 

. .. Mr. Clnn. 

Cvha .. 

. •• Mrs. Marshal. 


(5) This fact Is declared in u satirical poem hy Sir George Etherege, pub¬ 
lished with the Lives of the most celebrated Beauties,** &c. 1715. 

(6) Othdh was acted for a short time, by Hurt, while Hart played Cassio, 
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sibly have bce&««howii, hud both companies been employed 
at the sjuiie time upon the same play ; which liberty, too, 

the Great. Such was liis attraction in all these characters, that, to 
use the language of that honest prompter, if he acted in any of 
these but once in a fortnight, the house was filled as at a new play; 
especially Alexander^ he acting that with such grandeur and agree¬ 
able majesty, that one of the court was pleased to honour him with 
this commendation—‘ that Hart might teach any king on earth how 
to comport himself.’” (7) llis merit has also been specified as 
J/wm/, in the “Fox,” /«///*, in the “ Chances,” and Wild^ 
blood,, in an “ Kvening’s Love which, however, according to the 
same authority, merely harmonised with his general efforts, in 
cormrianding a vast superiority over the best of his successors. 

Rjmor has said (S) tliat Hart’s action could throw a lustre round 
the meanest characters, and, bi" dazzling the eyes of the spectator, 
protect tlu: poet’s deformities from discernment. He was taller, 
arid more genteelly shaped than Mohun, on which account he pro¬ 
bably elaiiiied the choice of parts, and was prescrriptively invested 
with Uic attributes of youth and agility. He possessed a consider- 


llc soon, liowi'viT, took the lead of him, tlioiir^h n pfoo<l actor, so cfTi'ctually, 
as to inonopoUso this and every other capita! part, not appro]u*5rited to Mohnn, 
iti the f)rar)’-lane eoinpjjiiy. 

(7) Vide “ Roscius Anclicarius,*’ and see the n<»te upon ISIohun, for a fur- 
tlier (‘orrolioratioD of the vast esteem in which Hart u’as held. 

See tins critic’s “ Tmjfedies of the last aj^e considered.” His words are 


these• 

“What Mr. H.art delivers, eveiy one takes upon content; their eyes arc 
jircpossessed and rliarnied by his action, before aught of the poet's can ap¬ 
proach their erirs ; and to the most wretched of cliiiracters he gives a lustre and 
brilliant, which daz/.iesthe sight, that the deibrmilies in the poetry cannot bo 
perceived.” 

In addition to this tribute, another contemporary writer pays Hart the fol¬ 
lowing homage;— 

“ Were I a poet, nay a Fletcher, a Shakspearc, I would quit my own title to 
immortality, so that one actor might never die. Tliis I may modestly wiy of . 
him, rnor is it my particular opinion, but the sense of all mankind) that the 
best tragedies on the English stage liavc rereived their lustre from Mr. Hart's 
performance; that he has left such an impression l>chmd him, that, no less 
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must have occasioned such frequent repetitions of them, by 
their opposite endeavours to forestal and anticipate one 

able share in the profits and direction of the Uicalre, which were 
divided among the principal performers; and besides his salary of 
^3 a week, and an allowance as a proprietor, amotuiting to six 
shillings and three-pence a day, (9) is supposed to have occasion¬ 
ally cleared about ^^1000 per annum, (10.) 

On the 14th of October, H581, an agreement was signed be¬ 
tween Dr. D’Aveiiant, Thomas Betterton, and William Smith, on 
the one part, with Hart and Edward Kynaston, on the other, by 
which a junction was eflected of the companies acting at the the¬ 
atres in Drury-lane and Dorset-garden; an arrangement that 
received the sanction of King Cljarlcs himself, who had recom¬ 
mended this treaty, of which Betterton was a principal promoter. 
Declining ago bad rendered Hart less fit for exertion than in the 
vigour of life, and certain of the youn<: actors, such as Goodman 
and Clark, (11) became impatient to get possession of bis and 
Moliun's characters. A violent afUiction, however, of the stone 
and gravel, compelled him to relinquish his professional efforts, (12) 
and having stipulated for the payment of five slhllings a-day, dur- 


than the interval of an age can inalce them appear again with half their ma¬ 
jesty troiii any second hand.*' 

01) Vide Gildon’s “ Life of llctterton," 1710. 

(10) -“ for several years m-xt after the restoration, f very whole sha¬ 

rer in Mr. Hart's company got £1000 per annum/’—AVright’s “ Historia His- 
trionlca/’ 

(11) Set!p.^J2. 

(12) Downs expressly says, that Mr. Hurt “ never acted more, 6y rn/son 
of /its maladyy 

From the. preface to Scttli/s “ Fatal Love,” 4to. 1680, it should seem that 
he had retired from the stage, perhaps in the preceding year ^ for in the pro¬ 
logue to the ‘‘Ambitious Statesman,’* 1670, .are these lines, evidently alluding 
to him and Mohnn : 

nie time’s neglect ami maladies have thrown 
** The two great pillars of our playhouse down. 
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!inotherj that the best actors in the world must have grown 

ing the season, (13) he retired from the stage, and died a short 
time after. 

IJart was always esteemed a constant observer of decency in 
manners, and the following anecdote will evince his respect for 
the clergy. That witty, but abandoned fellow, Jo Haynes, had 
persuaded a silly divine, into whose company he had unaccount¬ 
ably fallen,^ that the players were a set of people, who wished to be 
reformed, and wanted a Chaplain to the Theatre, an appointment 
ibr which, with a liandsome yearly income, he could undertake to 
recommend him. lie then directed the clergyman to summon his 
hearers, by tolling a bell to prayers every morning, a scheme, in 
f)iirsuance of which Haynes introduced his companion, with a bell 
lEi his hand, behind the scenes, which he fre([iiently rang, and cried 
out, audibly, “Players! players! come to prayers !” While Jo 
and soino others were enjoying this happy contrivance. Hart 
came into the theatre, and, on diNCoveringthe imposition, was ex¬ 
tremely angry with Haynes, whom he smartly reprehended, and 
having invited the clergyman to dinner, convinced him that this 
buffoon was an improper associate for a man of his function. ( LL) 

(KJ) lu the agreenietit already alluJcd to, it was stipulated that that the 
m.-inagcrs of Dorset-garden, “ do pay, or cause to be paid, out of protits 
of acting, unto Charles Hart and Edward Kyiiaston, five shillings a-piece, for 
every day there shall be any tragedies, or comedies, or other representa¬ 
tions acted,**&c. &c.—Gildon’s Life of Uetterton.” 

(11) Vide Davies’s “ Dramatic Miscellanies,*' voL .3, p. 2f)4, 

Aiiotlier anecdote of the same kind is found in a Life of the late famous 
comedian, J. Haynes,” «vo. 1/01, which, as it preserves a characteristic trait 
of this valuable actor, is worth repeating. 

“ About this time, [167.'l] there happened u small pick between Mr. Hart 
and Jo, upon the account of his late negotiatlonin France,*^ and tliere spending 
so much money to so little purpose, or, as I may more properly say, to no 
purpose at all. 

• Soon after the theatre in Dniry-Ianc ua^ burnt ilo^vii, J.ui. lfi7U2, Haynes hiui brrn urnf 
lo Paris by Mr. Har! and Mr. Killr^;n*vv, lo examine llio luarhincry cd in ihc Frcnt h 

Operai.-.-Maloac, 
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tedious and tastclc'ss to the spi^ctator: for what plt'asurc is 


Of this accomplished actor, the “ Tattler,” in No. 13S, has pre¬ 
served a very just remark on acting. It was impossible,” he 
said, “to act with grace, except the actor had forgotten that he 
was before an audience. Till he had arrived at that, his motion, 
his air, his every step and gesture Iwvc something in them which 
discovers he is under a restraint, for fear of being ill-received; or, 
if he considers himself as in the presence of tliase wlio approve 
his behaviotir, you sec an affcclation of that |>ieasure run through 
his whole carriage.” (1 .'3.) 

Though versatility was, perhaps, fhe error of Hart's age, yet, 
even generally considered, that he never slackened the reins with 
which judgment had clothed the neck of genius, there seems ample 


There liappcnofl to he ojie iih^hta play :u-te«!, nilled C'ntalinc’s Conspira¬ 
cy,** wherein there was wantiiitr a »Teat mnnth'r of seruitors. Now Mr.Hart 
l)cinGr chief of the house, 'wonlcl oblige »lo to dre'ss for one of these senators, 
although his salary, being 50s. p(‘rweek, freed him from any such obligation. 
But Mr. Hail, as I said before, being sole goeenior of the playhouse, and 
at a small vari ance with do, eonunaruls it, and tJie other mtist obey. 

tio being vexed at the slight Afr. ll.irt had put upon hhn, found out this 
method of being revenged on 1dm. He gds a Seaivc-viach dress, alargefull 
rulF, makes himself whiskers from car to ear, puts on his Iw-ad a long Merry- 
Audrew^’s cap, a short pipe in his mouth, a little three-legged stool in his hand ; 
and in this manner follows Mr. Hart on the stage, sets himself down behind 
him, and begins to smoke his pipe, laugh, and point at him, which comical 
figure put all the house in an uproar, some laughing, some clapping, and some 
holhiiug. Now M r. Hart, as those wlio knew hiiri c,an av’cr, was a ninn of that 
exactness and grandeur on the stage, that let w'hat would liappen, he*d never 
discompose himself, or mind any thing hut what he then representnh; and had 
a st;euc fallen behind him, he would not at that time look back, to have seen 
what was the matter; which Jo knowing, remained still smoking. l*hc audi¬ 
ence continued laughing, Mr. Hart acting, and -wondering at this unusual oc¬ 
casion of their mirth ; sometimes thinking it some disturbance in the house, 
again that it might be something amiss in his dress : at last turning himself 
toward the scenes, he discovered Jo in the aforesaid posture; whereupon he 
immediately goes off the stage, sAviMring he would never set foot on it again, 
unless Jo was immediately turned out of doors, which was no sooner spoke, 
but put in practice.** 

(15.) In the ninety-ninth mmiber of tliis publication, Sir Richard Steele has 
fe^sj^’ticiflarisrd Hart'.s “ naturni jmd proper force,” in the most striking manner. 
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not languid to satiety It was, thertdbro, one of our 
greatest liappiiiesses^ during my time of being in the manage- 
mentof the stage^ that we had a certain number of s'.' ct pl«ys> 
which no other comjmny had the good fortune to make a 
tolerable figure in, and, consequently, could find little or 
no account by acting them against us. These jdays, there- 

reason to suppose. While distinguished as a tragedian, for the 
fierceness of jealousy, the pride of contention, and the fervour of 
love, ill eoinody lie supported (he gay gentloinan with equal advan¬ 
tage. Kymer, an acute, though fastidious critic, has pointed out 
his merits with a lavish hand; and Downs, whose plain narrative 
has an air of invincible truth, expatiates with ardour upon his un¬ 
paralleled excellence. The scanty jiarticuiars we have been able to 
collect, corroborate lliis evidence, though but in a trifling degree; 
yet, nolwilhslanding their deficiencies, it may bo safely asserted 
that our dramatic annals, in Hurt, were enriclicd with one of the 
hr ighiest ornaments that admiration, at his period, could appreciate, 
or candour, in ours, can revere. 

* However higlily inclined to ajipreciato the amusing powers of 
Mr. Cibber, in anecdote or narrative, we cannot help acceding to 
much of the sevi'i ity with which his digressional arguments have 
been assailed. Jt strikes us that the reasons here assigned for a 
monopoly of theatrical pieces, are far from conclusive, and that 
competition, which he so strenuously decries, is at once the source 
of acturial excellence, and popular entertainment. Ilad^Hart and 
Betterton alternately played Othello and Hamlet^ the public 
observer of their respective merits would have frequented both 
the theatres at which they performed, to try them, in specific cha¬ 
racters, by the test of comparison. As to any fear that the 
audiences would have been wearied by injudicious rivalry, or fre¬ 
quent repetition, wo are too well acquainted with the playhoufie 
aspirations after profit, to indulge the remotest idea of their pro¬ 
tracted adherence to any measures that might thin the harvest of 
|)ecnniary advantage. 
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fore, for laany years, by not being too often seen, never 
failed to bring us crowded audiences; and it was to this 
conduct.we ou'ed no little share of our prosperity. But 
when four hous(*s are at once, as very lately they were, all 
permitted to act the same pieces,* let three of them perform 
never so ill, when plays come to be so harrassed and hack¬ 
neyed out to the common ijeople, half of which, too, perhaps, 
w^ould as lieve sec them at one house as another, the best 
actors will soon feel that the town has enough of them. 

I know it is the common opinion, that the more play¬ 
houses, the more emulation ; I grant it; but what has this 

i 

emulation ended in ? Why, a daily contention which shall 
soonest surfeit you with the best plays ; so that when what 
■ought to please, can no longer please, your appetite is again 
to be raised by such monstrous presentations, as dishonour 
the taste of a civilised people. Jf, indeed, to our several 
theatres we could raise a proportionable numlxT of good 
authors, to give them all differejit employment, the.n, per¬ 
haps, the public might profit from their emulation : but 
while good writers are so scarce, and undaunted critics so 
plenty, I am afraid a good play, and a t>la/.Ing star, wnll Ix! 
equal rarities. This voliqjtuous expedient, therefore, of 
indulging the taste with several theatres, will amount to 
much the same variety as that of a certain oeconomist, who, 
to enlarge his hospitality, would have two puddings mid 
two legs of mutton, for the same dinner.f But, to resume 
the thread of my history. 

These two excellent companies were both prosperous for 
some few years, till their variety of plays began to be ex- 

* Including tlie lesser theatres in the Haymarkct and Goodman's 
Fields, which were restricted to minor amusements, bj' the Licensing 
Act, in 17.38. 

t —“ Another observation which I have made on our author’s 
similes is, that they generally have an eye towards the kitchen. 
Thus, /u'o pf/jij-hoimex are like In o puddings, or two leffs oj mvt- 
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hausted: then, of course, the better actors, wliich the king’s 
seem to have been allowed, could not fail of drawing the 
greater audiences. Sir William D’Avcnaiit,* therefore, mas¬ 
ter of the duke’s company, to make head against their success, 
was forced to add spectacle and music to action; and to 
introduce a new species of plays, since called dramatic- 
operas, of which kind were the “ Tempest,” “ Psyche,” 
“ Circe,” and otlicrs, all set off with the most expensive 
decorations of scenes and habits, with the best voices and 
dancers. 

This sensual supply of sight and sound, coming in to the 
assistance of the weaker party, it was no wonder they should 
grow too hard for sense and simple nature, when it is con¬ 
sidered how many more people there are that can see and 
hear, than think and judge. So wanton a change of the 
public taste, therefore, began to fall as heavy upon the 
king’s company, as their greater excellence in action had, 
bet})re, fallen upon their competitors ; of which encroach¬ 
ment upon wit, several good prologues in those days fre¬ 
quently <^om])lained. 

But, alas ! uhat can truth avail, when its dej)cndence is 
much more upon the ignorant, than the sensible auditor ? 
A poor satisdietion, that the due praise given to it, must at 
last sink into the cold comfort ot^— laiidatvr el algei. 
Unprofitable praise can hardly give it jLsoupe maigre. Taste 
and fashion, with us, have always had wings, and fly from 

ton. * * * * * y/Q cannot draw the sarcastical conclusion 
which would attend a less rich author, we must necessarily conclude 
that our biographer is too much inclined to write on a fnll stomacli. 
—“ Champion,” May 6, 1740. 

* Mr. Cibber is correct in ascribing the introduction of dramatic 
operas to Sir William D’Avenant, though he died two years before 
the first of them, the “ Tempest,” was produced by Dryden, who 
had been his coadjutor in this barbarous deviation from the beauty 
of Sliakspeare. 
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one public spectacle to another so wantonly, that I have 
be(^n hiforincd, by those who remember it, that a famous 
puppet-shoAV, in Salisbury ’Change, then standing where 
Cecil-street now., is, so far distressed these two celebrated, 
companies, that they AverQt reduced to petition the king for 
relief against it: nor ought we, perhaps, to think this 
strange, when, if I mistake not, Terence himself reproaches 
the Roman auditors of his time, with the like fondness for 
ihe funamhuli^ the rope-dancers.* Not to dwell too lojig, 
therefore, uj>ou that part of my hisl(»rj', which I have only 
collected from oral ti’adition, I shall content myself with 
ttdling you, that Mohunf and Hart now growing old, for, 

* The passage to which Cibber alludes, is in the prologue to 
“ Hecyra — 

ftn poiHilu.s Studio stiipldus fuiu/mhulo 
Animuni occiiparat. 

t The life of Michael Mohun, though j)assed in its early stage 
beneath a different teacher, was chequered by the very shades 
which distinguished that of Hart, with v/hom he acquired liis mili¬ 
tary distinctions, and reverted to a theatrical life. He was brought 
up with Shatterel, (1) under Beestun, (2) at the Cock- 

(1) Robert and William Shatterel are euumcrated in Downs’s list of the 
king’s compaDy, as tilled up at the opening of their new theatre, in 1663. One 
of these was a fellow-apprentice with Mohun, as already related, and having 
repaired to the standard of King Charles the First, av.is made (juarter-mastcr 
to the very troop of horse in Avhich flart was sendng as lieutenant. Among 
other capital parts, he is recorded for BessuSi in King and No King,” and 
PoinSy in the first part of King Henry the Fourth.” By one of the inter* 
locutors in Wright’s “ Historia llistrionica,” he is refeiTcd to as a per¬ 
former of the highest eminence, and Downs ranks him as a good actor,” 
with Burt and (’artwright; hut nothing farther ran be traced of his merits or 
career. 

(2) Christopher Becston, a player, prefixed certain verses to HeyAVood's 

“ Apology for Actors," and was undoubtedly the individual here alluded to. 
Another Becston, of whom he Avas probably the father, is (neiitioned hy 
DoAA'ns for Uotiffi^Oy in “ Othello,” in Tyrannic Loa’c,” and Van 

in Aiubovna." 
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above thirty years before this time, they had severally borne 
the king^s commission of major and captain, in the civil 

pit,”(3) in Drury-lane, where, in Shirley’s play of “ Love’s Cruel¬ 
ty,” he sustained the part of Bellamente^ among other female 
characters, and held it even after the restoration. 

Having attained the rank of captain in the royal forces, Mohun 
went to Flanders upon the termination of the civil war, where he 
received pay as a major, and acquitted himself with distinguislied 
credit. At the restoration, he resumed his pristine duties, and be¬ 
came an able second to Hart, with whom he was equally admired 
for superlative knowledge of his arduous profession. 

He is celebrated by Lord Rochester, as the great ^Esopus of the 
stage; praise, which, though coming from one of so capricious a 
temper, may be relied on, since it is confirmed by more respect¬ 
able testimony. He was particularly remarkable for the dignity 
of his deportment, and the elegance of his step, which mimics, said 
his lordship, attempted to imitate, though they could not reach the 
sublimity of his elocution. The duke’s comedians, it would seem, 
endeavoured to emulate his manner, when reduced by age and in¬ 
firmity, a baseness which the same noble observer has thus warmly 
reprehended:— 

Vet these are they who durst expose the age 
Of the great wonder of Clic English stage, 

Whom nature seem'd to form for your delight,' 

And bade him speak as she bade Shakspeare write; 

These blades, indeed, are cripples in their art, 

Mimic the foot, but not the speaking part; 

Let them the Traitor or Volpone try, 

Could they 

Rage like Vetheg^tSy{^) or like Cassius die ? 

(3) This theatre, which also bore the designation of the Phoenix,” was 
termed a private house, being remarkably small in its dimensions, and the 
company performing at it were denominated the queeu’s servants. 

(4) In Ben Jonson's Catalinea part which Mohun apparently preferred 
to the more important and laborious character of Cicero. 

G 
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wars,—and the younger actors, as Goodman,* Clark,f and 
others, being impatient to get into their pai*ts, and growing 

Mohun, from his inferior height and muscular form, generally 
acted grave, solemn, austere parts, though upon more than one oc¬ 
casion, as in Valentine, in Wit without Moneyand Face, in 
the ‘^Alchcmist,”~one of his most capital characters,—-he was 
frequently seen in gay and buoyant assumptions to great advan¬ 
tage. He was singularly eminent as MelatUius, in the Maid’s 
Tragedy Mardonius, in “ King and No King;” Clytue, Mith^ 
ridates, and the parts alluded to by Lord Rochester. No man had 
more skill in putting spirit and passion into the dullest poetry than 
Mohun, an excellence with which Lee was so delighted, that on 
seeing him act his own King of Pontus, he suddenly exclaimed, 
** O, Mohun, Mohun, thou little man of mettle, if I should write a 
hundred plays. I’d write a part for thy mouth !”(d) And yet Lee 
himself was so exquisite a reader, that Mohun once tlirew down a 
part in despair of approaching the force of the author’s expression. 
The Tattler” has adverted to his singular science ;(6) ** in all his 
parts, too,” says Downs, he was accurate and correctand per¬ 
haps no encomium can transcend the honours of unbroken pro¬ 
priety. 

About the year 1681, there are some reasons to suspect that the 
king’s company was divided by feuds and animosities, which their 
adversaries in Dorset-garden so well improved, as to produce an 
union of the separate patents. Hart and Kynaston were dexter¬ 
ously detached from their old associates, by the management of 
Betterton, (7) whose conduct, though grounded upon maxims of 

(5) Vide Downs's “ Roscius Anglicanusp. 17, ed. 1708. 

(6) My old friends Hart and Mohuii, the one by his natural and proper 
force, the other hy his great skill and art, never failed to send me home full 
of such ideas as affected my beliaviour, and made me insensibly more cour¬ 
teous and humane to my friends and acquaintance.'*—^^ Tattler," No. 99. 

(7) This memorable actor had been a fellow-apprentice, under Rhodes, 
with Kynaston, over whom it is supposed his influence was principally ex¬ 
erted. 
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intractable, the audiences, loo, of both houses then &lling otf, 
the patentees of each, by the king’s advice, which perhaps 

policy, can derive no advantage from so unfair an expedient. 
Upon the completion of this nefarious treaty, Mohun, who found 
means to retain the services of Kynaston,(8) with the remnant of 
the royal company, continued to act in defiance of the junction 
just concluded, as an independent body. Downs, in his ** Roscius 
Anglicanus,'’ so far as the imperfect structure of its sentences can 
be relied on, expressly asserts this; and yet if the patentees 
of each company united patents, and, by so incorporating, the 
duke's company were made the king’s, and immediately removed 
to the Theatre Royal in Drury-Ianc,” what field did Mohun and 
his followers select for their operations, to pitch their tents, and 
hoist their standard ? Till some period, at least, of the year 1682, 
this party were in possession of their antient domicile, as Mohun at 
that time, acted Burleigh^ in Banks’s Unhappy Favourite,” and 
sustained a principal character in Southern’s “ Loyal Brother,” 
with, for his heroine, in both pieces, the famous Nell Gwyn. 

If Hart’s malady should not be admitted as a sufficient cause for^ 
their separation, we must then avow the validity of Mr. Davies's sus¬ 
picion,(9) that tliese estimable actors, who had been fellow-soldiers 
in the royal cause, and partners in tlio direction of the theatre, at 
last, by some unhappy difference, became alienated from each other, 
Mohun, perhaps, felt dissatisfied with the conditions upon which 
Hart was contented to coalesce, and could not tamely bear the 
transfer of those laurels, which his comrade was anxious to relin¬ 
quish. Be this as it may, their disunion most certainly ensued, and 
Mohun did not long survive it; dying, as Colley Cibber seems to 
intimate,(10) of a broken heart, and leaving no traces behind him 

(0) Old Downs expressly mentions Kynaston among the adherents to Mo¬ 
hun; the rest of whom included Griffin, Goodman, Wiltshire, the father of 
George Powcl, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Boutel, and Mrs. Mountfort. 

(9) Vide Davies’s “ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. Ill, p. 263. 

(10) His words arc emphatically these :—This union, was, however, so 
much in favour of the duke’s company, that Hart left the stage upon it, 

G 2 
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amounted to a command, united their interests, and bolh 
companies into one, exclusive of all others, in the year 

of his grand and original excellence, beyond the scattered scraps 
that Downs's pamphlet has recorded, and tradition was enabled to 
supply(ll). 

* Cardell Goodman, according to his own admissions, as detailed 
by Cibber elsewhere, was expelled the university of Cambridge, 
for certain political reasons,(l) a disgrace, however, which did not 
disqualify him for the stage. He came upon it, accordingly, by 
repairing to DruryJane theatre, where Downs has recorded his first 
appearance, as Polyperehon^ in the Rival Queens,” 4to. 16T7. 
Here, although w'c cannot trace his success in any character of im¬ 
portance, Mr. Cibber has adverted to his rapid advances in repu¬ 
tation. He followed the fortunes of Mohun in opposing the united 
actors, but, about three years afterwards, resorted to them, (in 
1685,) and sustained the hero of Lord Rochester's‘'Valenlinian.” 
It is about this period that his excellence must have blazed out as 

and Mohun survived not long after/’—t. e. The etTccts of the measure were 
such, &c. 

(11) The following extract from a pampMct, called A Comparison he- 
, tween the Two Stages,” will amply evince the |H)pnlar estimation in which 
Hart and Mohun were held : 

** The late Duke of Monmouth was a good judge of dancing, and a good 
dancer himself; when he returned from France, he brought with him St. An- 
dr^, then the best master in France. The duke presented liim to the stage, 
the stage to gratify the duke admitted him, and the duke himself thought he 
might prove a mighty advantage to them, though he had nobody else of his 
opinion. A day was published in the bills for him to dance, but not one more 
besides the duke and his friends came to sec him ; the reason was, the plays 
were then so good, and Hart and Mohun acted them so well, that the audience 
would not be interrupted, for so short a time, though *twas to sec the best 
master in Europe.” 

I suspect that Mohun was born about the year 1625, from the circumstance 
of his acting Bellamente^ the heroine of Shirley’s Love’s Cruelty,” in 1640, 
when he had probably reached, and could hardly have exceeded, the age of 
fifteen years. 

(1) “ Dramatic Miscellanies.** 
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1682.* This union was, however, so much in favour of 
the duke’s company, that Hart left the stage upon it, and 
Mohun survived not long after. 

Alexander the Great, since Cibber, who upon the stage in 1090, 

says Goodman had retired before the time of his appearance. 

The highest salary enjoyed at that period we are now treating 
of> was six shillings and three pence per diem, a stipend that was 
by no means equal to the strong passions and large appetites of a 
gay, handsome, inconsiderate young fellow. He was consequently 
induced to commit a robbery on the highway, and sentenced up^n 
detection, to make a summary atonement for his fatal error; but 
this being the first exploit of that kind to which the scantiness of 
his income had urged him, King James was persuaded to pardon 
him, a favour for which Goodman was so grateful, that, in the year 
1696, he shared with Sir John Fenwick in a design to assassinate 
King William, who spared his life in consideration of the testimony 
he was to render against his accomplice. This condition, however, 
Goodman did not fulfil, as he withdrew clandestinely to the conti¬ 
nent, to avoid giving evidence, and died in exile. 

Having been selected as a fit instrument for her abandoned 
pleasures by the Duchess of Cleveland, Goodman, long before his 
death, became so happy in his circumstances, that he acted only at 
intervals, when his titled mistress most probably desired to see 
him; for he used to say, he would not even act Alexander, un¬ 
less his duchess were in front to witness the performance. 

t This actor is first mentioned by Downs for Massina^ in “ So- 
phonisba,^’ 4io. 1676; he also played Novel, in the Plain- 
dealer,” and Hephestion, in the “ Rival Queens,” both 4to. 1677; 
AquUius^ in Mithridates,” 4to. 1678; and though Davies af¬ 
fects to have lost his name “ after the junction of the companies 
in 1681it appears for Essex, in Banks^s “ Unhappy Favourite,” 
4to. 1682. 

^ Our author’s date is 1684, but as the memorandum-agreement 
for this famous junction, was concluded on the 14th of October^ 
1681, and Downs unequivocally refers its occurrence in three dis- 
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One only theatre being now in possession of the who’e 
town, the united patentees imposed their own terms upon 
the actors ; for the profits of acting were then divided into 
twenty shares, ten of which went to the proprietors, and 
the other moiety to the principal actors, in such sub-divi¬ 
sions as their different merit might pretend to. These 
shares of the patentees were promiscuously sold out to mo- 
ney-makingpersons, called adventurers, who, though utterly 
ignorant of theatrical affairs, were still admitted to a pro¬ 
portionate vote in the inanagemtuii of them; all particular 
encouragements to actors were by them, of consequence, 
loobi'd upon as so many suras deducted from their private 
dividends. While, therefore?, the the?iti*ical hive had so 
many drones in it, the labouring actors, surely, were under 

tinct passages,(l) to the year we have adopted^ Mr. Cibber’s heed¬ 
lessness is hardly worth more than a silent correction. 

Gildon also, in his “ Life of Beltei ton,” explicitly asserts, that 

the union was effected in 1682/’ It is ascertained, however, 
from information supplied by Mr, Malon*?. that the united com¬ 
pany opened DruryJanc Theatre,on tlie 16th uf November, 1682, 
with a prologue and epilogue by Orydcii, 

(1) These passages ninas folloAvs - 

* * Many others were acted by the old company at the Theatre Royal, from the 
time they begun, till the patent descended to Mr. Charles Killegrew, which, 
in he joined to Dr, D*Aovnunt's patenty whose company acted tlien in 

Dorset-garden.” 

Next follows an account of the rise and progression of the duke’s servants, 
under the patcut of Sir William D’Avenant; who, upon the said junction in 
1662, removed to the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, and [were] created the 
king's company.” 

All the preceding plays, being the chief that were acted in Dorset-garden, 
from November, 1671, to the year 1682 ; at which time the patentees of each 
company united patents^ and, by so'incorporating, the duke’s company were 
made the king’s company, and immediately removed to the Theatre Royal, in 
Drury-lane,” • 
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the highest dLscouragemenl, if not a direct state of oppres¬ 
sion. Their hardship will at least appear in a much stronger 
light, when compared to our later situation, who, with 
scarce lialf their merit, succeeded to be sharers under a 
patent upon five times easier conditions: for as they had but 
half the profits divided among ten, or more of them, we 
had three fourths of the whole profits divided only among 
three of us; and as they might be said to have ten task¬ 
masters over them, we never had but one assistant-manager, 
not an actor, joined with us; who, by the crown’s indul¬ 
gence, was sometimes, too, of our own chusing. Under this 
heavy establishment, then, groaned this united company, 
when I was first admitted into the lowest rank of it. How 
they came to be relieved by King William’s license, in 
1695; how they were again dispers(;d, early in Queen Ann’s 
reign ; and from what .accidents h^ortune took better care 
of us, their unequal successors, will be told in its place; but 
to prepare you for the opening so large a scene of their his¬ 
tory, methinks I ought, in justice to their memory, too, to 
give you such particular characters of their theatrical merit, 
as in my plain judgment they seemed to deserve. Presum¬ 
ing, then, that this attempt may not be disagreeable to the 
curious, or the true lovers of the theatre, take it without 
farther preface. 

In the year 1690, when I first came into this company, 
the principal actors then at the head of it were,— 

0/ Men, —Mr. Betterton, Mr. Mountfort, Mr. Kynas- 
ton, Mr. Sandford, Mr. Nokes, Mr. Underhill, and Mr. 
Leigh; 

Of Women, —Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Leigh, 
Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Mountfort, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

These actors, whom I have selected from their cotempo¬ 
raries, were all original masters in their different styles, not 
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merely auricular imitators of one another, which conimoiily 
is the highest merit of the middle rank; but self judges of 
nature, from whose various lights they only took their true 
instruction. If in the following account of them 1 may be 
obliged to hint at the faults of otheni, I never mean such 
observations should extend to those who are now in posses¬ 
sion of the stage; for, as I design not my memoirs shall 
come down to their time, I would not lie under the impu¬ 
tation of speaking in their disfavour to the public, whose 
approbation they must depend uj)«)n for support. But to 
my purpose. 

Betterton was an actor, as 8hakspeiire was an author,— 
both without competitors, formed for (he mutual assistance 
and illustration of each other’s genius! IIow Shakspeare 
wrote, all men who have a taste for nature may read and 
know,—but w ith w hat higher rapture would he still bercarf, 
could they conc<Mve hoAv Betterton placed him ! Then 
might they know, the one w'as i>orn alone to speak what 
the other only knew to write ! Pity it is, that the momen¬ 
tary beauties flowing from an hiirmojU(.‘us elocution, cannot, 
like those of pot'try, be their own reeoul; that the animated 
graces of the player cun live no longer than the instant 
breath and motion that prcaenls them; or at best can but 
faintly glimmer through the memory, or imperfect attesta¬ 
tion, of a few surviving spectators. Could hoxo Betterton 
sj)oke be as easily known as xi'kal he spoke, then might 
you see the muse of Shaksptsare in her trium])h, with all 
her beauties in their best array, rising into real life, and 
charming her beholders. But, alas! since all this is so far 
out of the reach of description, how shall I show yon Bet¬ 
terton? Should I therefore tell yon, that all the Othellos^ 
Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macbeths, and Brutuses, whom you 
may have seen since his time, have fallen fiir short of him. 
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this still would give you no idea of his particular excellence. 
Let us see, then, what a particular comparison may do,— 
whether that may yet draw him nearer to you. 

You have seen a Hamlet^ perhaps, who, on the first ap¬ 
pearance of his father’s spirit, has thrown himself into all 
the straining vociferation requisite to exj^ress rage and fury, 
and the house has thundered with applause, though the mis¬ 
guided actor was all the while, as Shakspeare terms it. 
tearing a passion into rags. I am the more bold to offer 
you this particular instance, because the late Mr. Addison, 
while I sate by him, to see this scene acted, made the same 
observation, asking me, with some surprise, if I thought 
Hamlet should be in so violent a passion with the Ghost, 
which, though it might have astoni.shed, had not provoked 
him ? for you may observe; that in this Ixjautiful speech, the 
passion never rises beyond an almost breathless astonish¬ 
ment, or an impatience, limited by filial reverence, to in¬ 
quire into the suspected w rongs that may have raised him 
from his peaceful tomb, and a desire to know w^hat a spirit 
so seemingly distressed might w'ish or enjoin a sorrowful son 
to execute, towards his future quiet in the grave. This was 
the light into which Betterton threw this scene, which he 
opened with a pause of mute amazement; then rising slow !y 
to a solemn, trembling voice, he made (he Ghost equally 
terrible to the .spectator as to himself, and in the descriji- 
tive part of the natural emotions which the ghastly vision 
gave him, the boldn(;ss of his expostulation was still go¬ 
verned by decency, and manly but not braving; his voice 
never rising into that seeming outrage or wild defiance of 
what he naturally revered. But, alas! to preserve this me¬ 
dium, between mouthing and meaning too little,—to keep 
the attention more pleasingly awake by a tempered spirit, 
than by mere vehemence of voice,—is, of all the master- 
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strokes of an actor the most difficult to reach. In this ncme 
yet have equalled Betterton. But I am unwilling to show 
his superiority only by recounting the errors of those, who 
now cannot answer to them; let their farther failings, there¬ 
fore, be forgotten. Or, rather, shall I in some measure ex¬ 
cuse them ? For 1 am not yet sure, that they might not be 
as much owing to the false judgment of the spectator, 
as the actor. While the million are so apt to be trans¬ 
ported when the drum of their ear is so roundly rattled; 
while they take the life of elocution to lie in the strength of 
the lungs, it is no wonder the actor, whose end is applause, 
should be also tempted, at this easy rate, to excite it. Shall 
I go a little farther, and allow that this extreme is more par¬ 
donable than its opposite error ? I mean that dangerous af¬ 
fection of the monotone^ or solemn sameness of pronuncia¬ 
tion, which to my ear is insupportable; for of all &ults that 
so frequently pass upon the vulgar, that of flatness will have 
the fewest admirers. That this is an error of antient stand¬ 
ing, seems evident by what Hamlet says, in his instructions 
to the players; riz. 

Be not too tame, neither, &c. 

The actor, doubtless, is as strongly tied down to the rules of 
Horace as the writer:— 

——Si vis me tlere, dolendum esl 

Primum ipsilibi* 

* I. e. If you would have me weep, you must first weep yourself. 

“ This is not literally true, for it would have been as rightly 
said, if you do observe nature, that ‘ I shall certainly weep, if you 
do not.* But what is intended by that expression, is, that it is not 
possible to give passion, except that you show you sufier yourself. 
Therefore, the true art seems to be, that when you would have 
the person you represent pitied, you must show him at once, in tlie 
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He that feels not himself the passion he would raise, will 
talk to a sleeping audience. But this never was the fault 
of Betterton; and it has often amazed me to see those who 
soon came after him, throw out, in some parts of a charac¬ 
ter, a just and graceful spirit, which Betterton himself 
could not but have applauded; and yet, in the equally 
shining passages of the same character, have heavily dragged 
the sentiment along, like a dead weight, with a long-toiied 
voice, and absent eye, as if they had fairly forgotten what 
they were about. If you have never made this observa¬ 
tion, I am contented you should not know where to apply 
it. 

A farther excellence in Betterton was, that he could vary 
his spirit to the different characters he acted. Tho.se wild 
impatient starts, that fierce and Hushing Hre, which he threw 
into Hotspur^ never came from the unruffled temper of his 
Brutus —for I have, more than once, seen a Brutus as warm 
as Hotspur ;—when the Betterton Brutus was provoked, in 
his dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew only to his eye; his 
steady look alone supplied that terror, which he disdained 
an intemperance in his voice should rise to. Thus, with a 
settled dignity of contempt, like an unheeding rock, he re¬ 
pelled ujmn himself the foam of Cassius. Perhaps the very 
words of Shakspearc will better let you into my meaning : 

Must I give way, and room, to your rash choler? 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 

And a little after:— 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, &c. 

Not but in some part of this scene, where he reproaches 

highest grief, and struggling to bear it with decency and patience. 
In this case, we sigh for*him, and give him every groan he sup¬ 
presses.”—TatMer;” No. 68. 
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Cassius^ his temper is not under this suppression, but opens 
into that warmth which becomes a man of virtue ; ycl this 
is that hasty spark of anger, which Brutus himself endea¬ 
vours to excuse. 

But with whatever strength of nature wc see the poet 
show, at once, the philosopher and the hero, yet the image 
of the actor’s excellence will be still imperfect to you, un¬ 
less language could put colours in our words to paint the 
voice with. 


Ely si vis similem pingerc^ pinge sonmn^ is enjoining an 
impossibility. The most that a Vandyke can arrive at, is, 
to make his portraits of great persons seem to think; a 
Shakspeare goes farther yt't, and tells you xchat his pictures 
thought; a Betterton steps beyond them both, and calls 
them from the grave, to breathe, and be themselves again, 
ill feature, speech, and motion. When the skilful actor 
shows you all these powers at once united, and gratifies at 
once your eye, your car, your iindcrstaiiding, to conceive 
the pleasure rising from such harmony, you must have been 
present at it;—’tis not to be told you. 

There cannot be u stronger proof of the charms of harmo¬ 
nious elocution, than the many even unnatural scenes and 
flights of the tkise sublime it has lifted into applause. In 
what raptures have I seen an audience at the furious fustian 
and turgid rants in Nat. Lee\s Alexander the Great!” 
F"or though I can allow this play a few great In^autics, yet it 
is not without its extravagant blemishes.* Every play of 


* “ Though the taste of wit and pleasure is at present but very 
low in this town, yet there are some that preserve their relish un- 
debauehed with common impressions, and can distinguish between 
reality and imposture. A gentleman was saying here( 1) this evening, 
that he would go to tlie play to-morrow night to see heroism, as it 
hflfs been represented by some of our tragedians, represented in 
burlesque. It seems the play of “ Ale.xandcr” is to be then turned 

(1} WilCft Cotroc-hou.sr. 
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the same author has more or less of them. Let me give 
you a sample from this. Alexander^ in a full crowd of 

into ridicule for its bombast, and other false ornaments in the 
thought as well as the language. The bluster Alexander makes is 
as much inconsistent with the character of an hero, as the roughness 
of ClyluSy an instance of the sincerity of a bold artless soldier. To 
be plain is not to be rude, but rather inclines a man to civility and 
deference; not indeed to show it in the gestures of the body, but 
in the sentiments of the mind. It is, among other things, from the 
impertinent figures unskilful dramatists draw of the characters of 
men, that youth are bewildered and prejudiced in their sense of the 
world, of which thej" have no notions but what they draw from 
books, and such representations. Thus, talk to a very young man, 
let him be of never so good sense, and he shall smile when you speak 
of sincerity in a courtier, good sense in a soldier, or honesty in a 
politician. The reason of this is, that you hardly see one play 
wherein each of these ways of life is not drawn by hands that know 
notliing of any one of them; and the truth is so far of the opposite 
side to what they paint, that it is more impracticable to live in es¬ 
teem in courts, than any where else, without sincerity. Good sense 
is the great requisite in a soldier, and honesty the only thing that 
can support a politician. This way of tliinking made the gentle¬ 
man of whom I was just now speaking, say, he was glad any one 
had taken upon him to depreciate such unnatural fustian as the 
tragedy of “Alexander.” The character of that prince indeed was, 
that he was unequal, and given to intemperance; but in his sober 
moments, when he had warm in his imagination the precepts of his 
great instructor, he was a pattern of generous tlioughts and dispo¬ 
sitions, in opposition to the strongest desires which are incident to a 
youth and conqueror. But instead of representing that hero in the 
glorious character of generosity and chastity, in his treatment of 
the beauteous family of Darius, he is drawn all along as a monster 
of lust, or of cruelty; as if the way to raise him to the degree of an 
hero, were to make his chaiactcr as little like that of a worthy man 
as possible. Such rude and indigested draughts of things are the 
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courtiers, without being occasionally called of provoked to 
it, falls Into this rhapsody of vain-glory 

Can none remember,—Yes, I know all must !■■ - 

And therefore they shall know it again- ^ 

When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, stood 
Perch’d on my beaver, in the Granic flood ; 

When Fortune’s self my standard, trembling, bore. 

And the pale Fates stood frighted on the shore; 

When the immortals on the billows rode. 

And I myself appear’d the leading god? 

When these flowing numbers came from the mouth of a 
Betterton, the multitude no more desired sense to them, 
than our musical connoisseurs think it essential in the cele¬ 
brated airs of an Italian opera. Does not this prove, that 
there is very near as much enchantment in the well-govenied 
voice of an actor, as in the sweet jjipeofan eunuch i If 1 tell 
you there was no one tragedy, for many years more in flivour 
with the town than ^‘Alexander,” to what must w^e impute 
this its command of public admiration \ Not to its intrinsm 
merit, surely, if it sw'arms with passages like this I have 
shown youl If this passage has merit, let us see what figure 
it would make upon canvas—what sort of picture would 
rise from it. If Lc Brun, who was famous for painting the 
battles of this hero, had seen this lofty description, what one 
image could he have possibly taken from it ? In what co¬ 
lours would he have shown us Glory perched upon a bea¬ 
ver ? How would he have drawn Fortune trembling ? Or, 
indeed, what use could he have made of pale Fates, or Im¬ 
mortals riding upon billows, with this blustering god, of 

proper objects of ridicule and contempt, and depreciating Alexander 
as we have him drawn, is the only way of restoring him to what be 
was in himself.”—“ Tattler,” No.l91. 
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his own making, at the head of them ?* Where, then, must 
have lain the charm, that once made the public so partial to 
this tragedy ? Why, plainly, in the grace and harmony of 
the. actor’s utterance. For the actor himself is not account¬ 


able for the &lse poetry of his author; tliat, the hearer is to 
judge of; if it passes u^n him, the actor can have no quar¬ 
rel to it; who, if the ^riods given him are round, smooth, 
spirited, and high-soimding, even in a false passion, must 
throw out the same hre and grace, as may be required in one 
Justly rising from nature; where those his excellencies will 
then be only more pleasing in proportion to the taste of his 
hearer. And I am of opinion, that to the extraordinary suc¬ 
cess of this very play, we may impute the corruption of so 
many actors, and tragic writers, as were immediately misled 
by it. The unskilful actor, who imagined all the merit of de¬ 
livering those blazing rants, lay only in the strength and 
strained exertion of the voice, began to tear his lungs. 


upon every false or slight occasion, to arrive at the same 
applause. And it is from hence 1 date our having seen the 
same reason prevalent, for above fifty years. Thus equally 


misguided, too, many a barren-brained author has streamed 


into a fi'othy flowing style, pompously rolling into sounding 
periods, signifying -roundly, nothing; of which num¬ 


ber, in some of my former labours, I am something more 


* The criticisms of Cibber upon a literary subject are hardly 
worth the trouble of confuting, and yet it may be mentioned that 
Bishop Warburton adduced these lines as containing not only the 
most sublime, but the most judicious imagery that poetry can con¬ 
ceive. If Le Brun, or any other artist, could not succeed in pour- 
traying the terrors of fortune, it conveys, perhaps, the highest pos¬ 
sible compliment to the powers of Lee, to admit that he has mas¬ 
tered a difficulty beyond the most daring aspirations of an accom¬ 
plished painter. 
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than suspicious, that 1 may myself have made one. But 
to keep a little closer to Betterton. 

When this &vourite play I am speaking of, from its 
being too frequently acted, was worn out, and came to be 
deserted by the town, upon the sudden death ofMountfort,* 
who had played Alexander with success, for ^veral years, 
the part was given to Betterton, which, under this great dis¬ 
advantage of tjie satiety it had given, he imntediately re¬ 
vived with so now a lustre, that for three days together it 
filled the house ; and had his then-declining strength been 
equal to the fatigue the action gave him, it probably might 
have doubled its success; an uncommon instance ofthe power 
and intrinsic merit of an actor. This I mention not only to 
prove what irresistible pleasure may arise from a judicious 
elocution, with scarcely sense to assist it, but to show you, too, 
that though Betterton never wanted fire and, force, when 
his character demanded it, yet, where it was not demanded, 
he never prostituted his ix>wcr to the low apibition of a 
fiilse applause. And, further, that wdicn, fr^m a too ad¬ 
vanced age, he resigned that toilsome part of Alexander^ 
the play, for many years :ift(?r, never was ablie to impose 
upon the public; and 1 look upon his so particularly sup¬ 
porting the fsilse fire and extravagancies of that character, 
to be a more surprising proof of his skill, tlian his being 
eminent in those of Shakspeare; because thePO, truth and 
nature coming to his assistance, he had not th^ same diffi¬ 
culties to combat, and, consequently, welhiust be less amazed 
at his success, where we arc more able to accqunt for it. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary powder he showed in 


blowing Alexander once more into a blaze admiration, 
Betterton had so just a sense of what was truQtpr false ap¬ 


plause, that I have heard him say, he neverfithought any 

:>< 



* See a subsequent page. 
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kind of it equal to an attentive silence; that there were 
many ways of deceiving an audience into a loud one, but to 
keep them hushed and quiet, was an applause which dhly 
truth and merit could arrive at: of which art, there never 
was an equal master to himself. From these various 
excellencies, he had so full a possession of the esteem and 
regard of his auditors, that upon his entrance into every 
scene, he seemed to seize upon the eyes and ears of the 
giddy and inadvertent. To have talked or looked another 
way, would then have been thought insensibility or igno¬ 
rance. In all his soliloquies of moment, the strong intelli¬ 
gence of his attitude and aspect drew you into such an im¬ 
patient gaze, and eager expectation, that you almost im¬ 
bibed the sentunent with your eye, before the ear could 
reach it. 

As Betterton is the centre to which all my observations 
upon action tend, you will give me leave, under his charac¬ 
ter, to enlarge upon that head. In the just delivery of 
poetical numbers, particularly where the sentiments are pa¬ 
thetic, it is scarce credible upon how minute an article of 
sound depends their grcjitcst beauty or inaffection. The 
voice of a singer is not more strictly tied to time and tune, 
than that of an actor in theatrical elocution : the least sylla¬ 
ble too long, or too slightly dwelt upon in a period, depre- 
ciatf^s it to nothing; which very syllable, if rightly touched, 
shall, like the heightening stroke of light from a master’s 
pencil, give life and spirit to the whole. I never heard a 
line in tragedy come from Betterton, wherein my judgment, 
ny ear, and my imagination, were not fully satisfied; 
which, since his time, I cannot equally say of any one actor 
whatsoever: noifbut it is possible to be much his inferior, with 
great excellencies ; which I shall observe in another place, 
-lad it b(H;n practicable to have tied down the clattering 
lands of all the ill judges who were commonly the majority 

If 
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of an audience, to what amazing perfection might the Eng¬ 
lish theatre have arrived, with so just an actor as Betterton 
at the head of it! If what was truth only could have been 
applauded, how many noisy actors had shook their plumes 
with shame, who, from the injudicious approbation of the 
multitude, have bawled and strutted in the place of merit! 
If, therefore, the bare speaking voice has such allurements 
in it, how mueh less ought we to wonder, however we may 
lament, that the sweeter notes of Yocaf music should so have 
captivated even the politer world,’info an apostasy from 
sense, to an idolatry of sound? Let us inquire from whence 
this enchantment rises. I am afraid it may be too naturally 
accounted for: for when we complain that the finest music, 
purchased at such vast expense, is so ofien thrown away 
upon the most miserable poetry, we schuji not to consider, 
that when the movement of the air, and tone of the voice, 
are exquisitely harmonious, though we regard not one 
word of what we hear, yet the power of the melody is so 
busy in the heart, that we naturally annex ideas to it of our 
own creation, and, in some sort, bc'comc ourselves the poet 
to the composer. And what poet is so dull as not to be 
charmed with the child of his own fancy ? So that there is 
even a kind of language in agreeable sounds, which, like 
the aspect of beauty, without words speaks and plays with 
the imagination. While this taste, therefore, is so natu- 
rally prevalent, I doubt to propose remedies for it, were but 
giving laws to the winds, or advice to^namoratos: and how¬ 
ever gravely we may assert, that profit ought always to lx? 
inseparable from the delight of the theatre,—nay, admitting 
that the pleasure would be heightened by the uniting them, 
yet, while instruction is so little the concern- of the auditor, 
how can we hope that so choice a commodity will come to a 
market where there is so seldom a demand for it ? 

It is not to the actor, therefore, but to the vitiated and 
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low taste of the spectator, tliat the corruptions of the stage, 
of what kind soever, have been owing. If the public, by 
whom they must live, had spirit enough to discountenance, 
and declare against all the trash and fopperies they have 
been so frequently fond of, both the actors and the authors, 
to the best of their power, must naturally have served their 
daily table, with sound and wholesome diet.—J3ut 1 have 
not yet done with my article of elocution. 

As we have somet‘’^e8 great composers of music, who 
cannot sing, we have as frequently great writers that can¬ 
not read; and though, without the nicest car, no man can 
be master of poetical numbers, yet the best car in the world 
will not always enable him to pronounce them. Of this truth, 
Dryden, our first great master of verso and harmony, was a 
strong instance. When he l)rought his play of Amphy- 
trion” to the stage,* I heard him give it his first reading to 
the actors, in which, though, it is true, he delivered the 
plain sense of every period, yet the w^holc was in so cold, so 
flat, and unaffecting a manner, that I am afraid of not being 
believed, when I affirm it. 

On the contrary, Lee, far his infijrior iji poetry, was so 
pathetic a reader of his own scenes, that I have been in¬ 
formed, by an actor who was present, that while Lee was 
reading to Major Mohun, at a rehearsal, Mohun, in the 
warmth of his admiration, threw down his part, and said. 

Unless I were able tp play it, as well as you read it, to 
what purpose should I undertake it And yt't this very 
author, whose elocution raised such admiration in so capital 
an actor, when he attempted to be an actor himself, soon 
quitted the stage, in an honest despair of ever making any 
profitable figure there.f From all this I w'ould infer, that 


* In the year 1690. 

t It would almost appear from this, that Lee^s attempt on the 

H 2 
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let our conception of what we arc to speak^ bo ever *80 just, 
and the ear ever so true, yet, when we arc to deliver it to an 
audience,—I will leave fear out of the question,—there 
must go along with the whole, a natural freedom, and be¬ 
coming grace, which is easier to conceive than describe; 
for without this inexpressible somewhat, the performance 
will come out oddly disguised, or, somewhere dcfi’jctively, un¬ 
surprising to the hearer. Of this defect, too, I willgive you 
yet a stranger instance, which you will allow fear could not 
be the occasion of. If you remember Estcourt,* you must 

stage had been made subsequent to his appearance in the capacity 
of a writer. But this is not the fact, for his first play(l) was pro¬ 
duced in 1675, and he had played Duncan, in D’Avenant’s alter¬ 
ation of*' Macbeth,” three years before ; so that, instead of being 
tempted to make his debut as an actor, in consequence of Mohun’s 
encouragement, it is more plausible to presume that his demerits 
and bad fortune as a player, induced him to take up the trade of 
dramatic composition. 

There is a striking coincidence betwc*cn the fate of Leo and of 
Otway, who both became authors for the stage in consequence of 
their unsuccessful efforts on it. Both began by writing in rhyme, 
and deserted it, much to the advantage of their reputation, for 
blank-verse; both were reduced, from voluntary dissipation, to 
miserable indigence; and both died, at almost the same age, within 
about five years of each other, in a state of starvation, obscurity, 
despair, and disgrace. 

* Richard Estcourt, according to the biographical notice of 
Chetwood,(l*) was born at Tewksbury, in Glostershire, in the 

(1) ** Nero, Emperor of Rome.’* 

(1*) See “ General History of the Stage,” page 140, 1749, in which Mr, 
Chetwood, by medium of the following note, communicates the source of his 
information 

** Tlie first account of this eminent performer 1 had from the late Mr. John 
Roman, an actor more than half an age on the London theatres.” 

Notwithstanding the explicitness of this declaration, it is suggested in the 
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have known that he was long enough upon the stage, not to 
be under the least restraint from fear, in his performance. 

year 1668, and received a cottipetent education at the Latin gram¬ 
mar-school of his native town. Influenced by an early attach¬ 
ment to the stage, he left his father^s house, in the fifteenth year of 
his age, with an itinerant company, and on reaching Worcester, 
to elude the possibility of detection, made his first appearance as 
Roxanay in the Rival Queens.’’ Having received a correct inti¬ 
mation of this theatrical purpose, his father sent to secure the fugi¬ 
tive, who slipped away in a suit of woman’s clothes, borrowed 
from one of his kind-hearted companions, and travelled to Chip- 
ping-Norton, a distance of five-and-twent^' miles, in the course of. 
the day. On arriving at the inn, beds were so scarce, that he was 
invited to partake of the daughter’s, behind the bar, to which, 
when its fair occupant resorted, she found him in a sound sleep, 
but observing a shirt instead of a shift, she began to suspect her 
fellow-lodger’s identity. A scrupulous examination of his remain¬ 
ing apparel confirmed this eventful doubt, in consequence of which 
she alarmed the people of the house, and awakened her drowsy 
companion. The horse-pond was at first proposed as a salutary 
corrective for his deception, till Estoourt avowed the motives that 
had occasioned it, and a traveller from Tewksbury, being by 
chance at the inn, corroborated his story. In two days his cus¬ 
tomary clothes were brought him from Worcester, by a person in 
whose charge he returned to his father. 

To prevent such excursions for the future, he was quickly car¬ 
ried up to London, and apprenticed to an apothecary in Hatton- 
garden, with whom, according to some authorities,(2) he continued 
till the expiration of his indentures, and duly entered into business; 
which, either from want of liking or success, he soon afterwards re- 

Biograpliia Dramatica," that Chetwood, in recording these particulars of 
Estcourt, might have had them from his own mouth.'* So much for the 
diligent investigation of the last edhor! 

(2) Giles Jacob. 
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This man was so amazing and extraordinary a mimic, that 
no man or woman, from the coquette to the privy counsel- 

nounccil, and returned to his favourite avocation.(3) Chetvvood, 
on tho contrary, asserts that he broke away from his master’s au¬ 
thority, and after strolling about England for two years, \vent over 
to Dublin, where his performances were sanctioned by ardent and 
universal applause. 

About the opening of the seventeenth century, Mr. Estcourt was 
engaged at Drury-lanc Theatre, where he made his debiit as Do¬ 
minic, in the “ Spanish Friar,” and establisheu his efforts, it is 
said, by a close imitation of Leigh,( 1) the original possessor of that 


(3) This account, though generally rejected, ai)pciirb to me more deserving 

of credit than Chetwood’s notoriously neglectful h.ibits, in gleaning intelli¬ 
gence, or making assertion, /f Estcourt ran away from the pharmacopolist 
with all the celerity imputed hy liis biographer, he cl jld not have been above 
fifteen or sixteen years old at the time he resumed his itinerant excursions, 
and yet we find him in Dublin, ai t/u nf playing charac¬ 

ters that required hut little ability, and fLTdcrrcd cv'eii less importance.* 
For these reasons, I am inclined to think that ;; cunsidcrable lapse, as ac¬ 
counted for above, occuiTecl betwet'u the relinquishment and resumption of 
his theatrical pursuits. On a further com-uliai -jf the “ Tutth'r,” J find the 
following passage, which appears to put the fact of Estcourt’s having prac¬ 
tised as an apothecary, beyond the reach of futuic contention ;— 

The lucntion of this person ,t who is a great wit, and a great cripple, puts 
mein mind of Mr. Estcourt, who is under the same circumstances. Ha was 
formarli/ my apothecary^ and being at present disa})1ed by the gout and stone, 
I must recommend him to tlie public on Tliursday next; that admirable play 
of Hen Jonson’s called the Silent Woman,” being appointed to be acted for 
his beneiit. It would be indecent for me to appcai twice in a season at 
these ludicrous diversions; hut as I alwnys give my man and my maid one 
day in the year, 1 shall allow them this, and am promised by Mr. Estcourt, 
niy ingenious apothecary, that they shall have a place kept for them in the 
first row of the middle gallery.”—^Tuesday, February 7, 170!>. 

(4) Now, admitting the correctness of this criticism, if Estcourt hnd been 
uninterruptedly absent” from the English metropolis, since his boyhood, till 

* He pluyed but secondary parts in Sir Georve Etberege’s three comedies, to Booth, who 
joined the Dublin company in IW, ami left it in 1700, 
t Pasquln, Wit luaimud statue at Home. 
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lor, «'vcr moved or spoke before him, but he could carry 
3 heir voice, look, mien, and motion, instantly into another 

part. In the year 1705, such was his merit or reputation, that 
J'arquhar selected him for Sergeant in the Recruiting 

Officer,” a character to which Downs has alluded in terms of un- 
({ualified praisc,((>) It is asserted in the “ Biographia Dramatica,” 
nat Mr. Estcourt was “ mostly indebted for applause to his powers 
i(f Tiiiniicry, which he was inimitable; and which not only at 
liioes afforded hjin opportunities of appearing a much better actor 
fhan he really was,— enabling him to copy very exactly several 
porf'unners of capital merit, whose manner he remembered and as- 
sinnedi—but also, by recommending him to a very numerous ac¬ 
quaintance in private life, secured him an indulgence for faults in 
his public prolLssion. that he might otherwise, perhaps, never have 
been p'Hnn-. d As i( an actor, in defiance of peculiar incapa* 
city, associausd ...eulation^ and public disgust, could maintain, for 
twelve successive the very highest station in the Drury-lane 

company, attainable by i, ih nts, such as he was only flattered with 
possessing! Upon this subject, however, we may quote the re- 

tht' date of this dcbfit, how roiild ho have acquired tills brilliant imitation of 
Leigh, who died in December, —^about ten years before the period of 

his appearance ? 

(.')) He had previourtly b^'on intrusted with Pounce^ in Steele’s Tender 
Tlusband;" Uo, 170:L 

(G) ** Mr. Estcourt, histr' natus. He has the honour,—Nature enduing 
him with an easy, free, unalferted mode of elocution,—in comedy always 
Lo lactificute lus audience, especially quality ; witness Serg’caut Kite, He is 
not excellent only in tliat, but a superlative mimic.” 

This comiueudation from • u i/npartUl and practised observer, must go far 
to refute the charge against Its subject, of stiff, scnipulous, and unbending 
mimicry. 

Mr. Chetwood has also furnished the following curious anecdote in connec¬ 
tion with this part 

“ Mr. Estcourt was the original Ser^eafU Kite, and every night of per¬ 
formance entertained the audience with a variety of little catches and flights 
of liumour, that pleased all but his critics.” 

11 4 
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company: I have heard him make long harangues, and 
form various arguments, even in the manner of thinking,* 

marks of a candid and discerning writer, who has done ample jus¬ 
tice to the estimation in which Estcourt stood, by vindicating his 
abilities against the mistake, or malevolence, that has ventured to 
asperse it: 

With respect to his stage abilities, Colley Cibber speaks of 
them, in his ‘ Apology,’ but slightingly. He confesses, indeed, that 
Estcourt understood a character well, though he had not, he said, 
acquired the art todo jiistice to it in representation; he instances, 
particularly, Falstaff, Hut Cibber and the public seemed widely 
to have differed ; fur Eslcourt’s name is often placed in the bills for 
characters of consequence, at a time, too, when Cibber was a ma¬ 
nager of the theatre. Nay, wo see that such was the confidence of 
the directors of the stage in his powers to please the public, that 
Cibber, who afterwards played Bays, contented himself, during 
the life of Estcourt, with the inferior part of Prince Volscius.{l) 


(7) There cannot be a stronger proof of the old nistoni of distributing the 
parts in a play according to the strength oi lii<* r^mpany, ln‘foro the introduc¬ 
tion of those exotics, tlic pantuminies, tliun thc^ following bill of theatrical 
fare, which 1 produce from the first edition of the “ Spectator,*’ publlslied in 
numbers:— 


TliE REHEARSAL. 

Baysy .Mr. Estcourt. 

Johnson j .. Mr. Wilks. 

SviHtky .Mr. Mills. 

Prettymany .Mr, Powel. 

Volsciusy .Mr. Cibber. 

n j fMr. Ilullork. 

Kxngs of Brentford, .. ^ 

Gentleman- Usher . .Mr. Pinkethman. 

Physiciany .. Mr. Cross. 

Tom Thimhlty .Mr. Dogget. 

Fishcrmatiy ...Mr. Johnson. 

Pallasy .Mr. Bullock. 

Heigh-ho! .Mr. Norris. 

Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies;*’ vol. 3, p. 291* 
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of an eminent pleader at the bar, with every the least arti¬ 
cle and singularity of his utterance so perfectly imitated, 

Cibber, I doubt not, mixed a degree of envy in his criticism. Of 
a player’s merits the public is a fairer judge than the most enlight¬ 
ened of his own profession.” 

That Eslcourt was happy in a very numerous acquaintance,” 
there is no reason to conceal or deny. He was remarkable for the 
promptitude of his wit^ and the permanence of his pleasantry, qua¬ 
lifications that recommended him to the most cordial intercourse 
with Addison, Steele, Parnelle,(8) and other choice spirits of the 
age, who enjoyed the variety of his talents, and acknowledged the 
goodness of his heart He was highly in favour with the great 
Duke of Marlborough, but those who know his grace’s character, 
will liardly be surprised to learn that he did not ^improve his fortune 
by that dazzling distinction. Estcourt’s honours, indeed, were strictly 
nominal, for though constituted providorc of the Eeef-steak Club, 
—an assemblage comprising the chief wits and greatest men of the 
nation,—he gained nothing by the office but their badge of em¬ 
ployment,—a small golden gridiron, suspended from his neck by 
a bit of green riband. 

If the foregoing remarks siiould be held sufficient to redeem his 
dramatic character from the obloquy with which it has so long 
been attended, the following anecdote will perhaps be accepted as 
ample evidence of his great talent for private mimicry. 

Secretary Craggs, when very young, in company with some of 
his friends, went, with Eslcourt, to Sir Godfrey Kneller’s, and wlus- 
pered to him that a gentleman present was able to give such a re¬ 
presentation of many among his most powerful patrons, as would 
occasion the greatest surprise, Eslcourt accordingly, at the artist’s 
earnest desire, mimicked Lords Somers, Halifax, Godolphin, and 
others, so exactly, that Kneller was delighted, and laughed heart¬ 
ily at the imitations. Craggs gave a signal, as concerted, and 

(B) This author has honoured him in a Uacclianaliau poem, by the iiaiitc 
of Jocus. 
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that he was the very alter ipse^ scarcely to be distiiiguished 
from his original. Yet more; I have seen^ upon the mar- 

Estcourt immediately mimicked Sir Godfrey himself, who cried out 
in a transport of ungovernable conviction, Nay, there you are 
out, man I By G—, that’s not me !”(^) 

About a twelvemonth before his death, having retired from the 
stage, Estcourt opened the Bumper tavern, in Covent-garden, 
and by enlarging his acquaintance, most probably shortened his 
days. He died in the year 1713, and was buried near his brother 
comedian, Jo Haynes, in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent- 
garden. The following summary of his merits, from the pen of 
Sir Richard Steele, appeared in the “ Spectator,” and confers re¬ 
ciprocal honour upon the one who possessed, and the other who 
praised its recorded virtues: 

It is certainly as great an instance of self-love to a weakness, 
to be impatient of beingjnimicked, as any that can be imagined. 
There were none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or tliose 

(9) Sir Richard Steele adverts to Estcourt s snrjirising powers of personal 
iinitution, under the name of Toiu Mirror, to(», ctiinplimcnts, him as the first 
niiinic that ever gave the beanties, fis well as deformities, of the man he 
acted,*' and furnishes the following affectionate ]>lcture of that hard fate to 
which his peculiar excellencies were condemned^:— 

You arc to know, that this pantomime may be said to be a species of 
himself: he has no commerce with the rest of mankind, but as they are the 
objects of imitation; llkc-the Indian fowl called the niock[ing] bird, who 
has no note of his own, but hits every sound in the wood as soon as he hears 
it; so that Mirror is at once a copy and an original. Poor Mirror’s fate, as 
well as talent, is like that of the bird wc just now spoke of; the nightingale, 
the linnet, the lark, arc delighted with his company; hut the buzzard, the 
crow, and the owl, are observed to be his mortal enemies. Whenever So- 
phroriius meets Mirror, he receives him wdth civility and respect, and well 
knows a good copy of himself can be no injury to him ; but Bathillus shuns 
the street where he expects to meet him; for he that knows his every slip 
and look is constrained and affected, must be afraid to be rivalled in his ac¬ 
tion, and of having it discovered to be unnatural, by its being practised by 
ariotlier as well as himself.”—“ Tattler Saturday, August (i, 1709. 
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gin of the written part of Falstqffy which he acted, his own 
notes and observations upon almost every speech of it, de¬ 
scribing the true spirit of the humour, and with what tone 
of voice, look, and gesture, each of them ought to be de- 

that were incapable of amending their faults, that dreaded him; 
to others he was in the highest degree pleasing; and I do not 
know any satisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever tasted so 
much, as having got over an impatience of my seeing myself in the 
air he could put me in when I have displeased him. It is indeed 
to his excellent talent this way, more than any philosophy I could 
reafl on the subject, that my person is very little of my care; and 
It is indifferent to me what is said of iny shape, my air, my man¬ 
ner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor Estcourt I chiefly 
owe that I am arrived at the happiness of thinking nothing a dimi¬ 
nution to me, but what argues a depravity of my will, 

** It has as much surprised me as any thing in nature, to have it 
frequently said, that he was not a good player; but that must be 
owing to a partiality fur former actors in the parts in which he .suc¬ 
ceeded them, and judging by comparison of what was liked be¬ 
fore, rather than by the nature of the thing. When a man of his 
wit and smartness could put on an utter absence of common sense 
in his face, as he did in the character of Bullfinch^ in the Nor¬ 
thern Lass,” and an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the 
character of Pounce^ in the Tender Husband,” it is folly to dis¬ 
pute his capacity and suc 'css, as he was an actor. 

“ Poor Estcourt! let the vain and proud be at rest; they wall 
no more disturb their admiration of their dear selves, and thou art 
no longer to drudge in raising the mirth of stupids, who know 
nothing of thy merit, for thy maintenance.” 

* What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable compa¬ 
nion was, that, in the accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, 
he did not only hit the figure of their faces, and manner of their 
gestures, but he would, in his narrations, fall into their way of 
thinking.”—" Spectator;” No. 468. 
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Jivered. Vet in his execution upon the stage, he seemed 
to have lost all those just ideas he had formed of it, and, 
almost through the character, laboured under a heavy load 
of flatness: in a word, with all his skill in mimicry, and 
knowledge of what ought to bo done, he never, upon the 
stage, could bring it tnily into practice, but was upon the 
whole, a languid, unaftecting actor. After I hiive shown 
you so many necessary qualifications, not one of which can 
be spared in true theatrical elocution, and have at the same 
time proved, that with the assistance of them all united, the 
whole may still come forth defecti\ e; what talents shall we 
say will infallibly fortn an actor ? This, I confess, is one 
of nature’s secrets, too deej) for mo to dive into; let us con¬ 
tent ourselves, therefore, with aflirrnuig, that genius, which 
nature only gives, only can complete him. This genius, 
then, was so strong in Betterton, that it shone out in every 
speech and motion of him. Yet voice and person are 
such necessary supports t<* it, that, by the multitude^ 
they have be(;n preferred to genius itself, or at least often 
mistaken for it. Betterton hafl a voice of that kind, which 
gave more .spirit to terror, than to the softer passions ; of 
more strength than melody. The rage and jealousy of 
Othello, became him better than the sighs and tenderness of 
Castalio: for though in Castalio he only excelled others, 
in Othello he; excelled himself; which you will easily be¬ 
lieve, when you consider that, in spite of his complexion, 
Othello has more natural beauties than the best actor can 
find in all the magazine of poetry, to animate his power, 
and delight his judgment with. 

The person of this excellent actor was suitable to his 
voice; more manly than sweet; not exceeding the middle 
stature; inclining to the corpulent; of a serious and pene¬ 
trating aspect; his limbs nearer the a.thletic than the deli¬ 
cate proportion ; y(d, however formed, there arose from the 
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harmony of the whole a commanding" mien of majesty^ 
which the fairer~fhced, or^ as J^hakspeare calls thcm^ the 
curled darlings of his time, ever wanted soraethiJig- to be 
equal masters of. There was some years agpo to be had, 
almost in every print-shop, a mczzotinto, from Kneller, 
extremely like him.* 

* The following picture of Mr. Betterton's person has been 
drawn by Antony Aston, in his ** Brief Supplement,” to this 
Apology 

Mr. Betterton, although a superlative good actor, laboured 
under an ill figure, being clumsily made, having a great head, a 
short thick neck, stooped in the slioulders, and had fat short arms, 
which he rarely lifted higher than his stomach. His left hand fre¬ 
quently lodged in his breast, between his coat and waistcoat, while 
with his right he prepared his speech. His actions were few, but 
just. He had little eyes and a broad face, [was] a little pock- 
fretten, [and had] a corpulent body and thick legs, with large 
feet. He was better to meet than to follow; for his aspect was 
serious, venerable, and majestic; in his latter time a little para- 
lytic. His voice was low and grumbling, yet he could tune it by 
an artful climax, which enforced universal attention, even from the 
fops and orange-girls. He was incapable of dancing, even in a 
country-dance; as was Mrs. Barry : but their good qualities were 
more than equal to their deficiencies.” 

The character of Tony Aston,—so notorious for his frauds, 
ignorance, and audacity,—is sufficiently established to exonerate 
this philippic against Cibber’s assertions from minute exposure or 
momentary reliance. Let the following instance of his sharping 
dexterity, as related by Chetwood, convince the impartial reader 
of his fitness for any task of the most daring or dirty nature: 

His finances, like those of kingdoms, were sometimes at the 
tide of flood, and as often at low ebb. In one, where his stream 
had left the channel dry, yet ready to launch out on a trading 
without a cargo, or provision, he called up his landlord, 
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In all I have said of Betterton, I confine myself to the time 
of his strength, and highest power in action, that you maj 
make allowiinces from what he was able to execute athfiy, 
to what YOU wight have seen of him at past seventy; for 
though to the last he was without his equal, he might not 
then be equal to his former self; yet so fer was he from 

to whom there was something due, told him of his losses in his pre¬ 
sent voyage, and being sent for to another place, desired he would 
lend him a small sum upon his wardrobe, (which he showed him in 
a large box,) ten times the value of the debt owing, or the sum 
borrowed. The honest landlord, seeing a proper security, easily 
complied, gave him the sum demanded, locked up the trunk, put 
the key in his pocket, and retired. But as no vessel can make a 
voyage without sails, and other proper materials, he had contrived 
a false bottom to this great box, took out the stuffing, and by de¬ 
grees, sent off his wardrobe by his emissaries, unperceived. And 
that the weight should not detect him, he filled up tlie void with 
cabbage-stalks, bricks, and stones, clothed with rags to prevent 
moving, when the vehicle was to bo taken the next morning into 
the landlord’s custody. Every thing succeeded to his wish, and 
away went Tony, but far wide of the place he mentioned to mine 
host. A week was the stated time of redemption, which the land¬ 
lord saw elapse with inOnite satisfaction, for he had a bill of sale 
of the contents in the trunk: he opened it with great pleasure; 
but when he saw the fine lining, he was motionless; like a statue 
carved by a bungling hand. He had recourse to revenge. A 
bailiff with proper directions was sent to the place mentioned; 
but if he had discovered the least wit in his anger, he might have 
thought Tony knew better than to tell him truth. I only mention 
this little story, to 1 C'V the reader know the shifts the itinerant gen¬ 
try are sometimes put to. For Tony, when his finances were in 
order, and cured of the consumption, honestly paid him. I have 
had tins tale both from Tony and the landlord, who then kept the 
Black-boy inn, at Chelmsford, in Essex.’* 
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being ever overtaken, that for many years after his dc- 
ceasCy I seldom saw any of his parts in Shakspeare supplied 
by othersy but it drew from me the lamentation of Opheluiy 
upon Hamlet^s being unlike what she bad seen him : 

m — - woe is me, 

T’havc seen what J have seen, see what I sec! 

The last part this great master of his profession acted, 
was Melaniiusy in the Maid’s Tragedy,” for his own be¬ 
nefit ; when being suddenly seized by the gout, he submit¬ 
ted, by extraordinary applications, to have his foot so far 
relieved, that he might be cable to walk on the stage in a 
slipper, rather than wholly disappoint his auditors. He 
was observed that day, to have exerted a more than ordi¬ 
nary spirit, and met with suitable applause; but the un¬ 
happy consequence of tajiipcriiig with his distemper was, 
that it flew into his head, and killed him in three days, I 
think, in the seventy-fourth year of his age.* 

* Thomas Betterton was born in Tothill-street, Westminster, 
in the year lv>35, his father at that time being under-cook to 
King Charles the First. He received the rudiments of a genteel 
education, and testified such a propensity to literature, that it was 
the steadfast intention of his family to have had him qualified for 
some congenial employment. This design, the confusion and 
violence of the times most probably prevented, thougli a fondness 
for reading induced them to consult his inclinations, and he was 
accordingly apprenticed to Mr. Rhodes, a respectable bookseller, 
residing at the Bible, in Charing-cross. 

This person, who had been wardrobe-keeper to the theatre in 
Blackfriars, before the suppression of dramatic amusements, on 
General Monk’s approach to London, in the year 1659, obtained 
a license from the local authorities to collect a company of actors, 
and employ them at the “ Cockpit,” in Drury-lane, Here while 
Kynaston, his fellow-apprentice, sustained the principal female 
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I once thought to have filled up my work with a select 
dissertation upon theatrical action^ but I find, by the di¬ 
parts, Betterton was distinguislied by the vigour and elegance of 
his manly personations. The fame of Beaumont and Fletcher was 
then at its zenith, and in their plays of the Loyal Subject,” and 
the Mad Lover,” added to “ Pericles,” the Bondman,” and the 
“ Changeling,” Mr. Betterton established the groundwork of his 
great reputation. (]) 

Sir William D’Avenant having been favoured with a patent 
before the civil wars broke out, obtained a renewal of that royal 
grant upon the restoration, and in the spring of 1G62, after re¬ 
hearsing various plays at ApothecariesMiall, he opened a new 
theatre in Lincoln^s-inn-fields, where Rhodes's comedians, with the 
addition of Harris, (2) and three others, were sworn before the 

(1) His voice being then as audibly strong, full, and articulate, as in the 
prime of his acting.—Roscius Anglkanus.” 

(2) Joseph Harris, an actor of aniazlng’ versatility, who is said, in Curl's 
History of the Stage,” to have been bred a seal-cutter, played Alphonso, in 

the ** Siege of Rhodes,” on his retention I)y Sir AVilUaui D’Avenant at the 
theatre in Eincoln's-inn-fields. His most distiniruished parts, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, were TZomeo,-SiV and Cardinal Wolsey, in the 

last of which, according to the rapturous euloi^y of honest Downs, he acted 
with such state, port, and mien,” as to transcend the reputation of all pre¬ 
ceding cxceUencc. 

Upon the death ofD'Avcnant, in 166{4, the dominion of his company de¬ 
volved upon Harris, in conjunction with the widow, and Mr. Betterton. In 
1672 he had the misfortune to wound an actor, named Cademan, so severely 
in the eye, as to unfit him for the farther pursuit of his profession. 

The talents of Harris were not confined to speaking alone, as singing was 
another of his qualifications, in the exercise of which he and Sandford sang a 
humourous epilogue to the Man's the Master,” in the characters of two 
itinerant vocalists. The variety of power enjoyed by Harris is calculated to 
excite astonishment, and from the force with which its excellence has been ' 
attested, he must have possessed the most comprehensive ability. 

Owing to the total suppression of bis name upon the junction of the com¬ 
panies, in 1682, till the appearance of Bussy D’Ambois,” os revived from 
Chapman by D'Urfey, in 1691, when it stood among the dramatis persons^ for 
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gressions I have been tempted to make in this account of 
Betterton^ that all I can say upon that head will naturally 

Lord Chamberlain, as servants of the crown, and honoured by the 
sanction of the Duke of York. 

Here Sir William D’Avenant produced his“ Siege of Rhodes,” 
a play in two parts, embellished with such scenery and decorations 
as had never been before exhibited on the boards of a British 
theatre. The parts were strongly cast, and this drama, assisted by 
its splendid appendages, was represented for twelve days, succes¬ 
sively, with unbounded approbation. 

At this period Mr. Betterton first assujaricd the part of Hamlet^ 
deriving considerable advantage from the hints of Sir William 
D’Avenant, to whom the acting of Taylor, its original representa¬ 
tive, lisxd been formerly familiar. Downs expressly declares that 
this character enhanced Mr. Betterton’s reputation to the utmost, 
and there is much collateral evidence to substantiate its brilliant 

r 

superiority. (3) 

Lanooy Mr. Davies has conjectured that he left the stage upon this event, in 
offence at the arrangements made by D’Avenant and Betterton, without his 
privity or assent. Such a supposition is not injudicious, and if once admitted, 
we shall, perhaps, have reason to lament that necessity drove Harris, in dis¬ 
tress and decay, to a resource he could only resume under circumstances of 
submission, despondency, and reproach. 

There is an original picture of Harris, as Wolseyy in the collection at Straw¬ 
berry-bill, which, though tinctured with suitable severity, exhibits features 
susceptible of mild, i. ad even comic expression. 

(3) — “I was going on in reading my letter, when I was interrupted by Mr. 
Greenhat, who has been this evening at the play of ^ Hamlet.* Mr. Bick- 
erstaff, said he, had you been to-night at the play-house, you had seen the 
force of action in perfection: your admired Mr. Betterton behaved himself so 
well, that, though now about seventy [four], lie acted youth, and by the pre¬ 
valent power of proper manner, gesture, and voice, appeared through the 
whole drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity, and enterprise. The 
soliloquy, where he began the celebrated sentence of ^ To be, or not to be*— 
the expostulation, where he explains with his mother in her closet, the noble 
ardour, after seeing liis fatheris ghost, and his generous distress for the death 
of Ophelia, are each of them circumstances which dwell strongly upon the 

1 
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&11 in, and possibly be less tedious, if dispersed among the 
various characters of the particular actors, 1 have promised 

Mr. Betterton was so favourably considered by Charles the Se- 
cond> that, upon his performance of Alvaro^ in Love and Ho¬ 
nour,” he received that monarch’s coronation-suit for the charac¬ 
ter, as a token of esteem. Public opinion kept pace with his 
elOTorts to secure it, and by evincing unparalleled talent in such 
diversified parts as Merculio^ Sir Tohy Belch^ and Henry the 
Eighth^ (the last of which was adopted from his manager’s remem¬ 
brance of Lowin) lie speedily attained to that eminence in his art, 
above which no human exertion can probably ascend. 

At the king’s especial command, it has been asserted by some 
of his biographers that Mr. Betterton went over to Paris to take a 
view of the French stage, and suggest such means as might ensure 
a corresponding improvement upon our own. They even go so 
far as to term him the first who publicly introduced our moving 
scenes, though Sir William D’Avenant, to whom that honour de¬ 
cidedly belongs, had attached them, less perfectly, perhaps, in 
1658, to his “ Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru.” 


minds of the audience, and would certainly aflTcct their behaviour on any pa¬ 
rallel occasions in their own lives,"—Tattler," No. 71. 

I have lately been told by a gentleman who has frequently seen Betterton 
perform Hamlety that he observed his countenance, which was naturally ruddy 
and sanguine, in the scene of the third act where his father's ghost appears, 
through the violent and sudden emotion of amazement and horror, turn in¬ 
stantly, on the sight of his father's spirit, as pale as his neckcloth; when his 
whole body seemed to be affected with a tremor inexpressible ; so that, liad 
his father's ghost actually risen before him, he could not have been seized 
with more real agonies. And this was felt so strongly by the audience, that 
the blood seemed to shudder in their veins likewise; and they, in some mea¬ 
sure, partook of the astonishment and horror with which they saw this excel¬ 
lent actor affected."—“ Lick at the Laureat." 1730- 
-“ I Lave seen a pamphlet, written above forty years ago, by on intel¬ 
ligent man, who greatly extols the performance of Betterton in this last scene, 
commonly called the closet scene,"—Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies," voL 
.3, p. 112, cd. 1784, 
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to treat of; I shall therefore make use of those several ve¬ 
hicles which you will find waiting in the next chapter, to 
carry you through the rest of the journey, at your leisure. 

By or before 16f33, Mr.Bettcrlon had married Mrs. Saunderson, 
a performer in the same company, of matchless merit and unsul¬ 
lied virtue, though that event, by the “ Biographia Dramatica,” 
and other incautious compilations, is referred to the year 1670. 
This lady, it may be remarked, was single, while denominated 
mistress; the appellation of miss not being made familiar to the 
middle classes, till after the commencement of the ensuing cen¬ 
tury .(4) 

The duke's eompanjs notwithstanding the favour and excellence 
to whicli Betterton, Harris, Smith, and other members were ad¬ 
mitted, began to feel its want of attraction so forcibly, that Sir 
William D’Avenant was induced to try the effects of a new theatre, 
which was accordingly opened, with unparalleled magnificence, in 
Dorset-garden, Salisbury-court, notwithstanding an earnest oppo¬ 
sition by the city of London, in November, 1671. Opinion, how¬ 
ever, still inclining to their antagonists, dramatic operas were in¬ 
vented, and soon enabled the players at this place to achieve a 
triumph over merit unassisted by such expensive frivolity. 

At the death of D’Avenant, on the I7th of April, 1668, Mr. 
Betterton succeeded to a portion of the management, and so great 
was tlie estimation which botli he and his lady wore hold, that in 
the year 1675, when a pastoral, called “ Calisto; or, the Chaste 
Nymph,” written by Mr. Crown, at the request of King Charles’s 
consort, was to be performed at court by persons of the great¬ 
est distinction, they were appointed to instruct tliem in their res¬ 
pective parts. In 1682, an union was effected with the rival com- 

(4) Miss was formerly understood to mean a woman of pleasure. So Dry- 
den, in his epilogue to the Pilgrim ;”1700 : 

Misses there were, but modestly concealed. 

Miss Cross, who is particularly noticed in Haynes’s epilogue to Farquhar’s 
Love and a Bottle,” was the first of our stage misses, and received that dis¬ 
tinction about the year 1702. 

I 2 
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pany, which Mr. Betterton continued to direct, till Rich, in 1690, 
obtained possession of the patent, and dispossessed him of impor* 
tance and authority. 

Exasperated by ill treatment, Mr. Betterton confederated with 
the principal performers to procure an independent license, which 
being granted by King William, they built a new theatre in Lin- 
coIn’s-inn-fieIds,(5) by subscription, and opened it on the 30th of 
April, 1695, with Congreve’s comedy of “ Love for Love.” 

In 1697, Mr. Collier published his invective against the stage, 
which had so immediate an eflect upon the public mind, that Bet¬ 
terton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were fined for utteringprofane and in¬ 
decent expressions. A further annoyance resulted from certain 
inhabitants of LincolnVinn-fields, who fancying themselves in¬ 
commoded by the concourse of coaches which the play-house drew 
together, moved the court of KingVbench for its suppression; but 
whatever was the result of this lawsuit, the performers continued to 
act till their own voluntary removal. 

In the meantime, the company from which Mr. Betterton bad 
seceded, after struggling against all the evils that an obstinate, ig¬ 
norant, captious, and oppressive manager could inflict, began to 
remove the mists of public prejudice, and obtain their due portion 
of applause. Many of them were much improved, and by the ad¬ 
vantages of youth and novelty, became able to bear up against 
the force that Betterton had enlisted beneath his banner. En¬ 
feebled by age and infirmity,this distinguished veteran transferred 
his license to Sir John Vanbrugh, who erected a handsome theatre 
in the Haymarket, at which, divested of influence or control, he 
accepted an engagement as an actor. 

Mr. Betterton’s salary never exceeded eighty sliillings a-week, 
and having sustained the loss of more than £^2,000,(6) by a com¬ 
mercial venture to the East Indies, in 1692, necessity compelled 
him to pursue his professional avocations. On .Thursday, April 

(5j Or rather, Little Lincola’s-inn-ficUls, as Fortup:al-strcct was then 
called, 

(6) Gilcloti says, jfd,000. 
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the 13lb, 1709,(7) the play of “ Love for Love” was performed 
for his benefit, an occasion which summoned Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle from their retirement, to aid this antient coadjutor by 
the resumption of those parts they had originally sustained. Con¬ 
greve is said to have furnished a prologue, though withdrawn and 
never submitted to print, which was delivered by the latter lady, 
the former reciting an epilogue from the pen of Rowe, which re¬ 
mains in lasting testimony of his affectionate regard. From this 
address the following lines are worthy of transcription: 

But since, like friends to wit, thus throng’d you meet. 

Go on, and make the generous work complete; 

Be true to merit, and still own his cause. 

Find something for him more than bare applause. 

In just remcnibrance of your pleasure past, ' 

Be kind and give him a discharge at last; 

In peace and ease life’s remnant let him wear. 

And hang his consecrated buskin here. 

This hint, however, proved unavailing, and “ Old Thomas” still 
continued to labour, when permitted by intermissions of disease, 
for that subsistence his age and his services should long before have 
secured. 

Mr. Betterton accordingly performed at intervals in the course 
of the ensuing winter, and on the 25th of April, 1710, was admit¬ 
ted to another benefit, which, with the patronage bestowed upon its 
predecessor, is supposed to have netted nearly ^1000. Upon 

(7) In No. 157 of the “ Tattler,” for Tuesday, April the 11, 1709, we find 
the following advertisement:— 

** Mr. Bickerstaff, in consideration of his antient friendship, and acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Betterton, and great esteem for his merit, summons all his dis¬ 
ciples, whether dead or living, mad or tame, toasts, smarts, dappers, pretty 
fellows, musicians, or scrapers, to make their appearance at the play-house in 
the Hay-majrket on Thursday next, when there will be a play acted for tlie 
benefit of the said Betterton/' 

In Gildon's Life,” &c. 1710, there is a copy of Rowe’s “Epilogue,” 
stated to have been spoken by Mrs. Barry, at the Theatre Royal, in Drury- 
lane, April the 7th,” and this mistaken date has been perpetuated by the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica.” 

t .3 
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occasion^ be Nvaa announced fur \Via celebrated part of Melan-^ 
tiu9f in the Maid^s Tragedy,” from the performance of which he 
ought, however, upon strict consideration, to have been deterred; 
for having been suddenly seized with the gout, a determination not 
to disappoint the expectancy of liis friends, induced him to employ 
a repellatory medicine, which lessened the swelling of his feet, and 
permitted him to walk in slippers. He acted, accordingly, with pe¬ 
culiar spirit, and was received witli universal applause; but such 
were the fatal effects of his laudable anxiety, that the distemper 
returned with unusual violence, ascended to his head, and termi¬ 
nated his existence, in three days from the date of this fatal assump¬ 
tion. On the 2nd of May, his remains were deposited with much 
form in the cloisters of Westininster-abbcy, an event which Sir 
Richard Steele has related in the following pathetic manner:— 

“ Having r.:.;8ived notice that Xhe famoi^ actor, Mr. Betterton, 
was to be interred this evening in the cloisters, near Westminster- 
abbey, I was resolved to walk thither, and see the last office dune 
to a man whom I always very much admired, and from wliose action 
I had received more strong impressions of what is great and noble 
in human nature, than from the arguments of die must solid philo¬ 
sophers, or the descriptions of the most cliarniinif poets 1 had ever 
read. As the rude and untaught multitude aie no way wrought 
upon more effectually than by seeing public punishments and exe¬ 
cutions, so men of letters and education feel their humility most 
forcibly exercised, when they attend the obsequies of nieji who had 
arrived at any perfection in liberal accornpiislimcnts. Theatrical 
action is to be esteemed as such, except it be objected, that we 
cannot call that an art which cannot be attained by art. Voice, 
stature, motion, and other gifts, must be very bountifully bestowed 
by nature, or labour and industry will but push the unhappy en- 
deavourer in that way, the further off his wishes. 

Such an actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be recorded with the 
same respect as Roscius among the Romans. The greatest orator 
has thought fit to quote his judgment, and celebrate his life. Ros¬ 
cius was the example to all that would form themselves into pro^ 
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per and winning behaviour. His action was so well adapted to 

the sentiments he expressed, that the youth of Rome thought they 

wanted only to be virtuous to be as graceful in their appearance 

as Roscius. (8) The imagination took a lively impression of what 

was great and good; and they who never thought of setting up 

for the art of imitation, became themselves inimitable characters. 
» « « * « « 

** I have hardly a notion that any performer of antiquity could 
surpass the action of Mr. Betterton in any of the occasions in which 
he has appeared on our stage. The wonderful agony which he 
appeared in, when he examined the circumstance of the handker¬ 
chief in ‘‘Othello;” the mixture of love that intruded upon his 
mind upon the innocent answers Desdemona makes,(9) betrayed 
in his gesture such a variety and vicissitude of passions, as would ad¬ 
monish a man to be afraid of his own heart, and perfectly convince 
him, that it is to stab it, to admit that worst of daggers, jealousy. 
(10) Whoever reads in his closet this admirable scene, will find 
that he cannot, except he has as warm an imagination as Shaks- 
pearehimself, find any but dry, incoherent, and broken sentences; 
but a reader that has seen Betterton act it, observes there could 
not be a word added ; that longer speeches had been unnatural, 
nay impossible, in Othello's circumstances. The charming pas¬ 
sage in the same tragedy, where he tells the manner of winning 
the affection of his mistress, was urged with so moving and grace¬ 
ful an energy, that while I walked in the cloisters, I thought of him 
with the same concern as if I waited for the remains of a person 
who had in real life done all that I had seen him represent. The 
gloom of the place, and faint lights before the ceremony appeared, 
contributed to the melancholy disposition I was in; and 1 began to 

(8) This assertion must be taken cum grano satis ; but Steele’s sincerity, 
in framing it, conveys a high compliment to Betterton’s parallel value. 

(9) Here is a noble hint to modern representatives of tins arduous charac¬ 
ter, 

(10) Sir Richard Steele, in the warmth of his deprecation, has treated 
Jealousy as an optional attribute; but such an assumption, 1 believe, is 
equally at variance with reason and example. 
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be extremely afflicted that Brutus and Cassius had any difference; 
that Hotspur'^s gallantry was so unfortunate; and that the mirth 
and good-humour of Falstaff could not exempt him from the 
grave. 

** The mention I have here made of Mr. Betterton, for whom I 
had, as long as I have known any thing, a very great esteem and 
gratitude for the pleasure he gave me, can do him no good; but it 
may possibly be of service to the unhappy woman he has left be¬ 
hind him, to have it known that this great tragedian was never in 
a scene half so moving, as the circumstances of bis affairs created 
at his departure.( 11) His wife, after the cohabitation of forlj^- 
[seven] years in the strictest amity, has long pined aw'ay with a 
sense of his decay, as well in his person as his little fortune; and, 
in proportion to that, she has herself decayed both in her health 
and reason. Her husband's death, ttdd^ to her age and infirmi¬ 
ties, would certainly have determined her life, but that the great¬ 
ness of her distress has been her relief, by a present deprivation 
of her senses. This absence of reason has been her best defence 
against age, sorrow, poverty, and sickness. I dwell upon this 
account so distinctly, in obedience to a certain great spirit, who 
hides her name, and has by letter applied to me to recommend to 
her some object of compassion, from which she may be con- 
cealed.’’(12)—“ Tattler;” No. 168; Thursday, May 4, 1710. 

Mr. Betterton was celebrated for polite behaviour to the dra¬ 
matic writers of his time, and distinguished by singular modesty, 
in not presuming to understand the chief points of any character 


(11) These circumstances, remarks Mr. Davies, were reproachful to an 
age of which he was so great an ornament,’" but such a sentiment, however 
humane, we cannot easily subscribe to. Mr. Uetterton had accumulated a 
handsome property by public support, of which when misfortunes deprived 
him, the descendants of his early admirers contributed with very honourable 
ardour to cherish those exertions in which they had been permitted but slight¬ 
ly to participate. 

(i2j Here is probably an allusion to tlie bounty of Queen Ann, who after¬ 
wards supplied the widow with a haudsome addition to her slender means of 
sum^tence. ^ 
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they offered him, till their ideas had been asked, and, if possible, 
adopted.(13) He is also praised in some yerses published with 
the State Poems,” for extending pecuniary assistance to embar¬ 
rassed writers, till the success of a doubtful production might 
enable them to remunerate their generous creditor. Indeed, Mr. 
Betterton’s benevolence was coupled with such magnanimity, that 
upon the death of that unhappy friend to whose counsels his little 
fortune had been sacrificed, he took charge of a surviving daugh¬ 
ter, educated her at considerable expense, and not only made 
her an accomplished actress, but a valuable woman.( 14) 

Among many testimonies of deference to his judgment, and 
regard for his zeal, the tributes of Dryden and Rowe have been 
brilliantly recorded.(15) He was naturally of a cheerful temper, 
with a pious reliance upon the dispensations (»f providence, and 
nothing can yield adjiighcr idea of his great affability, than the 

(13J “ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. 3, p. 3!)D. 

(14) Tills lady, who was remarkably handsome, married Boman, the 
actor. 

(15) The passages here alluded to areas follows:— 

“ Above twelve hundred lines have been cut off from this tragedy, since it 
was first delivered to the actors. Tliey were, indeed, so judiciously lopped by 
Mr. Betterton, to whose care and excellent action 1 am equally obliged, that 
the connexion of the story was not lost.”—** Don Sebastian}” preface; 4to, 
1690, 

1 cannot leave * Hamlet,* without taking notice of the advantage with 
which we have seen this masterpiece of Shakspeare distinguish itself upon the 
stage, by Mr. Betterton’s fitr? performance of that part. A man who, though 
he had no other good qualities, as he has a great many, must have made his 
way into the esteem of all men of letters, by this only excellency. No man is 
better acquainted with Shakspeare*s manner of expression, and indeed he has 
studied him so well, and is so much master of him, that whatever part of his 
he performs, he does it as if it had been written on purpose for him, and that 
the author had exactly conceived it as he plays it. 1 must own a particular 
obligation to him, for the most considerable part of the passages relating to 
. this life, which 1 have here transmitted to the public, his veneration for the 
memory of Shakspeare having engaged him to make a journey into Warwick¬ 
shire, on purpose to gather up what rciitains he could, of a name for which he 
had so great a veneration.”—“ Life of Shakspeare j*.‘^709. 
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effect his behaviour produced upon Pope, who must have been a 
mere boy, when hrst admitted to his society. He sat to the poet 
for his picture, which Pope painted in oil,( 16) and so eager was the 
bard to perpetuate his memory, that he published a modernisation of 
Chaucer’s Prologues,” in this venerable favourite’s name, though 
palpably the produce of his own elegant pen.( 17) As an author, 
Mr. Betterton’s labours were confined to tlie drama, and if his 
original pieces are not entitled to much praise, his alterations ex¬ 
hibit some judicious amendments. 


(16) This curiosity, I believe, is still preserved in the Earl of Mansheld's 
mansion, at Caen>wood. 

(17) Pope, in the postscript of a letter to Crorawell, writes tlius:— 

** -This letter of death puts me in mind of poor Betterton's, overwhom 

1 would have this sentence of Tully for an (*pUaph, which will serve for his 
moral as well as his theatrical capacity: 

Vit<B henc actee ^uvundhiiivia est recordatio** 

In another part of his correspondence, he intimates that Bcttcrtou*s re¬ 
mains** had been taken care of, alluding, I .suppose, to this posthumous 
forgery* 
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CHAP. V. 

The theatrical characters of the principal actors^ in the year 
1690, continued,—A few words to critical auditors. 

TIlOUG[l 5 as I have before observed, women were not aid- 
milted to the stage till the return of King Charles, yet it 
could not be so suddenly supplied with them, but that there 
was still a necessity, for some time, to put the handsomest 
young men into petticoats, which Kynastoa was then said 
to have worn with success; jKirticularly in the part of 
Jixadne^ in the Maid’s Tragedy,” which I have heard 
him speak of; and wlach calls to my mind a ridiculous dis¬ 
tress that arose from these sfui of shifts which the stage 
was then put to. The king coming a little before his usual 
fiiiie til a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin, when 
his majesty, not chusing to have as much patience as his 
good subjects, st'iil to them, to know the meaning of it; 
upon W'hich the master of the company came to the box, 
and rightly judging that the best excuse for their default, 
would be the tnu^ one, lairly told his majesty, that the 
Queen was not shaved yet. The king, whose good humour 
loved to laugh at a jest, as w<*ll as to make one, accepted the 
excuse, which served to divert him, till the male queen 
could be effeminated. In a word, Kynaston at that time 
wits so beautiful a youth, that the ladies of quality prided 
themselves in taking him with them in tlicir coaches to 
Hyde Park, in his theatrical habit, after the play; wliich 
in those days they might have sufBcicnt time to do, Ixx'ause 
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plays then were used to begin at four o’clock; the hour 
that people of tlie same rank, are now going to dinner. 
Of this truth, 1 had the curiosity to inquire, and had it con¬ 
firmed from his own mouth, in his advanced age: and, in¬ 
deed, to the last of him, his handsomeness was so very little 
abated, that even at past sixty his teeth were all sound, 
white, and even, as one would wish to see in a reigning 
toast of twenty. He had something of a formal gravity in 
his mien, which was attributed to the stately step he had been 
so early confined to, in a female decency. But even that, 
in characters of su}K;riority, had its propiT graces; it mis¬ 
became him not in the part of Leon, in Fletcher’s “ Rule a 
Wife and have a Wife,” which he executed with a deter¬ 
mined manliness and honest authority, well worth the best 
actor’s imitation. He had a piercing eye, and in characters 
of heroic life, a quick imperious vivacity in his tone of 
voice, that painted the tyrant truly terrible. There were 
two plays of Drydcn in which ho shone with uncommon 
lustre: in “ Aurengzebe,” he played Mornt, and in “ Don 
Sebastian,” Mulej/ Moloch; ui both those imrts he had a 
fierce, lion-like majesty in his port and utterance, that gave 
the .spectator a kind of trembling admiration. 

Here I cannot help olwcrviiig upon a modest mistake, 
which 1 thought the late Mr. Booth committed in his 
acting the part of Mora !. * There are in this fierce charac- 

* “ The remark is just. Mr. Booth would sometimes slur over 
such bold sentiments so flightily delivered by the poet. As he was 
good-natured, and would hear each man’s censure, yet refine 
his judgment, 1 once took the liberty of observing tha#.|pii>ad 
neglected, as I thought, giving that kind of spirited turn hi the 
afore-mentioned character. He told me I was mistaken; it was not 
negligence, but design, made him so slightly pass over them: ‘ For 

J ' 

though,' added he, ‘ in these places one might raise a laugh of 

I 
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ter SO many sentiments of avowed barbarity, insolence, and 
vain-glory, that they blaze even to a ludicrous lustre, and 
doubtless the poet intended those to make his spectators 
laugh, while they admired them : but Booth thought it 
depreciated the dignity of tragedy, to raise a smile in any 
part of it, and therefore covered these kind of sentiments, 
with a scrupulous coldness, and unmoved delivery, as if he 
had feared the audience might take too familiar a notice 
of them. In Mr. Addison’s Cato,” Si/phaxhas some sen¬ 
timents of nearly the same nature, which I ventured to 
speak as I imagined Kynaston would have done, had he 
been then living to have stood in the same character. Mr. 
Addison, who had something of Mr. Booth’s diffidence at 
the rehearsal of his play, after it was acted, came into my 
opinion, and owned, that even tragedy, on such particular 
occasions, might admit of a laugh of approbation. In 
Shakspearc, instances of tliem are frequent; its in Macbeth^ 
Hotspur^ Richard the 77/o'rf, and JI envy the Eighth 

approbation in a few, yet there is nothing more unsafe than excit¬ 
ing the laugh of simpletons, who never know when or where to 
stop; and as the majority are not always the wisest part of an au¬ 
dience, I don’t chuse to run the hazard.’ ”—“ Life and Character 
of Booth,” by Thcophilus Cibber. 

* Theophilus Cibber, in the tract already quoted, expressly 
states, that Booth ‘‘ was net so scrupulously nice or timorous” in this 
character, as in that to which our author has invidiously referred. 
1 shall give the passage, for its powerful antidote to Colley’s 
venom:— 

Mr. Booth in this part, though he gave full scope to the humour, 
never dropped the dignity of the character. You laughed at 
Henry^ but lost not your respect for him. When he appeared most 
^ familiar,’ he was ^ by no means vulgar.’ The people most about 
him felt the ease they enjoyed was owing to his condescension : he 
maintained the monarch. liana Holbein never gave a higher pic- 
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all which characters, though of n tragical cast, have some¬ 
times familiar strokes in them, so highly natural to each par¬ 
ticular disposition, that it is impossible not to be transported 
uito an honest laughter at them: and these are those happy 
liberties, which though few authors are qualified to take, 
yet, when justly taken, may challenge a place among their 
greatest beauties. Now whether Dryden in his Moral, 
feliciter audet, or may be allowed the happiness of having 
hit his mark, seems not necessary to be determined by the 
actor ; whose business, surely, is to make the best of his 
author’s intention, as in this part Kynaston did, doubtless 
not without Dryden’s approbation, h'or these reasons, then, 
I thought my good friend Mr. Booth, (who certainly had 
many excellencies) carried his reverence for the buskin too 
far, in not following the bold flights of the author, with 
that wantonness of spirit which the nature of those senti¬ 
ments demanded : for example ;—Moral having a criminal 
passion for Indamora, promises, at her request, for pne day, 
to spare the life of her lover yiurcnjyrchr^ but not chusing 
to make known the real motive of his luorcy, when Nour^ 
mahal says to him, 

’Twill not be safe to let him live an hour. 

Moral silences her with this heroical rhodomontadc : 

I’ll do’t, to show my arbitrary power. 

Risum tenealis? It was impossible not to laugh, and rea¬ 
sonably, too, when this line came out of the mouth of 

ture of him than did the actor, (Booth) in his representation. When 
angry, his eye spoke majestic terror; the noblest and the bravest 
of his courtiers were awe-struck: he gave you the full idea of tlUtf 
arbitrary prince, who thought himself born to be obeyed; the 
est d^ not to dispute his commands; he appeared to clAi a 
right divine to exert the power he imperiously assumed.” / 
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Kynaston, with the stem and haughty look that attended 
it. But above this tyrannical, tumid superiority of cha¬ 
racter, there is a grave and rational majesty in Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Fourth, which though not so glaring to the vul¬ 
gar eye, requires thrice the skill and grace, to become 
and support. Of this real majesty Kynaston was entirely 
master ; here every sentiment came from him as if it had 
been his own, as if he had himself, that instant, conceived 
it, as if he had lost the player, and were the resd king he 
personated,—a perfection so rarely found, that very often, 
in actors of good repute, a certain vacancy of look, inanity 
of voice, or superfluous gesture, shall unmask the man to 
the judicious spectator; who, from the least of those errors, 
plainly sees the whole but a lesson given him to be got by 
heart, from, some great author, whose sense is deeper than 
the repeater’s understanding. This true majesty Kynaston 
had so entire a command of, that when he whispered the 
following plain line to Hotspur, 

Send us your prisoners, or you’ll hear of it! 
he conveyed a more terrible menace in it than the loudest 
intemperance of voice could sw<;ll to. But let the bold 
imitator beware, for without the look and just elocution 
that waited on it, an attempt of the same nature may fall to 
nothing. 

But the dignity of this character appeared in Kynaston 
still more shining in the private scene between the King 
and the Prince, his son : there you saw majesty in that 
sort of grief which only majesty could feel; there the pater¬ 
nal concern for the errors of the son made the monarch 
more revered and dreaded ; his reproaches so just, yet so 
unmixed with anger, (and therefore the more piercing) 
opening, as it were, the arms of nature with a secret wish 
that filial duty, and penitence awaked, might fell into 
them with grace and honour. In this affecting scene I 
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thought Kynaston showed his most masterly strokes of 
nature; expressing all the various potions of the heart 
with the same force, dignity, and feeling they are written; 
adding to the whole that peculiar and becoming grace, 
wliich the best writer cannot inspire into any actor that is 
not born with it. What made the merit of this actor, and 
that of Betterton, more surprising, was, that though they 
both observed the rules of truth and nature, they were each 
as different in their manner of acting, as in their personal 
form and filatures. But Kynaston staid too lon^upon the 
stage; till his memory and spirit began to ffiil him. I 
shall not, therefore, say anything of his imperfections, 
whichj at that time^ were visibly not his own, but the 
effects of decaying nature.* 


* Edward Kynaston made his first appearance in 1659, at the 
“Cockpit” in Drury-lane, under the management of Rhodes, to 
whom, in his trade of bookselling, he had previously been appren¬ 
ticed. Here he took the lead in personating female parts, (1) among 
which he sustained Calis, in the “ Mad Lover hmena, in the 
“ Maid in the Mill;” the heroine ofSir John Suckling’s “ Aglaura;” 
Arlhiope, in the “ Unfortunate Lovers;” and Evadne^ in the 
“ Maid’s Tragedy,” The three last of these parts have been dis¬ 
tinguished by Downs and our author as the best of his efforts, and 
being then but a “ mannish youth,” he made a suitable represen¬ 
tative of feminine beauty. Kynaston’s forte^ at this period, ap¬ 
pears to have consisted in moving coftipassion and pity, “ in which,” 
says old Dowus, “it has since been disputable among the judi¬ 
cious, whether any woman that succeeded him so sensibly touched 
the audience as he.” 

At the restoration, when his majesty’s servants rc-opened the 
“Red Bull” playhou8C,inSt.John-street, next shifted to Gibbons’s 
tennis-court, in Clare-market, and finally settled, in 1663, at their 


(1) Gildon's Life of Betterton.** 
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Mountfort, a younger man by twenty years, and at this 
time in his highest reputation, was an actor of a very dif- 

new theatre in Drury-lane, Kynaston was admitted to their ranks, 
and played Peregrine^ in Jonson's comedy of the ** Fox.’* He also 
held SirDauphiney a minor personage, in the same actor^s Silent 
Woman,” and soon after succeeded to OttOy in the “ Duke of 
Normandy,” a part which was followed by others of variety and 
importance. 

In derogation of Cibber’s panegyric, we are assured by Davies, 
upon the authority of some old comedians, (2) that, from his 
juvenile familiarity with female characters, Kynaston contracted 
some disagreeable tones in speaking, which resembled the whine or 
cant Uiat genuine taste has at all times been impelled to explode. 
When George Powel was once discharging the intemperance of 
a recent debauch from his stomach, Kynaston asked him if he still 
felt sick. How is it possible to be otherwise,” said Powel, 
‘‘ when I hear you speak?” Much as Kynaston, however, might 
have been affected by the peculiarities of early practice, we can" 
not consent, upon evidence such as this, to rob him of the laurels 
that have sprung from respectable testimony. 

On the 14th of October, 1681, Kynaston, in conjunction with 

Hart, conveyed over to Dr. D’Avenant, Betterton, and Smith, all 

% 

right and title to such property as he possessed in Drury-lane the¬ 
atre ; on consideration of receiving five killings for every day upon 
which the duke’s company should act at Dorset-garden, or elsewhere. 
He engaged, if possible, to break from his alliance with the king’s 
company, to act at the duke’s house, in the event of which his 
pension was to cease upon a weekly payment of ; and joined 
with Hart in a promise to enforce Mr. Kiilegrew’s consent to this 
compact, if necessary, by an action at law, for the expenses of 
which they were also made responsible. 

Kynaston’s first part, after this famous union, was MaximuSy in 

(2) ” Dramatic Miscellanies,** vol, 3, p. 337. 

K 
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ierent style. Of perspn he was tall, welUmade, &ir, and of 
an agreeable aspect; his voice clear, full, and melodious: 
in tragedy he was the most affecting lover within my me¬ 
mory. His addresses had a resistless recommendation from 

Lord Rochester's alteration of Valentrnian.’’ In 1695 he fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of Betterton to LincoInVinn-fields, and sup¬ 
ported a considerable character in John Banks's Cyrus the 
Great,” produced the year after this removal. The time of his 
retirement is not known, but it appears from our author that 
he continued upon the stage till his memory and spirit both began to 
fail him. He had left it, however, before 1706, when Betterton 
and Underhill have been specified by Downs, as being the only 
remains of the Duke of York’s servants,” at that time before the 
public. Kynaston died wealthy, and was buried in the church¬ 
yard of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden. 

Kynaston bore a great resemblance to the noted Sir Charles 
Sidley, a similitude of which he was so proud, that he endeavoured 
to display it by the most particular expedients. On one occasion, 
he got a suit of laced clothes made in imitation of the baronet’s, 
and appearing publicly in it, Sir Charles, whoso wit very seldom 
atoned for his ill-nature, punished this vain propensity in his usual 
mischievous manner. He hired a bravo to accost Kynaston in the 
Park, one day when he wore his finery, pick a quarrel with him on 
account of a pretended affront from his prototype, and beat him 
unmercifully. This scheme was duly put in practice, and though 
Kynaston protested that he was not the person his antagonist took 
him for, the ruffian redoubled his blows, on account of what he 
afiected to consider his scandalous falsehood. When Sir Charts 
Sidley was remonstrated with upon the cruelty of this iransactiop, 
fte told the actor’s friends that their pity was misplaced, 

Kynaston had not suffered so much in his bones as he had^ip his 
character, the whole town believing that it was he who had under¬ 
gone the disgrace of this chastisement. 
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the very tone of his voice, which gave his words such soft¬ 
ness, that, as Dryden says, 

-Like flakes of feather’d snow. 

They melted as they fell !* 

Ali this he particularly verified in that scene of Alexander, 
where the hero throws himself at the feet of Statira for 
pardon of his past infidelities. There we saw the great, 
the tender, the penitent, the despairing, the transported, 
and the amiable, in the highest perfection. In comedy, 
he gave the truest life to what we call the Fine Gentleman; 
his spirit shone the brighter for being polished with de¬ 
cency ; in scenes of gaiety, he never broke into the regard 
that was due to the presence of (X]ual, or superior charac¬ 
ters, though inferior actors played them: he filled the 
stage, not by elbowing, and crossing it before others, or 
disconcerting their action, but by surpassing them in true 
and masterly touches of nature, lie never laughed at his 
own jest, unless the point of his raillery upon another re¬ 
quired it. He had a particular talent in giving life to bans 
mots and repartees : the wit of the poet seemed always to 
come from him extempore, and sharpened into more wit, 
from his brilliant manner of delivering it: he had himself 
a good share of it, or what is equal to it, so lively a plea¬ 
santness of humour, that when either of these fell into his 
hands upon the stage, he wantoned with them to the highest 
delight of his auditors. The agreeable was so natural to 
him, that even in that dissolute character of the “ Rover, ”f 
he seemed to wash off the guilt from vice, and gave it 

* Spanish Friar,” a. 2, sc. 2. 

t Acted at the Duke’s theatre, and published, in two parts, 4to, 
1677, 1681. Both comedies are full of bustle and intrigue, and 
have been founded by Mrs. Aphra Behn upon Thomas Killegrew’s 
“ Thomaso.” 
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charms and merit. For, though it miay be a reproach to 
the poet to draw such characters, not only unpunished, but 
rewarded, the actor may still be allowed his due praise in 
his excellent performance. And this is a distinction which, 
when this comedy was acted at Whitehall, King William’s 
queen, Mary, was pleased to make in favour of Mountfort, 
notwithstanding her disapprobation of the play. 

He had, besides all this, a variety in his genius which few 
capital actors have shown, or, perhaps, have thought it any 
addition to their merit to arrive at. He could entirely 
change himself; could at once throw off the man of sense, 
for the brisk vain, rude, and lively coxcomb, the fiilse, 
flashy pretender to wit, and the dupe of his own suffici¬ 
ency : of this he gave a delightful instance in the character 
of Sparkish, in Wycherley’s Country Wife.” In that 
of Sir Courtly Nice, his excellence was still greater; 
there his whole man, voice, mien, and gesture, was no 
longer Mountfort, but another person. There, the insipid, 
soft civility, the elegant and formal mien ; the drawling 
delicacy of voice; the stab'ly flatness of his address, and 
the empty eminence of his attitudes, were so nicely ob¬ 
served and guarded by him, that had he not been tui entire 
master of nature, had he not)(ept his judgment, as it were, 
a sentinel upon himself, not to admit the least likeness of 
what he used to be, to enter into any part of his perform¬ 
ance, he could not possibly have so completely finished 
it. If, some years after the death of Mountfort, I myself 
had any success in either of these characters, I must pay 
the debt I owe to his memory, in confessing the advantages 
I received from the just idea and strong impression he had 
given me, firom his acting them. Had he been reiflembered 
when I first attempted them, my defects would have been 
more easily discovered, and, consequently, ray favourable 
reception in them must have been very much, and justly, 
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abated. If it could be remembered how much he had the 
advantage of me in voice and person, 1 could not, here, be 
suspected of an affected modesty, or of overvaluing his ex¬ 
cellence : for he sung a clear counter-tenor, and had a 
melodious, warbling throat, which could not but set off 
the last scene of Sir Courtly with an uncommon happiness; 
which I, alas ! could only struggle through, with the faint 
excuses, and real confidence of a fine singer, under the 
imperfection of a feigned and screaming treble, which at 
best could only show you what I would have ‘ done, had 
nature been more favourable to me. 

This excellent actor was cut off by a tragical death, in 
the thirty-third year of his age, generally lamented by hig 
friends, and all lovers of the theatre. The particular acci¬ 
dents that attended his fall are to be found at large in the 
trial of the Lord Mohun, printed among those of the State, 
in folio,* 

* William Mountfurt, according to Cibber’s estimate, was born 
in 16G0, (1) and having, I suppu.se, joined the king’s company at a 
very early age, about the year 1682, “ grew,” in the words of 
old Downs, “ to the maturity of a good actor.” (2) At this pe¬ 
riod he certainly followed the fortunes of Mohun, (3) but was re¬ 
admitted to Drury-lane theatre, now occupied by the united com¬ 
pany, and sustained Alfonso Corso, in the “ Duke of Guise,” in 
1683. His rise was so rapid, that in 1686 we find him selected for 
the hero of Crowne’s “ Sir Courtly Nice,” “ which,” says Downs, 

I 

(1) TheBiograpliia Drainalica” says but sis Mountfurt died in 

December, 1692, and had only on his thirty-third year, the time I 

have assigned for his birth is most probably correct. 

(2) " Roscius Anglicatius." p. 39, cd. 1708. 

(3) I am borne out in this belief by the fact of Mrs. Mountfort having been 
among the seceders. 
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Sandford might properly be termed the Spagnolet of the 
theatre, on excellent actor in disagreeable characters ; for, 

was so nicely performed,” that none of his successors, but Col¬ 
ley Cibber, could equal him. Perhaps ihe last new character 
assumed by Alountfort was Cleanthes^ in Dryden’s “ Cleomcnes,” 
a play to which he spoke the prologue. 

It is said in the Biographia Dramatics,” a book which the last 
editor has stripped of nearly all its claims to consultation, that 
Mountfort^s family was settled in StaiTordshire ; and Jacob informs 
us that he was entertained for some time in the establishment of Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies, on the fall of whom he resumed his professional 
pursuits, and Irrote half a dozen dramatic pieces. His merits, as 
an actor, are so vividly described in the text, that I can add nothing 
to the fulness of Mr. Cibber^s information. 

I here present the reader with a narrative of those circumstances 
attending the death of Mountfurt. which have so long been misun¬ 
derstood and misrepresented. 

A Captain Richard Hill had made proposals of marriage to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, which were declined from what Hill appeared to con¬ 
sider an injurious preference for Alountfort, between whom, though 
a married man, and the Indy, at least a platonic attachment was 
often thought to subsist. Enraged at Mountfort’s superior suc¬ 
cess, and affecting to treat him as the only obstacle to his wishes. 
Hill expressed a determination at various times, and before several 
persons, to be revenged upon him, and as it was proved upon the 
trial, coupled this threat with some of the bitterest invectives that 
could spring from brutal animosity. Among Hill's associates was 
Lord Mohun, a peer of very dissolute manners, whose extreme 
youth afforded but a faint palliative for his participation in the act 
of violence and debauchery to which Hill resorted. This noble¬ 
man, however, who seems to have felt a chivalric devotion to the 
interests of his friend, engaged with Hill in a cruel and perfidious 
scheme for the abduction of Mrs. Bracegirdle, whom Hill proposed 
to carry off, violate, and afterwards marry. They arranged with 
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as the chief pieces of that famous painter were of human 
nature iu pain and agony, so Sandford, upon the stage, 

one Dixon, an owner of hackney carriages, to provide a coach and 
six horses to take them to Totteridge, and appointed him to wait 
with this conveyance over against the Horse-shoe tavern in Drury- 
lane. A small party of soldiers was also hired to assist in this 
notable exploit, and as Mrs. Bracegirdle, who had been supping 
at a Mr. Page’s in Prince’s-street, was going down DruryJane, 
towards her lodgings in Howard-street, Strand, about ten o’clock 
at night, on Friday the 9th of December, 1992, two of these sol¬ 
diers pulled her away from Mr. Page, who was attending her home, 
nearly knocked her mother down, and tried to lift her into the 
vehicle. Her mother, upon whom the blow givep by these ruffians 
had providentially made but a short impression, hung very obsti¬ 
nately about her neck, and prevented the success of their endea¬ 
vours. While Mr. Page was calling loudly for assistance. Hill ran 
at him with his sword drawn, and again endeavoured to get Mrs. 
Bracegirdle into the coach, a task he was hindered from accom¬ 
plishing, by the alarm that Page had successfully given. Com¬ 
pany came up, on which Hill insisted on seeing Mrs. Bracegirdle 
home, and actually led her by the hand to the house in which she 
resided. Lord Mohun, who during this scuffie was seated quietly 
in the coach, joined Hill in Iluward-street, the soldiers having 
been previously dismissed, and there they paraded, with their 
swords drawn, for about an hour and a half, before Mrs. Brace¬ 
girdle’s dour. Hill’s scabbard, it ought to be remarked, was 
clearly proved to have been lost during the scuffle in Drury-lane, 
and Lord Moliun, when challenged by the watch, not only sheathed 
his weapon, but offered to surrender it. These were strong points 
at least in his lordship’s favour, and deserve to be noted, because 
the prescriptive assertion that Mountfort was treacherously killed, 
is weakened by the establishment of those facts. Mrs. Brown, the 
mistress of the house where Mrs. Bracegirdle lodged, went out on 
her arrival, to expostulate with Lord Mohun and his confederate, 

K 4 
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was geneially as flagitious as a Creaky* a Malignly^ an 
^ Machiwoely^ could make him. The painfl^r^ 

and after exchanging a few words of no particular importance, 
dispatched her maid servant to Mountfort’s house, (1) bard by in 
Noifolk*street, to apprise Mrs. Mountfort of the danger to which, 
in case of coming home, he would be subjected. Mrs, Mountfort 
sent in seach of her husband, but without success, and the watch on 
going their round, between eleven and twelve oVlock, found Lord 
Mohun and Hill drinking wine in the street, a drawer having 
brought it from an adjacent tavern. At this juncture Mrs, Brown, 
the landlady, hearing the voices of the watch, went to the door 
wifli'a design of directing them to secure, both LordiMfohun and 
Hill, and some conversation passed upon^ that subject, although 
her directions wefb not obeyed. Seeing Mountfort, just^'as he had 
turned the corner into Howard-street, and was apparently coming 

i 

towards her house. Mrs. Brown hurried out to meet him, and men - 
tion his danger, but he would not stop, so as to allow her time for 
the slightest communication. On gaining the spot where Lord 
Mohun stood. Hill being a little farther off, he saluted his lordship 

‘a 

with great respect, and was received l>y liiin with unequivocal 
kindness. Lord Mohun hinted to Mountfort that he had been sent 
for by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in consequence of her projected seizure, 
a charge which Mountfort immediately denied. Lord Mohun 
then touched upon the affair, and Mountfort expressed a hope, with 
some warmth, that he would not vindicate HilYs share in the.busi<* 
ness, against which, while disclaiming any tenderness for Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, he protested with much asperity. Hill approached in 


* In " OEdipus,” 
t In the **Villain,” a tragedy, by Thomas Porter, 4to. 166 
J In « Othello.” 

§ In “^Caesar Borgia,” a tragedy, by Lee. 

( 1 ) 

taken. 



Irown swore she went herself, but appears to have been mis- 


» < 
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’tis true, from the fire of his g^ius, might think the quiet 
o4>jects of nature too tame for his pencil, and therefore 

% 

time to catch the substance of Mountforf s remark, and having 
hastily said that he could vindicate himself, gave him a blow on 
the ear, and at the same moment a challenge to fight. Theyhoth 
went from the pavement into the middle of the road, and after 
making two or three passes at each other, Mountfort was mortally 
wounded. He threw down his sword, which broke by the fall, and 
staggered to his own house, where Mrs. Page, who had gone to 
concert with Mrs. Mountfort for her husband’s safety, hearing a 
cry ofmurder” in the street, threw open the door, and rc^^ved 
him pale, bleeding, and exhausted, in her arms. Hill fieC^nd 
escaped, but l^<^d Mohtm, having surrendered himself, was ar¬ 
raigned 4>efore parliament as an accomplice, orf the 3Ist of Janu¬ 
ary, 1693, and, after a laborious, patient, protracted, and impar¬ 
tial trial, acquitted of the crime, in which he certainly bore no 
conspicuous part. Mountfort languished till noon the next day, 
and solemnly declared, at the very point of death, that Hill stabbed 
him with one hand while he struck him with the other, Lord 
Mohiin holding him in conversation when the murder was com¬ 
mitted. From the fact, however, of Mountfort’s sword being 
taken up unsheathed and broken, there is no doubt, without 
insisting upon the testimony to that effect, that he used it; and 
that he could have used it after receiving the desperate wound 
of which he died, does not appear, by his flight and exhaustion, to 
have been possible. Some of his fellow-players, it seems, had 
sifted th^^evidence of a material witness, the day after his death, 
and at this evidence they openly expressed their dissatisfaction. 
Mountfort, it was indisputably shown, too, went out of the way to 
hie own home^ in going down Howard-streot at all, as he ought to 
havee,flrossed it, his door being the second from the south-west cor¬ 
ner. These circumstances will perhaps support a conjecture that 
some part of the odium heaped upon Lord Mohun(2) and Hill has 

(2) It is remarked by a narrator of Lord Mohun's life, that iinperfcrt cdu- 
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chose to indulge it, in its full power, upon those of violence 
and horror: but poor Sandford was not the stage-villain 

proceeded from the cowardice and exasperation of a timid and vin¬ 
dictive fraternity, coupled with the individual artifices of Mrs. Brace¬ 
girdle, to redeem a character which the real circumstances of 
Mountfort's death, dying as her champion, severely affected. Cib¬ 
ber’s assurance of her purity, may merely prove the extent of his 
dulness or dissimulation, for on calmly reviewing this case in all 
its aspects, chequered as it is by HilPs impetuosity, Mrs. Brace¬ 
girdle’s lewdness, and Mountfort’s presumption, I cannot help 
infeijring that he fell a victim, not unfairly, to one of those casual 
encounters which mark the general violence of the times. The 
record of his murder is therefore erroneous, and we may hope to 
see it amended in every future collection of theatrical lives. 

cation, having lost both his parents, led him into many unlucky follies, and 
even criminal excesses. It might, however, have been reasonably expected, 
that upon his release from the imputation of Mouritfort’s murder, he would 
have abandoned his rakish courses, and cultivated the society of sober com¬ 
panions. But in seven years after this serious warning, ho was again tried, 
with the Earls of Warwick and Holland, upon a charge of murder, from which, 
it is true, he was honourably freed by tlie unanimous verdict of his noble 
judges. This event made a proper iinpreshiou upon his mind, and in a very 
feeling address at the bar, he proclaimed his determination of so regulating his 
life for the future, as to avoid the disgraceful circumstances, in which he had 
been repeatedly involved. True to this purpose, he applied himself sedulously 
to the improvement of his mind, and became an ormunent to the peerage upon 
which he had so long been a stigma. He obtained more than one public em¬ 
ployment, and discharged his several trusts with such talent and fidelity, as to 
secure the thunks of bis countrymen, and the affection of his relatives. In 
consequence of succeeding to a handsome property left him by the will of his 
uncle, the Earl of Macclesfield, he was involved in a law-suit with James, 
Duke of Hamilton, which ended after the lapse of eleven years in a duel, the 
result of which was so sanguinary, that Hamilton perished on the sp^, and 
Mohun scarcely survived bis removal. This fatal affair happened on'^atur- 
day the 15th of November, 1712, and F-ord Mohun*8 memory did not escape 
the accusation bv which his life had twice liefore been tarnished. It was sworn 
by a person present, that one Macartney, a fi'icnd of Lord Mohiin*s, stabbed 
the Duke of Hamilton, but there, for waul, oF htroiigcr testimony, the accusa¬ 
tion ended. 
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by choice, but from necessity; for, having a low and 
crooked person, such bodily defects were too strong to be 
admitted into great, or amiable characters ; so that when¬ 
ever, in any new or revived play, there was a hateful or 
mischievous person, Sandford was sure to have no compe¬ 
titor for it. Nor, indeed, (as we are not to suppose a vil¬ 
lain or a traitor can be shown for our imitation, or not for 
our abhorrence) can it be doubted, but the less comely the 
actor’s person, the fitter he may be to perform them. The 
spectator, too, by not being misled by a tempting form, 
may be less inclined to excuse the wicked or immoral 
views or sentiments of them. And though the hard fate 
of an CEdipusj might naturally give the humanity of an 
audience thrice the pleasure that could arise from the wilful 
wickedness of the best-acted Creon, yet who could say that 
Sandford, in such a part, was not master of as true and 
just action, as the best tragedian could be, whose happier 
person had recommended him to the virtuous hero, or any 
other more pleasing favourite of the imagination ? In this 
disadvantageous light, then, stood Sandford, as an actor; 
admin'd by the judicious, while the crowd only praised 
him by their prejudice. And so unusual had it been to sec 
Sandford an innocent man in a play, that whenever he was 
so, the spcjctators would hardly give him credit in so gross 
an improbability * Let me give you an odd instance of 
it, which 1 heard Mountfort say was a real fact. A new 
play (the name of it I have forgotten) was brought upon 

* “ When poor Sandford was upon the stage, I have seen him 
loaning upon a wheel, stuck with daggers, impaled alive, calling 
his executioners, with a dying voice, cruel dogs and villains, and 
all this to please his judicious spectators, who were wonderfully 
delighted with seeing a man in torment so well acted.”—“ Tal- 
llor,” Feb. 16, 1709. 
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the stage, wherein Sandford happened to perform the part 
of an honest statesman: the pit, after they had sate three or 
four acts, in a quiet expectation that the well-dissembled 
honesty ofSand&rd, fur such of course they concluded it, 
woul(| soon be discovered, or at least, from its security, 
involve the actors in the play in some surprising distress or 
confusion, which might raise, and animate the scenes to 
come; when, at last, finding no such matter, but that the 
catastrophe had taken quite another turn, and that Sand- 
fiird was really an honest man to the end of the play, they 
fairly damned it, as if the author had imposed upon them 
the most frontless or incredible absurdity.* 

It is not improbable, but that from ^andford’s so masterly 
personating characters of guilt, the inferior actors might 
think his success chiefly owing to the defects of his person; 
and from thence might take occasion whenever they ap¬ 
peared as bravos, or murtherers, to make themselves as 
frightful and as inhuman figures, as possible, f In King 
Cliarles’s time, this low skill was carried (o such an extra¬ 
vagance, that the king himself, who was black-browed, and 
of a swarthy complexion, passed a pleasant remark, upon 
his observing the grim lodks of the murtherers in “ Mac¬ 
beth;” w'hen, turning to his people, in the box about him, 

“ Pray, what is the meaning,” said he, “ that ■we never see 
a rogue in the play, but, godsfish ! they always clap him on^.. 
a black periwig, when, it is well known, one of the grea^^ 
cst rogues in England always wears a fair one ?” Njirf, 

* This anecdote has more vivacity than truth, for the audience 
were too much accustomed to see Sandford in parts of even a comic 
nature, to testify the impatience or disappointment which Mr. Cib- - 
her has described. 

t This is a most ridiculous deduction, and does not deserve to be 
seriously refuted. 
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whether or no Dr. Oates, at that time, wore his own hair, 
I cannot be positive: or, if his majesty pointed at some 
greater man, then out of power, I leave those to guess at 
him, who may yet remember the changing complexion of 
his ministers. This story I had from Betterton, w ho was a 
man of veracity: and, I confess, I should have thought the 
king’s observation a very just one, though he himself had 
been fair as Adonis. Nor can I, in this question, help vot¬ 
ing with the court; for were it not too gross a weakness to 
employ in wicked purposes, men whose very suspt^cted looks 
might be enough to betray them ? Or are we to suppose it 
imnatural, tliat a murther should be thoroughly committed 
out of an old red coat, and a black periwig ? 

For my own part., I profess myself to have l)een an ad¬ 
mirer of Sandford, and have often lamented that his masterly 
performance could not be rewarded with that applause which 
I saw much inferior actors met with, merely because they 
stood in more laudable characters. For, though it may be 
a merit in an audience to applaud sentiments of virtue and 
honour, yet there seems to be an (Xpial justice, that no dis¬ 
tinction should be made as to the excellence of an actor, 
whether in a good or evil character; since neither the vice 
nor the virtue of it is his own, but given him by the poet; 
therefore, why is not the actor who shines in either, equally 
commendable ? No, sir; this may be reason, but that is not 
always a rule with us; the spectator will tell you, that when 
virtue is applauded he gives part of it to himself; because 
his applause, at the same time, lets others about him sec that 
he himself admires it. But when a wicked action is going 
forward; when an lago is meditating revenge and mis¬ 
chief ; though art and nature may be equally strong in the 
actor, the spectator is shy of his applause, lest he should, in 
some sort, be looked upon as an aider or an abettor of the 
wickedness in view ; and therefore rather chnses to rob the 
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actra* of the praise he may merit, than give it him in a cha¬ 
racter, which he would have you see his silence modestly 
discourages. From the same fond principle, many actors 
have made it a point to be seen in parts, sometimes, even 
flatly ^ritten, only because they stood iit the favourable 
light of honour and virtue. 

I have formerly known an actress* carry this theatrical 
prudery to such a height, that she was very near keeping 
herself chaste by it; her fondness for virtue on the stage, 
she began to think, might persuade the world that it had 
made an impression on her private life ; and the appearance 
of it actually went so far, that, in an epilogue to an obscure 
play, the profits of which were given to her, and wherein 
she acted a part, of impregnable chastity, she bespoke the 
fevour of the ladies by a protestation, that, in honour of their 
goodness and virtue, she would dedicate her unblemished 
life to their example. Part of this vestal vow", I remember, 
was contained in the following verse: 

Study to live the character I play. 

But, alas! how weak arc the strongest works of art, when 
nature Ijesieges it! for though this good creature so far held 
out her distaste to mankind, that they could never reduce 
her to marry any one of them; yet we must own she grew, 
like Caesar, greater by her fall. Her first heroic motive to 
a surrender was to save the life of a lover, who, in his des¬ 
pair, had vowed to destroyjiimself; with which act of mercy, 
in a jealous dispute once, in my hearing, she was provoked 
to reproach him in these very words; “ Villain ! did not I 
save your life ?” The generous lover, in rdfurn to that first 
tender obligation, gave life to her first-born,f and that pious 

* Mra. Rogers, the mistress of Wilks, to whom the latter part of 
this paragraph alludes. ' 

t The wife of Christopher Bullock, the comedian, witli whom 
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ofl^pring has since raised to her memory, several innocent 
grand-children. 

So that, as we see, it is not the hood that makes the monk, 
nor the veil the vestal, 1 am apt to think, that if the personal 
morals of an acto| were to be weighed by his appe^ance 
on the stage, the advantage and favour, if any were due to 
cither side, might rather incline to the traitor, than the 
hero; to the Sempronius, than the Cato ; or to the Syphax., 
than the Juba; because no man can naturally desire to 
cover his honesty with a wicked appearance; but an ill 
man might possibly incline to cover his guilt with the ap¬ 
pearance of virtue, which was the case of the frail fair one, 
now mentioned. But be this question decided as it may, 
Sandford always appeared to me the honester man, in pro¬ 
portion to the spirit wherewith he exposed the wicked and 
immoral characters he acted: for had his heart been un¬ 
sound, or tainted with the least guilt of them, his conscienci^ 
must, in spite of him, in any too near a resemblance of him¬ 
self, have been a check upon the vivacity of his action. 
Sandford, therefore, might be said to have contributed his 
equal share, with the foremost actors, to the true and laud¬ 
able use of the stage; and in this light, too, of being so fre¬ 
quently the object of common distaste, we may honestly 
style him a theatrical martyr to poetical justice: for in mak¬ 
ing vice odious, or virtue amiable, where does the merit dif¬ 
fer ? To hate the one, or love the other, are but leading 
steps to the same temple of fnmc, though at different portals. 

This actor, in his manner of speaking, varied very much 
from those 1 have already mentioned. His voice had an 

■ik 

she married in the year 1717, and, dying in 1739, left a daughter 
who was united to Mr. Dyer, a respectable member of the Covent- 
garden company, in wiiich, upon his demise, he was succeeded by 
the late Lee Lewes. 
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acute and piercing tone, which struck every syllable of his 
words distinctly upon the ear. He had likewise a peculiar 
skill in his look of marking out to an audience whatever he 
judged worth their more than ordinary notice. When he 
deliv^d a command, he would somcti|^es give it more 
force^y seeming to slight the ornament of harmony. In 
Dry den’s plays of rhyme, he as little as possible glutted the 
ear with the jingle of it, riither chusing, when the sense 
would permit him, to lose it than to value it. 

Had Sandford lived in Shakspc^nrc’fe time, I am confident 
his judgment must have chosen him, above all other actors, 
to have played his Richard the Third: I leave his person 
out of the question, which, though naturally made for it, 
yet that would have been the least part of his recommenda¬ 
tion. Sandford had stronger claims to it: he had sometimes 
an uncouth stateliness in hisraptioii, a harsh and sullen pride 
of speech, a meditating bro^^, a stern aspect, occasionally 
changing into an almost ludicrous triumph over all good¬ 
ness and virtue; from thence falling into the most assuaSive 
gentleness and soothing candour of a designing heart. 
These, I say, must have preferred him to it; these would 
have been colours so essentially shining in that character, 
that it will be no dispraise to that great author, to say, 
Sandford must have shown as many masterly strokes in it, 
had he ever acted it, as are visible in the writing of it. 

When I first brought “ Richard the Third,” with such 
alterations as I thought not improper, to the stage,^ Sand¬ 
ford was engaged in the company then jactinj^ililSi^der King 
William’s license in Lincoln’s-inn-fi^cK; otherwise, you 
cannot but suppose my interest must,nave offered him that 
part. W^hat encouraged me, therclqre, to attempt it niy- 
self at the Theatre Royal, was, that I imagined I knew how 


* Acted at Drury-lanc theatre, and printed, 4to. in 1700. 
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Sajidfbrd would have spoken every line of it: if, therefore, 
in any part of it I succeeded, let the merit be given to him; 
and how fax I succeeded in that light, those only can be 
judges who remember him. In order, therefore, to give 
you a nearer idea of Saiidford, you must give me leave, 
compelled as I am to be vain, to tell you, that the late Sir 
John Vanbrugh, who was an admirer of Sandfbrd, after he 
had seen me act it, assured me, that he never knew any one 
actor so particularly profit by another, as 1 had done by Hand- 
ford, in Richard the Third : “You have,’^ said he, “ his 
very look, gesture, gait, speech, and every motion of him, 
and have borrowed them all, only to serve you in that cha¬ 
racter.” If, therefore, Sir John Vanbrugh’s observation was 
Just, they who remember me in Richard the Thirds may 
have a nearer conception of Handfbrd, than from all the 
critical account I can give of him.* 

Samuel Sandford made his first appearance upon the stage, 
under D’Avenant’s authority, in the year 1663, at the time when 
that company was strengthened by the accession of Smith and 
Matthew Medbourn. The first part for which he has been men¬ 
tioned by Downs, is Sampson^ in “ Romeo and Juliet;” he soon 
after sustained a minor part in the “ Adventures of Five Hours,” 
foL 1663; and when D’Avenant produced his comedy ^of the 
** Man’s the Master,” he and Harris sung an eccentric epilogue in 
the character of two street ballad-singers. Sandford was the ori¬ 
ginal Foresight, in “ Love for Love,” and though Mr. Cibber has 
exclusively insisted upon his tragic excellence, he must have been a 
comedian of strong and diversified humour. When Betterton and 
his associates seceded to the new theatre in LinculnVinn-fields, be 
re{||pi|,|0 join them as a sharer, but was engaged at a salary of 
three pounds per week. As Sandford is not enumerated by Downs 
among the actors transferred to Swiney, in the latter end of 1706, 
when Betterton and Underhill^ indeed, are mentioned as the 
only remains” of the duke’s company, it is clear he must have 
died during the previous six years, liaving been referred to by Cib- 
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I come now to those other men actors, who, at this time, 
were equally famous in the lower life of comedy; but 1 
find myself more at a loss to give you them, in their true 
and proper light, than those I have already set before you. 
Why the tragedian warms us into joy, or admiration, or 
sets our eyes on flow with pity, we can easily explain to 
another’s apprehension ; but it may somctiines puzzle the 
gravest spectator to account for that familiar violence of 
laughter that shall seize him, at some particular strokes of 
a true comedian. How then shall I describe what a better 
judge might not be able to express ? The rules to please 
the fancy cannot so easily be laid down, as those tliat ought 
to govern the judgment. The decency, loo, <hat must be 
observed in tragedy, reduces, by the manner of speaking 
it, one actor to be much more like another, than they can 
or need be supposed to tte in comedy : there the law s of 
action give them such free, and almost unlimited liberties, 
to play and wanton with nature, that the voice, look, and 
gesture of a comedian may 1 m: as various as the manners 
and faces of the whole of mankind are different from one 
another. These are the difficulties I lie under. Where 1 
want words, therefore, to describe what I may commend, I 
can only hope you will give credit to my opinion: and 
this credit I shall most stand in need of, when I tell yo(j, 
that Nokes was an Jictor of a quite different genius from any 

her, as exercising his profession in 1700.(1) His ancestors were 
long and respectably settled at Sandford, a village in Shropshire; 
and he seems to have prided himself, absurdly, upon the superi¬ 
ority of his birth. 

(1) Sandford’s ia adverted to in the “ Tattler,** No. 1.58, aa 
which he ** very highly excelled.*’ . 

There is a Thomas Sanford mentioned in the will* of Vndexmffy one of 
Shalispearc’s fellow-comedians, whom I suspect to have been the grandfather 
of our present subject. 


« nm»*.i ia9d 
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1 have ever read, heard of, or seen, since or before his 
time; and yet his general excellence may be comprehended 
in one article ; viz. a plain and palpable simplicity of na¬ 
ture, which was utterly his own, that he was often as 
unaccountably diverting in his common speech, as oh the 
stage. I saw him once, giving an account of some table- 
talk, to another actor behind the scenes, which a man of 
quality accidentally listening to, was so deceived by his 
manner, that he asked him, if that was a new play he was 
rehearsing ? It seems almost amazing that this simplicity 
so easy to Nokes, should never be caught by any one of his 
successors. Leigh and Underhill have been well copied, 
though not equalled by others. But not all the mimical skill 
of Estcourt, lamed as he was for it, though he had often 
seen Nokes, could scarcely give us an idea of him. After this, 
perhaps, it will be saying less of him, when I own, that 
though I have still the sound of every line he spoke in my 
ear, which used not to be thought a bad one, yet I have 
often tried by myself, but in vain, to reach the least distant 
likeness of the vis comica of Nokes. Though this may 
seem little to his praise, it may be negatively saying a good 
deal of it, because I have never seen any one actor, except 
himself, whom I could not, at least so far, imitate, as to give 

you a more than tolerable notion of his manner. But 

« 

Nokes was so singular a species, and was so formed by na¬ 
ture for the stage, that I question if beyond the trouble of 
getting words by heart, it ever cost him an hour’s labour to 
arrive at that high reputation he had, and deserved. 

The characters he principally shone in, were Sir Martin 
Mar-all; Gomez, in the “ Spanish Friar;” Sir Nicholas 
Cully, in “Love in a Tub;” Barnaby Brittle, in the 
“ Wanton Wife;” Sir Davy Dunce, in the “ Soldier’s 
Fortune;” Sosia, in “ Amphytrion,” &c. To tell you how 
he acted them is beyond the reach of criticism; but to tell 

L 2 
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you what effect his action had ujwn the spectator, is not 
impossible; this then is all you will expect from me, and 
from hence I must leave you to guess at him. 

He scarcely ever made his first entrance in a play, but he 
was received with an involuntary applause, not of hands 
only, for those may l)e, and have often been partially pros¬ 
tituted, and bespoken; but by a general laughter, which 
the veiy sight of him provoked, and nature could not resist; 
yet the louder the laugh, the graver was his look upon it; 
and, surely, the ridiculous solemnity of his features was 
enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into a titter, 
could he have been honoured (may it l)e no offence to 
suppose it) with such grave and right reverend auditors. In 
the ludicrous distresses, which, by the laws of comedy, folly 
is often involved in, he sunk into such a mixture of piteous 
pusillanimity, and a consternation so ruefully ridiculous 
and inconsolable, that when he had shaken you to a fatigue 
of laughter, it became a moot point, whether you ought not 
to have pitied him. When he debated any matter by him¬ 
self, he would shut up his mouth with a dumb studious pout, 
and roll his full eye into such a vacant amazement, such a 
palpable ignorance of what to think of it, that his silent per¬ 
plexity, which would sometimes hold him several minutes, 
gave your imagination as full content, as the most absurd 
thing he could say upon it. In the character of Sir Mar¬ 
tin Mar-all, who is always committing blunders to the pre¬ 
judice of his own interest, when he had brought himself to 
a dilemma in his affairs, by vainly proceeding upon his own 
head, and was afterwards afraid to look his governing ser¬ 
vant and counsellor in the face ; what a copious and dis¬ 
tressful harangue have I seen him make with his looks, 
while the house has been in one continued roar, for several 
minutes, before he could prevail with his courage to speak 
a word (o him! Then might you have, at once, read in his 
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fiicfi vexation—^that his own measures, which he had piqued 
himself upon, had failed ; envy—of his servant’s superior 
wit; distress—to retrieve the occasion he had lost; shame 
—to confess his folly; and yet a sullen desire to be recon¬ 
ciled and better advised for the future. What tragedy ever 
showed us such a tumult of passions rising, at once, in one 
bosom, or what buskined hero, standing under the load of 
them, could have more effectually moved his spectators, by 
the most pathetic speech, than poor miserable Nokes did, 
by this silent eloquence, and piteous plight of his features ? 

His person was of the middle size ; his voice clear, and 
audible; his natund countenance grave, and sober; but the 
moment he spoke, the settled seriousness of his features 
WJis utterly discharged, and a dry, drolling, or laughing 
levity took such full possession of him, that I can only re¬ 
fer the idea of him to your imagination. In some of his 
low cliaracters, that became it, he liad a shuffling shamble 
in his gait, with so contented an ignorance in his aspect, 
and an aukward absurdity in his gesture, that had you not 
known him, you could not have believed that, naturally, 
he could have had a grain of common sense. In a word, 
I am tempted to sum up the character of Nokes, as a come¬ 
dian, in a parody of what Shakspeare’s Mark Antony says 
of Brutus, as a hero. 

His life was laughter, and the ludicrous 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world—This was an actor.* 

* Robert Nokes formed jiart of the company collected at the 
“Cockpit,” in 1659, and is first mentioned by Downs for Norfolk, 
in “ King Henry the Eighth,” some time after D’Avenant’s open¬ 
ing in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Upon this assumption Mr. Davies (1) 


(1) “ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. 1, p. 357. 

I. T 
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Leigh was of the mercurial kind, and though not so 
strict an observer of nature, yet never so wanton in his jxir- 

has expressed a reasonable doubt, and conjectured, with 
much plausibility, that it was sustained by James Nokes, who sup¬ 
ported female characters, at the same theatre, in a very creditable 
manner. 

In Cowley’s ‘‘ Cutter of Coleman-street,” 4lo, L663, the part 
of Puny was allotted to Nokes, whose reputation at that period 
appears to have been but feebly established, as the more important 
comic characters were intrusted to Lovcl(2)and Underhill. We 
find the name of Nokes affixed to Lovis, in Etherege’s Comical Re¬ 
venge,” 4to, 1664, but his performance of that part, whatever merit 
it might have evinced, acquired no distinction. The plague then 
beginning to rage, theatrical exhibitions were suspended, in May, 
1665, and the company ceased to act, on account of the great 
fire, till after Christmas, 1666, when their occupation was resum¬ 
ed in LincoInVinn-fields, and Lord Orrery produced his play of 
“ Mr. Antony.” In this piece there was an odd sort of duel be¬ 
tween Nokes and Angel, (3) in which one was armed with a blun- 

(2) Lovcl was a member of the company with which Rhodes opened the 

Cockpit/' in 1659, and passed with Betterton, and other assodates, to Sir 

William D’Avenant. In the spring of 1662, we find his name for Poionizts; 
in 1663, for Shakspeare’s Maholiot a pa0 which has often been perform¬ 
ed by actors of sedate but palpable humour; and for Trueman^ sen,^ in the 
** Cutter of Colcman-street." Mr. Lovel died by or before the year 1673, 
when Downs expressly states that the company was very much recruited" 
in consequence of that and similar events. 

(3) Angel belonged to Rhodes's company, in which he was commonly an 
actor of female parts, and succeeded to James Nokes, as the heroine of the 
“ Maid in the MIR-*’ He was engaged by D'Avenant for his new theatre in 
Lincola’s-inn-ficlds, where he is first noticed by Downs for the Eari nf War¬ 
wick^ in Lord Orrery's Henry the Fifth,” played, though not published, 
in 1667. He is highly praised by the same authority for his admirable per¬ 
formance of Woodcock, in the ** Sullen Lovers,” 4to, 1668. He played 
Fribble, in Epsom Wells;” 4to, 1673, after which period we can trace no 
farther evidence of his estimation or endeavours. 
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formance, as to be wholly out of her sight. In humour, 
he loved to take a full career, but was careful enough to 

derbuBs, and the other with a bow and arrow. Though this frivol¬ 
ous incident procured Nokes some accession of public notice, it 
was Dryden’s “ Sir Marlin Mar-all,” 4to, 1668, which developed 
his powers to their fullest extent, and raised him to the highest 
pitch of popularity. 

According to Downs, the Duke of Newcastle (4) gave a literal 
translation of Moliere’a ‘‘ Etourdi” to Dryden, wh6 adapted the 
part of Sir Marim Mar^all “ purposely for the mouth of Mr. 
Nokes;” and the old prompter has corroborated Mr. Cibber’s as¬ 
sertion of his success. (5) Nokes added largely to his reputation, 
in the same year, by performing Sir Oliver^ in “ She would if 
she couldand strengthened Shadwell’s “ Sullen Lovers,” by 
accepting the part of Poet Ninny, In the spring of 1671,(6) 
the king commanded the duke’s servants to attend him at Do¬ 
ver, (7) to which place he had proceeded with all the court, to 

0 

(4J Sir Martin Mar-all*’ is entered on the books of the Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany as his grace’s production. It is not, however, a mere translation from 
Moliere, but is indebted to other quarters. Vide “ Biographia Dramatica 
vol.;i, p. 278; ed. 1812. 

(5) Downs’s words, after recapitulating the dramatispersonte, run thus; 
—“ All the parts being very just and exactly performed, especially Sir Mathn 
and his man, Mr. Smith, and several others .since hare come very near him, 
but none equalled, nor j-et Mr. Nokes in Sir Martini —Upon this passage a 
late editor (Mr. Waldron] remarks, “ that, in despair of being able to throw 
light on it, I shall leave it in its original obscurity.” 1 cannot help thinking, 
howet^er, that a very slight inU'rpolaUon will retrieve the meaning of this 
sentence, and restore its identical structureAll the parts being very just- 
fly] and exactly performed, especially 5ir i1/ar/t» andbis man; Mr. Smith and 
several others since Lave come very near him, (Nokes) but none equalled 
[Mr. Harris in lFar»er,] nor yet Mr. Nokes in Sit Martin," 

(6) Downs writes, but wrongly, “ ia May, IbJO.” 

(7) “ Neither Queen FJizabcth, nor Kinjt James the First, nor Charles 
the First, I believe, ever went to the public theatre; but they frequently or¬ 
dered plays to be performed at court, which were represented in the royal 
theatre railed the Cockpit, in Whitehall: and the actors of the King’s Coin- 

I 4 
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stop short, when just upon the precipice. He had great 
variety in his manner, and was famous in very difTerent 

meet his sister, the Duchess of Orleans. Here Nokes was for¬ 
tunate enough, in the rude narrative of Downs, to meet with the 
following distinction:— 

“ The French court wearing then excessive short-laced coats, 
some scarlet, some blue, with broad waist-belts, Mr. Nokes having 
at that time one shorter than the French fashion, to act Arthur 
Addle {S') in, the Duke of Monmouth gave Mr. Nokes las sword 
and belt from his side, and buckled it on hinwelf, on purpose to 
ape the French; [so] that Mr. Nokes looked more like a dressed- 
up ape than Sir Arthur^ which, upon his first entrance, on the 
stage, put the king and court to an excessive laughter; at which 
the French looked very chagrined to see themselves aped by such 
a buffoon as Sir Arthur, Mr. Nokes kept the duke's sword to his 
dying-day.” 

Nokes acted Barnaby Brittle at the original appearance—about 


pany were sometimes commanded to attend hh ririje.vty in Lis summer's pro¬ 
gress, to perform before him in the country. ^>uerr. Henrietta Maria, how¬ 
ever, went sometimes to the public theatre at iilarkfriara. 1 find from the 
council-books that in the time of Queen Elizabeth, ten pounds was the pay¬ 
ment for a play performed before her; that is twenty nobles, or six pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and four pence, as the regular and stated fee; and three 
pounds, six shillings, and eight pence, by way of bounty or reward. The 
same sum, as 1 learn from the manuscript notes of Lord Stanhope, treasurer 
of the chamber to King James the First, continued to be paid during his reign; 
and this was the stated payment during the reign of his successor also. Flays 
at court were usually performed at night, by which means they did not inter¬ 
fere with the regular exhibition at the public theatre, which was early in the 
afternoon; and thus the royal bounty was for so much a clear profit to the 
company: but when a play was commanded to be performed at any of the 
royal palaces in the neighbourhood of London, by which the actors were pre¬ 
vented from deriving any profit from a public exhibition on the same day, the 
fee, as appears from a manuscript in the Lord Chaiuberloin’s office, was, in 
the year 16.30, and probably in Shakspeare’s time also, twenty pounds."— 
Malone's ** HiKtorical Account of the English Stage." 

(8) In “ Sir Salomon Ito, 1671. 
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characters In the canting, grave hypocrwy of the Spa¬ 
nish Friar, he stretched the veil of piety so ihinly over him, 

i 

1670—of Betterton’s “ Amorous Widow,” and in 1672, per¬ 
formed Old Jordan^ in Ravenscroft’s “ Citizen turned Gentle¬ 
man,” (9) a part which the king and court |were said to have 
been more delighted with than any other, except Sir Martin Mar^ 
a//, (10) His in “ Caius Marius,” 4to, 16S0, excited 

such uncommon merriment, that he carried the name of Nurse 
Nokes to his grave. In 1688, he supported the hero of Shad- 
well’s “ ’Squire of Alsatia,” a play which was acted in every part 
with remarkable excellence, and enjoyed the greatest populari¬ 
ty. (11) We find no farther mention of him, subsequent to this pe¬ 
riod, though included by Cibber among those who were performing 
under the united patents, in 1690, when he first came into the 
company. According to Brown, (12) who has peculiarly marked 
out his gaiety and openness” upon the stage, he kept a nick- 
nackatory, or toy-shop,” opiwsitc the spot which has since re¬ 
ceived the denomination of Exeter Change. The date of his 
death is uncertain, but there is some reason to presume that it 
happened a|)OUt the year 1692. (13) 

Edmund Smith, in his Poem to the memory of Mr. John 
Phillips,” has alluded, in very complimentary terms, to the merit 

(9) This play was afterwards printed in 4to, ld75, by its established name 
of ** Mamamouchi,” 

(10) So Downs, in his “ Roscius An^licanus.” 

(11) This play by its excellent aetin{;, being often honoured with the pre- 

« 

sence of Chancellor Jetferies, and other great persons, had an nnintorrupted 
run of thirteen days together.”—“ Roscius Anglicanus.” 

(12) Letters from the Dead,” etc., part 1, p. 5, ed. 1744. 

(13) In one of Brown’s “ Letters from the Dead,” etc., dated 1701, Nokes 
is made to assure Haynes that his arrival bad been long looked-for,—** Upon 
my salvation, we have expected you here this great while.”—A proof that he 
was not recently deceased.—Works of Thomas Brown;” vol. 2, p. 5, 8th 
edition, 1744. 

I see, also, that Cibber, on a subsequent page, says that Nokes, Mountfort, 
and Leigh, “ died about the saiucycar,” riz. Ui92. 
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that ill every look, word, and motion, you saw a palpable, 
wicked slyness shine through it. Here he kept his vivacity 
demun'Iy confined, till the pret(;nded duty of his function 
demanded it; and then he exerted it, with a choleric sa¬ 
cerdotal insolence. But the Friar is a character of such 
glaring vice, and so strongly drawn, that a very indifferent 
actor cannot but hit upon the broad jests, that are remark¬ 
able in every scene of it; though I have never yet seen any 
one, that has filled them with half the truth and spirit of 
Leigh. Leigh raised the character as much above the 
poet’s imagination, as the character has "'sometimes raised 
other aclora above Iheuiselves; and 1 do not doubt but the 

f 

poet’s knowledg;e of Leigh’s genius helped him to many a 
pleasant stroke of nature, which, without that knowledge, 
never might have cnt<‘red into his conception. Leigh was 
so eminent in this character, that the late Earl of Dorset, 
who was equally an admirer and a judge of theatrical me¬ 
rit, had a whole length of him, in the Friar’s habit, drawn 
by Kneller : the Avholc portrait is highly painted, and ex¬ 
tremely like him. Jiiit no wonder Leigh arrived to such 
fime in what was so completely Avritten for him ; when 
charaebTs that Avonld make the reader yawn, in the closet, 
have by the strength of his action been lifted into the loud- 

of Nukes,( I 1) aruJ liis itiduerire upon public opinion has been 
grudgingly admitted by Dryden,(15) He was unquestionably a 
great original actor, and one of the firmest pillars by which the 
temple of comedy can ever be supported. 

(14; So, whea Nurse Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 

^Vilb sliainbling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes, 

With dangling h.ancls he strokes th’imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe: 

The potiip and sound the whole buffoon display'd, ' 

And Aniiiion’b son more mirth than Gomez made. 

'K>' Trolog'U'to llie“ <'ojuincst ot Gvonada part 1. 
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cst laug'hter, on the stage. Of this kind was the Scrivener’s 
great booby son, in the Villain mid Jtaiphy a stupid, 
staring, under-servant, in Sir Solomon Single. Quite 
opposite to those were Sir Jollj/ Jumhh^ ill the Soldier’s 
Fortuneand his Sir William Belfond^ in the ’Squire 
of Alsatia.” In SirJolli/he was fill life, and laughing hu¬ 
mour ; and when Nokes acted with hiinj in the same play, 
they returned the ball so dexterdusly upon one another, thixi 
every scene between them seemed but one continued rest^ 
of excellence. But, alas! when those actors were gone, 
that comedy anS many others, for the same reason, were 

* Coliffnif the character alluded to, at the original representa¬ 
tion of this play, was sustained, says Downs, by that inimita¬ 
ble sprightly actor, Mr. IVice,—especially in this part."’ Joseph 
Price joined D’Avenant’s company on Rhodes’s resignation, be¬ 
ing one of “ the new actors,” according to the Roscius Angli- 
canus,” who were taken in to complete” it. He is first men¬ 
tioned for Guildemiem^ in “ Hamlet;” and, in succession, for 
Leonel^ in D’Avenant’s Love and Honour,” on which occasion 
the Earl of Oxford gave him his coronation-suit; for Paris, in 
“ Romeo and Juliet;” the Corregidor, in Tiike’s “ Adventures of 
five hours;” and Coligni, as already recorded. In the year 
1663, by speaking a “ short comical prologue” to the “ Rivals,” 
introducing some very diverting dances,” Mr. Price “ gained 
him an universal applause of the town.” The versatility of tliis 
actor must have been great, or the necessities of the company im¬ 
perious, as we next find him set down for Lord Sands, in “ King 
Henry the Eighth.” He then performed Will, in tlie “ Cutter of 
Coleman-street,” and is mentioned by Downs as being dead, in the 
year 1673. 

t The proper title of this play is “ Sir Salomon; or, the Cau¬ 
tious Coxcomb.” 

I Sir Davy Dunce* 

§ Rest .—A term from Tennis. 
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rarely known to stand upon their own legs; by seeing no 
more of Leigh or Nokes in them, the characters were quite 
sunk, and altered. In his Sir William Belfond^ Leigh 
showed a more spirited variety than ever I saw any actor, in 
any one character, come up to; the poet, it is true, had here 
exactly chalked for him the outlines of nature; but the 
high colouring, the strong lights and shades of humour that 
enlivened the whole, and struck our admiration with sur¬ 
prise ad delight, were wholly owing to the actor. The easy 
reader might, perhaps, have been pleased with the author 
without discomposing a filature; but the spectator must have 
heartily held his sid(!s, or the actor would have heartily 
made them ache for it. 

Now, though I observed before, that Nokes never was 
tolerably touched by any of bis successors, yet in this cha¬ 
racter, I must own, I have seen Leigh extremely well imi¬ 
tated by my late facetious friend Pinkethman, who, though 
far short of what was inimitable in the original, yet, as to 
the general resemblance, was a very valuable copy of him; 
and, as 1 know Pinkethman cannot yrt be out of your me¬ 
mory, I have chosen to mention him here, to give you the 
nearest idea I can, of the excellence of Leigh in that ])arti- 
cular light; for Leigh had many masterly variations, which 
the other could not, nor ever pretended to reach; particu¬ 
larly in the dotage and follies of extreme old age, [as] in 
the characters of Fumble^ in the “ Fond Husband,”* and 
the toothless lawyer, in the “ City Politiques;’’f both 
which plays lived only by the extraordinary performance of 
Nokes and Leigh. 

There were two other characters of the farcical kind, 

* A comedy by D’Urfey, 4to,.l676, and generally esteemed to 
be the best of his indifferent productions. 

t A comedy by Crownc, Ito, 1676. 
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GetOj in the “ Prophetess,” and Crack, in Sir Courtly 
Nice,” which, as they are less confined to nature, the imi¬ 
tation of them was less difficult to Pinkethman ; who, to 
say the truth, delighted more in the whimsical than the na¬ 
tural; therefore, when I say he sometimes resembled Leigh, 
I reserve this distinction on his master’s side; that the plea¬ 
sant extravagancies of Leigh were all the flowers of his own 
fancy, while the less fertile brain of my friend was content¬ 
ed to make use of the stock his jiredecessor had left him. 
What I have said, therefore, is not to detract from honest 
Pinky’s merit, but to do justice to his predecessor. And 
though it is true we as seldom see a good actor as a great 
poet arise from the bare imitation of another’s genius, yet, 
if this be a general rule, Pinkethman was the nearest to an 
exception from it; for, with those who never knew Leigh, 
he might very well have passed for a more than common 
original. Yet, again, as my partiality for Pinkethman 
ought not to lead me from truth, I must beg leave, though 
out of its place, to tell you fairly what was the best of him, 
that the superiority of Leigh may stand in its due light. 
Pinkethman had certainly, from nature, a great deal of co¬ 
mic power about him ; but his judgment was by no means 
equal to it; for he would make fi-equent deviations into the 
whimsies of an Harlequin. By the way,—^let me digresss a 
little farther,—whatever allowances are made for the license 
of that character,—I mean of an Harlequin ,—whatever 
pretences may be urged, from the practice of the antient 
comedy, for its being played in a mask, resembling no part 
of the human species; I am apt to think the best excuse a 
modem actor can plead for his continuing it, is, that the 
low, senseless, and monstrous things he says and does in it, 
no theatrical assurance could get through, with a bare 
face; let me give you an inslance of even Pinkethman’s be¬ 
ing out of countenance for want of it. When he first 
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played Harlequin in the Eraperor of the Moon,”* seve¬ 
ral gentlemen, who inadvertently judged by the rules of na¬ 
ture, fancied that a great deal of the drollery and spirit of his 
grimace was lost, by his wearing that useless, unmeaning 
mask of a black cat, and therefore insisted that, the next 
time of his acting that part, he should play wiihout it. 
Their desire «as accordingly complied with,—but, alas! 
in vain ; Pinkethinan could not take to himself the shame 
of the character u ithout being concealed ; he was no more 
Harlequin ; his hiimour was quite disconcerted; his con¬ 
science could not, with the same efi'rontery, declare against 
nature, without the cover of that unchanging face, which 
he was sure w ould never blush tor it.; no, it was quite ano¬ 
ther case; without that armour his ciuiragc could not come 
up to the bold strokes, that were necessary to get the bet¬ 
ter of common sense. Now if this circumstance wall jus¬ 
tify the modesty of Pinkethinan ^ it cannot but throw a 
wholesome contempt on the low nu'rit of an Harlequin. 
But how farther necessary tin; masii is to that fool’s coat, 
we have lately had a stronger proof in the favour that the 
“ Harlequin Sauvage” met with at Paiis, and the ill fete 
that follow'e(^t]|p same Sauvage^ when he pulled oil' his 

mask in London^fv So that it seems, what was w it from an 

* 

Harlequin^ was^-sq^ething too extravagant from a human 
creature. If, therefore, Pinkethrnan, in characters drawn 
from nature, might sometimes launch out into a fi^w game¬ 
some liberties, w'hich would not have Ixvn excused from a 
more correct comedian, yet, in his manner of taking them, 
he always seemed to me in a kind of consciousness of the 

* A farce by Mrs. Behn, 4to, 1687. 

t The piece thus obliquely satirised, is the “ Savage; or, the 
Force of Nature,” advertised in 1736, with other plays published 
by I,.Watts, but imagined not to be in print. 
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hazard he was running; as if he fairly confessed that whut 
he did was only as well as he could do; that he was willing 
to take his chance for siiccessj but if he did not meet with if, 
a rebuke should break no squares; 1)(; would mend it ano¬ 
ther time, and would take whatever [it] pleased his judges 
to think of him in good part: and I have often thought 
that a good deal of the favour he met with was owing to 
this seeming humble way of waiving all preUmces to merit, 
but what the town would please to allow him. What con¬ 
firms me in this opinion, is, that when it has been his ill for¬ 
tune to meet with a disgraccia^ I have know n him say apart 
to himself, yet loud enough to be heard, Odso ! 1 believe 
I am a little wrong here hich once was so well received 
by the audience, (hat they turiu'd their reproof into ap¬ 
plause.* 

* The anecdote alluded to is thus related by Mr. Davies:(1) 

“ In the play of the“ Kecruiting Officer,” Wilks was the Plume^ 
and Pinkethman one of the recruits. The captain, wlien he en¬ 
listed him, asked his name : instead of answerina: as he ouirht. 
Pinky replied,* Why, don’t you know iny name, Bob? 1 thought 
every fool had known that!’ Wilks, in a rage, whispered to him 
the name of the recruit,— Thomas Appletrec. The other retorted 
aloud, ‘ Thomas Appletree/ Thomas Devil! my name is Will 
Pinkethman:’ and, immediately addressing an inhabitant of the 
upper regions, he said * Hark you, friend; don’t you know my 
name?’—‘ Yes, Master Pinky,’ said a respondent, * we know 
your name very well.’ The play-house was now in an uproar: 
the audience, at first, enjoyed the petulant fully of Pinkethman, 
and the distress of Wilks; but, in the progress of the joke, they 
grew tiresome, and Pinky met with his deserts,—a very severe 
reprimand in a hiss; but this mark of displeasure he changed into 
applause, by crying out, witli a countenance as melancholy as he 
could make it, in a loud nasa! twang, * Odso! I fear 1 am wrong.’” 


(1) “Dramaiic Miscellanies;’* vol. .‘J, p. R7. 
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Now, the judgment of Leigh always guarded tlie hap¬ 
pier sallies of his fancy from the least hazard of dLsapproba- 

The first mention of Pinkethman,(2) by Downs, is for the part 
of Ralpfiy in “ Sir Salomon,” when commanded at court, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1705, but he had been alluded to, three years before, 
in Gildon's Comparison between the Two Stages,” as the ‘‘ flow¬ 
er of Bartholomew-fair, and the idol of the rabble. A fellow that 
overdoes every thing, and spoils many a part with his own 
stuff.” (3) He is again mentioned in the Roscius Anglicanus” 
for Dr. CaiuSy in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and continued 
to act in the Drury-lanc company till his death; about the year 
1725. 

Pinkethman was a serviceable actor, notwithstanding his irregu¬ 
larities, and performed many characters of great importance. He 
was the orginal Don Lewisy (4) in “ jLove makes a Man,” 4to, 
1701, a proof that his talents w'cre soon and greatly appreciated. 

(2) 1 suspect that Pinkethman’s first appoaruTK'c upon the London boards 
was made in 169G, as Downs, writing in 1708, ahiidcs to the money he bad 
accumulated “ in twdt^e yaaru” 

(3) In a poem called the ‘‘ Playersa satin*, 1733, arc the following lines, 
with the subjoined note: 

iJuit not your theme to win the gaping rout, 

Noraiin at Pinky’s leer, with **Blood! Tin out 
An arch dull rogue, who lets the bilsincss cool. 

To show how nicely he can playtye fool, 

Who with buffoonery his dulness clokes. 

Deserves a cat-o*-nine-tails for his jokes. 

This was not designed os an invidious reflection on the memory of Mr. Pin¬ 
kethman, who was a pleasant and successful comedian; but to caution others 
from taking such liberties as he very often did; which have been censured in 
him, notwithstanding his uncommon i)lcasantry, and must appear very mon¬ 
strous in persons of less humour.” 

(4) It was in this part, according to Steele, in his Theatre,** No. 28, that 
Pinkethman ate two chickens in three seconds,’* and hence, the assertion in 
No 188 of the ** Tattler,” that he ** devours a cold chick with great ap¬ 
plause.” 
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tion: he seemed not to court, but to attack your applause, 

and always came off victorious; nor did his highest assur* 

ance amount to any more than that just confidence, without 

which the commendable spirit of every good actor must be 

« 

His eccentric turn led him, in too many instances, from the sphere 
of respectability, and we find him in the constant habit of frequent¬ 
ing fairs, for the low purpose of theatrical exhibition. (5) His 
stage talents were marred, it is true, by an extravagant habit of 
saying more than had been “ set down” for him; (6) and though this 
abominable blemish is fully admitted, still its toleration proves that 
Pinkethman must have been an actor of uncommon value. His 
son was a comedian of merit, who played WaUwell, in the “ Way 
of the World,” at the opening of Covent-garden theatre, in De¬ 
cember, 1732, and died in May, 1740. 

4 

vM 

(5) Advices from the upper end of Piccadilly say, that May-fair is utterly 
abolished; and we hear Mr, Piiikctlmian has removed his ingenious company 
of strollers to Greenwich. But other letters from Deptford say, the com¬ 
pany is only making thither, and not yet settled; but that several heathen 
gods and goddesses, which are to descend m machines, landed at the King^s- 
head stairs last Saturday. Venus and Cupid went on foot from thence to 
Greenwich; Mars got drunk in the town, and broke his landlord's head, for 
which he sat in the stocks the whole evening; but Mr. Pinkethman giving se¬ 
curity that he should do nothing this ensumg summer, he was set at libeity. 
The most melancholy part of all was, that Diana was taken in the act of for^ 
nication with a boatman, and <^iiunitted by Justice Wrathful, whuch has, it 
seems, put a stop to the diversions of the theatre of Bla^heath. But there 
goes down another Diana and a Patient Grissel, next tide, from Billingsgate." 
—“ Tattler j” Tuesday, April 18, 1709, 

(6) ** Will Pinkethman, of merry memory, was in such full possession of the 
galleries, that he would hold discourse with them for several minutes. To 
fine him for this fault was in viun; he could not forsake it, and the managers 
were too generous to curUul him of his income. At length, 1 was told, he 
and WUks came to this whimsical agreement; Pinky consented, that when¬ 
ever he was guilty of corresponding urith the gods, he should receive, on his 
back, three smart strokes of Bob Wilks's cane. This fine, however, was I 
believe, never exacteu."—** Dramatic Miscellaniesvol, 3, p. 86. 


M 
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abat^} and of this spirit Leigh was a mostperfisct master. 
He was much admired by King Charles, whp used to distin¬ 
guish him, wlicn spoken of, by the title of his actor: which, 
however, nuikes me imagine, that in his exile that prince 
might have received his first impression of good actors from 
the French stage; for Leigh had more of that farcical viva¬ 
city than Nokes, but Nokes was never languid by his more 
strict adherence to nature: and as far os my judgment is 
worth taking, if their intrinsic merit could be j ustly weighed, 
Nokes must have hud the better in the balance. Upon the 
unfortunate death of Mountfort, Leigh fell ill of a fever, 
and died in a week after him, in December, 1692.* 

* The “ famous Mr. Antony Leigh,” as Downs denominates 
him, came into the duke's company, about the year 1673, upon the 
deaths of several eminent actors, whose places he and others were 
admitted to supply. He played Bellair, sen., in Ethcrege’s “ Man 
of Mode,” at its production in 1676. In 1681, Leigh supported 
father Dominic, in Dryden’s “ Spanish Friara piece, which, 
according to the “ Roscius Anglicanus.” was “ admirably acted, 
and produced vast profit to the company. ’ Leigh’s success was 
so great in this cliaracter, that a full-length portrait was taken of 
him in his clerical habit, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, for the Earl of 
Dorset, from which a good mezzotinto engraving is now in the 
hands of theatrical collectors. In 1685, we 6nd him allotted to 
Sir Nicholas Calico, in the “Man of Mode:” in 1688 ho sup¬ 
ported Sir William Beljond, in Shad well’s “ Squire of Alsatia,” 
and these parts, with a few others, appear to have constituted his 
peculiar excellence. 

The satirical allusions of such a random genius as Brown, are 
rarely to be relied upon, or we might suspect Leigh, from the 
following extract, to have been distinguished by pious hypocrisy:— 

“ At last, my friend Nukes, pointing to a little edifice, which ex¬ 
actly resembles Dr. Burgess’s conventicle in Russel-court, says he, 
‘ your old acquaintance Tuny Leigh, who turned presbyterian 
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Underhill was a correct and natural comedian; hts par¬ 
ticular excellence was in characters that may be called still- 
life,—I mean the stiff, the heavy, and the stupid : to these 
he gave the exactest, and most expressive colQiirs, and in 
some of them, looked as if it were not in the power of hu¬ 
man passions to alter a feature of him. In the solemn for¬ 
mality of Obadiah, in the “ Committee,” and in the boobily 
heaviness of Lofpoop, in the “ Squire of Alsatia,” he 
seemed the immovable log he stood for. A countenance 
of wood could not be more fixed than his'^ when the block¬ 
head of a character required it: his face was full and long ; 
from his crown to the end of his nose, was the shorter half 
of it, so that the disproportion of his lower features, when 
soberly composed, with an unwandering eye hanging over 
them, threw him into the most lumpish, moping mortal, that 
ever made beholders merry; not but, at other times, he 
could be wakened into spirit equally ridiculous. In the - 
coarse, rustic humour of Justice Clodpate, in “ Epsom 
Wells,” he was a delightful brute ; and in the blunt viva¬ 
city of Sir Sampson, in “ Love for Love,” he showed all 
that true jxirverse sjiirit, that is commonly seen in much wit 
and ill-nature. 'I'his character is one of those fcw so well 
written, with so much wit and humour, that an actor must 
be the grossest dunce, that does not appear with an unusual 
life in it: but it will still show as great a proportion of skill, 
to come near Underhill in the acting it, which (not to un¬ 
dervalue those who soon came after him) 1 have, not yet 
seen. He was particularly admired, loo, for the Grave- 
digger, in “ Handct.” The author of the “ Tattler” re- 

parson upon his coming into these quarters, holds forth most not¬ 
ably hero every Sunday.’ ”—“ Letters from the Dead to the Liv ■ 
ing.” 
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coimnends him tp the fhvour of the town,* upon that play's 
being acted for his benefit, wherein, after his age had stHne 
years obliged him to leave the stage, he came on again, for 
that day, to perform his old part; but, alas! so worn and 
disabled, as if himself was to have lain in the grave he was 
digging. When he could no more excite laughter, his in* 
firmities were dismissed with pity. He died soon after, a 
superannuated pensioner, in the list of those who were sup¬ 
ported by the joint sharers, under the first patent granted 
to Sir Richard Steele, f 

* Vide a subsequent page. 

t Cave Underhill was a member of the company collected by 
Rhodes in June, 1660, and which, soon afterwards, Submitted to 
the authority of Sir William D’Avenant. He is first mentioned by 
Downs, for his performance of Sir Morglay Thwack, in the 
“ Wits,” after which he sustained the Grave-digger, in “ Hamlet,” 
and soon testified such ability, that the manager publicly termed 
hlm“ the truest comedian” at that time upon his stage. (1) Under¬ 
hill, about this time, strengthened the cast of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
by playing Gregory, and though the custom of devoting the best 
talent which the theatres afford, to parts of minor importance, has 
ceased, it is a practice to which the managers, were public amusement 
consulted, might safely recur. In Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night,” 
which, says Downs, “ had mighty success by its well performance,” 
Underhill soon after supported the Clown, a character in which the 
latter attributes delineated by Cibber, could alone have beeti em¬ 
ployed. Underhill’s reputation appears to have been speedily 
established, as we find him intrusted by Cowley, in 1663, with the 
hero of his “ Cutter of Coleman-streetand he is mentioned by 
Downs for especial excellence in performing JodeUt, in D’Aven- 
ant’s “ Man’s the Master.” His first new part after the accession 
of James, was Hothead, in “ Sir Courtly Nice;” on the 30th of 

* (1) “ Rosemb Aniflicanu*/’ 
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The deep impresBions of those excellent actors, which 1 
received in my youth, I am afraid, may have drawn me into 

April, 1695, he distinguished himself by his chaste and spirited 
performance of Sir Sampson Lsgendy in Congreve’s Love for 
Love,”(2) and in 1700, closed a long, arduous, and popular career 
of original parts, by playing Sir Wilful Witwou^d, in the “ Way., 
of the World. 

A brief account of this valuable comedian has been furnished by 
Mr. Davies, which, for the satisfaction of our readers, we shall pro¬ 
ceed to transcribe. 

** Underhill was a jolly and droll companion, who divided his gay 
hours between Bacchus and Venus, with no little ardour, if we may 
believe such historians as Tom Brown. Tom, I think, makes Un¬ 
derbill one of the gill-drinkers of his time; men who resorted to 
taverns, in the middle ofthe day, under pretence of drinking Bris¬ 
tol milk, (for so good sherry was then called) to whet their appetites, 
where they indulged themselves too often in ebriety. Underhill 
acted till he was past eighty. He was so excellent in tlie part of 
Trinculoy in the Tempest,” that he was called Prince Trin- 
culo< (3) He had an admirable vein of pleasantry, and told his 
lively stories, says Brown, with a bewitching grace. The same 
author says, he was so afflicted with the gout, that he prayed one 
minute, and cursed the other. His shambling gait, in his old age, 

(2) The foUoviog advertisement appears in the first edition of the Tatt¬ 
ler," No. 20:— 

Mr. Cave Underlull, the famoVis comedian in the reigns of King Charles the 
Second, King James the Second, King William and Queen Mary, and her 
present majesty Queen Ann; but now not able to perform so often as hereto¬ 
fore in the playhouse, and having h^ losses to the value of near j^,500, is to 
have the tragedy of “ Hamlet” acted for his benefit, on Friday, the 3rd of 
June next, at the Theatre Royal, in Dniiy-lane, in which he is to perform his 
original part, the Gravi^diggtr*' 

(3) I find, on looking over the ** Roscius Anglicanus," that TVincufo is 
termed Dnke Trincuioy in a short reference to the '^Tempest,” 

M 3 
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the common foible of^us old fellows; which is a fondtiess, 
and, perhaps, a tedious partiality for the pleasures we have 
formerly tasted, and think arc now fallen off, because 
we can no longer enjoy them. If, therefore, I lie under 

was no hindrance to his acting pafticoiar paclL He.Mdrad 0Bain 
the theatre in 1703.” 

On the 31st of May, 1709, Underhill applied for a benefit, and 
procured it, upon which occasion he played his favourite part of 
the Grave-digger, and received the following cordial recommen¬ 
dation from Sir Richard Steele:—(4) 

“ My chief business herc,(5^this evening, v'as to apeak to my 
friends in behalf of honest Cavl^Jnderhill, who has been a comic 
for three generations; my father admired him extremely when he 
was a boy. There is certainly nature excellently represented in 
his manner of action; in which he ever avoided that general fault 
in players, of doing too much. It must bo confessed, he has not 
the merit of some ingenious persons now on the stage, of adding to 
his authors; for the actors were so dull in the last age, that many of 
them have gone out of the world, withoui having ever spoken one 
word of their own in the theatre. Poor Cave is so mortified, that 
he quibbles and tells you, he pretends only to act o part fit for a 
a man who has one foot in the grave; vie. a Grave-digger. All 
admirers of true comedy, it is hoped, will have the gratitude to be 
present on the last day of his acting, who, if he does not happen 
to please them, will have it then to say, that it is the first time.”— 
“ Tattler,” No. 22. 

Sir Richard Steele obtained the patent alluded to by Cibber, on 
the 19th of January, 1714, and as Underhill was maintained for a 
space, however short, by the joint proprietors, his death may bfe 
placed, I suspect, about the commencement of the following year. 

I 

(4) I cannot refrain from instancing the rare talent^ whicli has recently 
been evinced in this arduous character 4)y Mr. Terry, who is perhaps the only 
j|ctor now before us, by whom its sordid and unnatural sternness could have 
been adequately depicted. 


(5) Wiirs Coffee-house. 
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that suspicion, tj^ou^h 1 have relate^ nothing incrediblcj 
or out of the reach of a good j udge’s conception, I must 
appeal to those few, who arc about my own age, for the 
truth and likeness of these theatrical portraits. 

There were, at this time, several others in some degree 
of fevour with the public; Powcl, Verbruggen,* WiUiams,t 

* JohnVerbruggen, it appears from the assertion of Mr.Davies,( 1) 
tras a dissipated young fellow, who determined, in opposition to 

the advice of his friends, to be an actor, and accordingly loitered 

* 

about Drury-Iane theatre, at the very time when Cibber was also 
endeavouring to get admittance, in expectation of employment. 
On the death of Mountfort, whose widow he married, Verbruggen 
was intrusted, I have no doubt, with the part of Ahxander^ his 
fondness for which was such, that he suiTered the players and the 
public, for many years, to call him by no other name. (2) It is 
mentioned in more than one pamphlet, that Cibber and Verbruggen 
were at variance, and hence the animosity and unfairness with 
which.the latter has been treated. (3) 

(1) “ Dramatic Miscellanies/* vol.3f#:p.417" 

(2) 1 have seen the name of Mr. Alexander to several parts in Dryden's 

plays; to Ptolemy^ Cleomencs; or, the Spartan Hero /' to Aurelius^ iu 

King Arthurand Ramirez^ in “ Love Triumx^hant; or. Nature will Pre- 
vail.** Verbruggen, 1 believe, did not assume his own name, in the play¬ 
house bills, till the secession of Betterton and others from Drury-lanc in 1695." 
Dramatic Miscellanies,’* vol. 3, p. 418. 

(3) ** That Verbruggen and Cibber did not accord, is plfunly insinuated by 

the author of the Laureat.'* It was known that the former would resent an 

1 

injury, and that the latter's valour was entirely passive. The temper of Ver¬ 
bruggen may be known, from a story which I have often been told by the old 
^comedians as a certain fact, and which found its way into some temporary 
publication.* 

Verbruggen, in a dispute with one of King Charles's illegitimate sons, was 
so far transported by sudden anger, as to strike him, and call him a son of 

t 

* Tlie publication alluded to is an “ Answer to the Case of Sir Richard Steele,** 1720, whcie 
it is said that Verbruggen offered this affront to fu'o young gentlemen of quality, at the theuti'e 
in Doraet-garden. Ttu* scene, at least, of this anecdote Is not correctly laid, as the Dorset- 
garden house was finally abandoned before Verbruggen came to the stage. 

M 4 
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&rc« ifiit as 1 cannoll think theiT be^t itnproYem^nts made 
them in any wise equal to those 1 have spoken of,l oughtnot 

The first part to which Verbrug^n can be traced, is Aureliutf 
in “ King Arthur,*' 4to, 1691: in the year 1696, Mr. Southern as¬ 
signed him the character of Oroonoko, by the special 'advice of 
William Cavendish, the first Duke of Devonshire; and as the au¬ 
thor informs Us in his preface, “ it was Verbruggen’s endeavour, 
in the performance of that part, to merit the duke’s recommends- 
tibn.” A further proof of Mr. Cibber’s partiality, is the constant 
respect paid to Verbruggen by such jiu^es of ability as Rowe and 
Congreve, for whose pieces he was uniformly selected. His Afi¬ 
re^/, in the “ Way of the World,” and Bajazet, in “ Taraer- 
Mne,” were parts of the highest importance, and it will be difficult 
to show that an ordinary actor could have been intrusted, by wri¬ 
ters of equal power and fastidity, with duties of which he was not 
thoroughly deserving. When Verbruggen died it is impossible to 
bscertain. He played jSW/en, in the ** Beaux’ Stratagem,” at its 
production in 1707, and as Elrington made his appearance in 
Bajazet, in 1711, there is sona^reason to conclude that Verbrug¬ 
gen’s death occurred during that interval. 

Though Gildon, a scribbler whose venality was only exceeded 
by his dulness, has mentioned Verbruggen in the most derogatoiy 
terms, (4) there is ample evidence in the bare record of his busi- 

* * 

a whore. The affront was given, it seemB, behind the scenes of Druty-lane. 
Complaint was made of this daring insult on a nobleman, and Verbruggen 
was told, he must either not act in London, or submit publicly to ask the no¬ 
bleman’s pardon. During the time of his being interdicted acting, he had en¬ 
gaged lumself to Betterton’s theatre. He consented to aitic pardon, on liberty 
granted to express his submission in his own terms. He came on the ati^ 
dressed for the part of Oroonoio, and, after the usual preface, owned that he 
had~called the Duke of St. A. a son of a whore. * It is true,* said Verbrug¬ 
gen, * and r am sorry for it/ On saying this, he invited the company pre¬ 
sent to see him act the part of OroonoJio, at the theatre in Lincoln's-inn- 
fielda .”—** Dramatic Miscellanies,’* vol. 3, p. 419. 

(4) ** A fellow vrith a cracked voice; he clangs hia words as if he npoke out 
of a broken drum/’—Comparison, &c/’ 1702/* 
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to range them in the same class. ||jBither were Wilks or 
Dogget yet come to the stage; nor was Booth initiated till 

nesq, to justify the most unqualified merit we may incline to ascribe. 
Chetwood alludes to him, in pointing out Elringlon’s imitation of 
his excellencies, as a very great actor in tragedy, and polite parts 
in coraedy,”(5) and the author of the " Laureat” enumerates a 
variety of important characters, in which he commanded universal 
applause. (6) 

* (1) Joseph Williams, who t^s bred a 8eal.cutter, came into 
the duke’s company, about the year 1673, when but a boy, and 
according to the practice of that period, being apprenticed to an 
eminent actor, “ served Mr. Harris.”(2) I find him first mentioned 
by Downs, for Pyladea, in the serious opera of “ Circe;” his next 
character of importance being Polydore, in the “ Orphan,” 4to, 
1680; and, same year, Theodoaiuat in Lee’s-tragedy of that 
name. The onion in 1682, without diminishing his merit, appears 
to have lessened his value, by the introduction of Kynaston and 
others, who had more established pretensions to parts of impor> 
tance. 

The secession of Williams froilf Betterton’s company, just be* 
five the opening in 1695, has been noticed and explained by Mr. 
Cibber, in a subsequent-passage. Greatly, as 1 have no doubt, he 

r 

has depreciated the merit of this actory no materials remain of a 
more recent date than those already quoted^ by which we may con¬ 
jecture his talentSy or enforce his estimation. Williams is not to be 
confounded with an actor of the same appellationy who was at Dni*^ 
ry-lane theatre in the year 1730, and relieved Cibber of 
in Tbomson’ii Sophonisba,’^ a curious account of which is given in 
the Dramatic Miscellanies.” 

(5) “ History of the Stage,*' p. 137. 

(6) Besides Oroonoko, are Cassius, Ventidius, Chamont, Pierre, Cethegus, 

and the hero of the “ Rover.**. f 

(.1) There was also a David Williams; perhaps the person who played the 

2d Qraoe^digger, in ** Hamlet/* 

(2) Roscius Anglicanui.** 

(3) Vol. 3, p. 242. 
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aboat six years afteror Mrs; Oldfield known- till 
the year 1700.* I must^ therefore, reserve 4ite four last 
for their proper period, and proceed to the actresses that 
were famous with Betterton, at the latter end of the last 
century. 

Mrs. Barr j was then in possession of almost all the chief 
parts of tragedy: with what skill she gave life to them, 
you will judge from the words of Dryden, in hb preface to 
“ Cleomencs,” where he says, 

Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this tragedy excelled herself, 
and gained a reputation beyond any woman I have ever seen oti- 
the theatre. 

I very perfectly remember her acting that part; and 
however unnecessary it may seem to give my judgment 
after Dry den’s, I cannot help saying I do not only close 
with his opinion, but will venture to add, that though Dry¬ 
den has been dead these thirty-eight-years, the same com¬ 
pliment, to this hour, may be due to her excellence. And 
though she was then, not settle, jiast her youth, she was 
not, till that time, fully arrived to her maturity of power and 
judgment: from whence I would observe, that the short 
life of beauty is not long enough to form a complete 
actress. In men, the delicacy of person is not so absolutely 
necessary, nor the decline of it so soon taken notice of. The 
Cime Mrs. Barry arrived to is a particular proof of the diffi¬ 
culty there is in judging with certainty, from their first 
trials, whether young people will ever make any great 
figure on a theatre. There was, it seems, so little hope of 
Mrs. Barry, at her first setting out, that she was, at the end 
of the first year, discharged the company, among others 
that were thought to be a useless expense to it. I hike it 

• 

^ Tlie four last performers are duly noticed in more suitable si¬ 
tuations. 
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for granted tKat the oligection to Barry, at that time, 
must have been a defective ear, cm* some nnskiMil d&nuB- 
ance in her manner of pronountung z hut urinerethere is a 


proper voioe 4uad person^jvrith the addition of a good under* 
staadh^, experience tells us that such a defect is not always 
invincible ; of wmch both Mrs. Barrv and the late Mrs. 


CMdfield are enninent instances. Mrs. Oldfield had been a 


year in the theatre royal, before she was observed to give 
any tolerable hope of her being an actress; so unlike to alt 
manner of propriety, was her speaking. How unaccount¬ 
ably, then, docs a^nius for the Stage make its way towards 
perfection! For, notwithstanding fhesc equal disadvan¬ 
tages, both iliese actresses, though of difierent excellence, 
made themselves complete mistresses of their .art, by the 
{NTCvalence of their understanding. If this observation may 
be of any use to the masters of future theatres, I shall not* 
then have made it to no purpose. 

Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, had a presence of 
elevated dignity ; her mien motion superb, and grace¬ 
fully majestic; her voice ful^clcar, and strong, so that no 
violence of passion could be too much for her : and when 
distress or tenderness possessed her, she subsided info the 
iuost affecting melody and softness. In the art of exciting 
pity, she had a power beyond all the actresses I have yet 
seen, or what yemr imagination can conceive. Of the for¬ 
mer of these two great excellencies, she gave the most de¬ 
lightful proofs in almost all the heroic plays of Dryden and 
Lee; and of the latter, in the softer passions of Otway’s 
Monimia* and Belvidera. In scenes of anger, defiance, or 


* “ - - 1 have heard her say, that she never said. 

Ah 3 poor Castalio ! 

without weeping; and I have frequently observed her change^hcr 
countenance several times, as the discourse of others on the stage 
have [has] aifected her in the part she acted.”—Gildon’s Life of 
Betterton,” p. 40, 1710. 
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resentment, while s||e was junpetuous and terrible, she 
poured out the sentiment tirith an enchanting harmony; 
and it was this particular excellence, for which Dryden 
made her the above>recited compliment, upon her acting 
Cass<mdra, in his “Cleomenes.” But here, 1 am apt to 
think his partiality for that character, may have tempted 
his judgment to let it pass for her master-piece; when he 
could not but know, there were several other characters in 
which her action might have given her a fairer pretence to 
the praise he has bestowed on her, for Cassandra y for, in 
no part of that, is there the least ground for compassion, as 
in Monimia ; nor equal cause for admiration, as in the 
nobler love of CleopatrUf or the tempestuous jealousy of 
Roxana. ' ’Twas in these lights, 1 thought, Mrs. Barry- 
shone with a much brighter excellence than in Casstmdra. 

She was the first person whose merit was distinguished by 

> 

the indulgence of having an annual bent^t-play, which was 
granted to her alone, if 1 mistake not, first in King James's 
and which became noicommon to others, till the di¬ 
vision of this company, atte^^he death of King William’s 
queen, Mary. This great actress died of a fever, towards 
the latter end of Queen Ann; the year 1 have forgotten; 
but perhaps you will rccoUect it, by an expression that fell 

* Mr. Cibber is inaccurate in this fact; for it appears from the 
agreement concluded between Dr. D’Avenant, Hart, Betterton, and 
others, on the 14th of October, 1681, that the actors tfien had bene¬ 
fits ; as by this agreement five shillings a-piece were to be paid to 
Hart and Kynaston, for every day there shall be any tragedies or 
comedies, or other representations, acted at the Duke’s Theatre, 
in Salisbury-court, or wherever the company shall act, during the 
respective lives of the said Charles Hart and Edward Kynaston, 
ex^^ing the day the young men or young women flay for their 
own profit only" —Gildon’s “ Life of Betterton,” p. 8. 

In Shakspeare’s time the actors had not annual benefits. 
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frrnit her in blank verse, in her last hdiurs, when she was de¬ 
lirious, viz. 

Ha, ha! and so they make us lords, by dozens !* 

* Elizabeth Bany, it is said, was the daughter of Edward Barry, 
Esq., a barrister, who was afterwards called Colonel Barry, from his 
haring raised a regiment for the service of Charles the First, in the 
course of the civil wars. The misfortunes arising from this engage¬ 
ment, involved him in such distress, that his children were obliged 
to provide for their own maintenance. Lady D’Avenant, a rela¬ 
tion of the not^ laureat, from her friendship to Colonel Barry, 
gave this daughter a genteel education, and made her a constant 
associate in the circle of polite intercourse. These opportunities 
gave an ease and grace to Mrs. Barry’s behaviour, which were of 
essential benefit, when her patroness procured her an introduction \ 
to the stage. This happened in the year J[673, when Mrs. Barry** ' 
efforts were so extremely unpropitious, that the directors of the' < 
duke’s company pronounced her incapable of making any pro¬ 
gress in the histrionic art. Three ^^cs, according to Curl’s His- 
toiy of the Stage,” (1) she was dismissed, and by the interest of 
her benefactor, re-instated. When Otway, however, produced his 
‘‘Alcibiades,” in 1675, her merit was such, as not only to excite 
the public attention, but to command the author’s praise, whicb has 
been glowingly bestowed upon her in the preface to that produc¬ 
tion. We find her, next season, filling the lively character of 
Mrs. Lovit, in Etherege’s “ Man of Mode;” and in 1680, her per¬ 
formance of Monimia, in the “ Orphan,” seems to have raised that 
reputation to its greatest height, which had been gradually increas¬ 
ing. The part of Belvideruy two years afterwards, and the heroine 

^ _ • j 

of Southern’s “ Fatal Marriage,” in 1694, elicited unrivalled ta¬ 
lent, and procured her universal distinction. 

When Mrs. Barry first resorted to the theatre, her pretensions to 
notice were a good air and manner, and a very powerful and pless- 


(1) Published in 1741. 
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Mrs. Betterton,though far advanced in years, was so 
great a mistress of nature, that even Mrs. Barry, who acted 

ing voice. Her ear, however, was so extremely defective, tliat se¬ 
veral 6minei|^ judges, on seeing her attempt a character of some 
importance, gave ttieir opinion that she never could be an actress. 
Upon the authority of CurFs historian, Mr. Davies (3) has com¬ 
piled what appears to me an apocryphal tale of her sudden rise to 
the pinnacle of excellence, though tliere is no reason to dispute 
her criminal intimacy with die Karl of Rochester. (4) I am not in¬ 
clined, while doubting the precise anecdote of his assistance, to 
deny that much advantage might have been derived from his ge¬ 
neral instructions. ' 

Mrs. Barry was not only remarkable for the brilliancy of her 
^lltalept, but the earnestness of her zeal, and the ardour of her assi- 
Siduity. Betterton, that kind, candid, and judicious observer, bore 
th "" 

^ (3) ** Dramatic Miscellanies,*’ vol. 3, p. 198. Tills narrative, considering 

it to be valueless, is too long tor transcription, and 1 shall therefore oemtent 
myself with remarking, that Lord Rochester is said to have quolihcd Mrs. 
Barry for the part of Qu^k of Uu/ig'aryf in the J5arl of Orrery’s 

*^MuHtapha.” Now this tragedy was originally produced in when Mrs. 
Davies sustained the character alluded to, and it is not likely, while revivals 
were uncommon, that so tciniH>rary a piece should be restored to the stage, 
for the mere purpose of exliibiting Lord Hochester’s exploded pupil. 

Independent of these reasons, it may be urged, that as Mrs. Barry was but 
fifteen years of age when she entered the company, in 1 d73,* and distinguish¬ 
ed herself during the season of 1G75, that there could not have been tbc 

slightest grounds for such a desperate ex^ion us her noble protector is al- 

0 

Icgcd to have made. 

(4) It has been said, that he fixed his alFections on her more strongly 

than on any other female. Letters addressed to Madam B-, by the 

Earl of Rochester, were printed in that edition of his poems fit for the 
public eye, which was published by J. Tonson, in 1716, and are generally 
said to Ihs the earl's epistolary correspondence with this celebrated actress. 
In some of them, he speaks with great fondness of a child he had by her, and 
to whom he afterwards left, by will, an annuity of Dramatic Misccl- 

Janies,” vol. 3, p. 198. 

* It' will lie bCGU on the next pagr, tliat bhe dud, aged ud yearb> iu 1713. 
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liadif Macbeth after her, could not in that part^ with all her 
Huperior strength, and incloly of voidc, throw out those 


this testimony to her eminent abilities, and unyielding good-nature, 
that ^6 often exerted herself so greatly in a pitiful character, that 
her acting has given .success to plays which would diqgust the most 
patient reader. (5.) When she'accepted a part, it was her uni¬ 
form practice to consult the author’s intention. Her last new cha¬ 
racter was the heroine of Smith’s “Pheodra and Hippolytus,” and 
though Mrs. Oldfield and the poet fell out ^ concerning a few lines 
in the part of Ismcnuy Mrs. Barry and he were in perfect har¬ 
mony. 

Mrs. Barry must have closed her career with tl)is performance, 
being mentioned by Steele, in the “ Tattler,” when assisting at 
Betterton’s benefit, on Thursday, April 7, 1709, as “ not at pre¬ 
sent concerned in the house.” She died on the 7th of November, 
1713, aged 65 years, and was buried in Acton church-yard. Mr. 
Davies ascribes her death to the bile of a favourite lap-dog, who, 
unknown to her, had been seized with madness, and there seems to 
be no grounds for disturbing his supposition. 

Tho moral character of Mrs. Bafry appears to be unworthy of 
particular estimation, for though we may feel reluctant to dei)end 
upon the satirical testimony of Brown, (6) there is complete rea¬ 
son to conclude, that she dispensed her favours with considerable 
liberality. The temptations to which a popular actress is exposed, 
are many and powerful; vice, too, obtains an excuse among this 
class of persons, from the meanness of their origin and the poverty 
of their intellect; but let them remember that the honours of tri¬ 
umph are always proportioned to the dangers of trial, and they 
will enrich the stage with a character for virtue and discretion, 
vtiiich the warmest friends to their calling must feel anxious to 
see it attain. 


(5) “Lifeof Betterton,” p. 16. 

(6) “ Should you lie with her all uight, she would not know you next morn¬ 
ing, unless you bad another live pounds at her scivicc."—Brown's **Works,” 
vol.3, p, 36, 1744. 
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quick and careless 8|rokes of |piTor, from the disorder of a 
gqilty mind, which the other ^ve us, with a &cility in her 
manner, that rendered them at once tremendous and delight¬ 
ful. Time could not impair her skill, though he had 
brought her j^rson to decay. She was to the last, the admi¬ 
ration of alHrue judges of nature, and lovers of Shakspeare, 
in whose plays she chiefly excelled, and without a rival. 
When she quitted the stage, severjil good actresses were 
the better for her instruction. She was a woman of an un¬ 


blemished and sober life; and had the honour to teach 
Queen Ann, when princess, the part of Semandra^ in 
Mithridates,” which she acted at court in King Charles's 
time. After the death of Mr. Betterton, her husband, that 
princess, when queen, ordered her a pension for life, but she 
lived not to receive more than the first half year of it.* 


Mrs. Barry is supposed to be alluded to in the 20th Number of 
the “ Tattler,” as the “famous (7) she tj^gedian,” who, “ had set¬ 
tled her estate, after her death, fertile maintenance of decayed wits, 
who are to be taken in as suon as they grow dull, at whatever time 
of their life that shall happen.” 

* When Sir William D’Avenant undertook the management of 
the duke’s company, he lodged and boarded four principal ac¬ 
tresses in hb house, among whom was Mrs. Saunderson, the sub¬ 
ject of thb article. 

In the year 1656, a Mrs. Coleman had represented lanlhe, in 
the first part of D’Avenant’s “ Sie^ of Rhodesbut the little 
she had to communicate was delivered in recitative. The first wo¬ 
man that appeared in any regular drama on a public stage, per¬ 
formed the part of Desdemonaj but who that lady was, it is im- 

(7) The epithet of “famovt^' by which Mrs. Barry has been exclusively 
disUnguished, is perhaps sufficient to authorise our pronouncing her the ob¬ 
ject of this satirical fabrication. Downs, speaking of her Jtfouimia,JBetvidera, 
and Ismbella, says, they gained her the name of famous Mrs. Barry, both at 
court and city.” 
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Mrs. the wife of Leigh already mentioned, had a 

very droll way of dressing the pretty fdiblcs of superan- 

possible to ascertain. “ Othello” was performed by-the Red Bull 
company, at their new theatre in Verc-street, Clare-market, on 
Saturday, December 8th, 1G60, for tlie first time that winter, and 
ontliat day, it is probable, an actress first appeared oii’^the English 
stage. A prologue was furnished for this occasion by Thomas Jor¬ 
dan, who seems to insinuate that the lady performing Desdemonny 
was an unmarried woman, which precludes Mrs.Hiighs,(l) whose 
husband was in the company, from the honours of that assumption. 
It has been coiijectured, that Mrs. Saunderson made her first essay 
there, though afterwards attached to D’Avenant’s company, and in 
this case, the received tradition that she was the first English actress, 
will bo completely confirmed. 

Mrs. Saunderson’s first appearance in D’Avenant’s company, 
was made as lanlhey in the “ Siege of Rhodes,” on the opening of 
his new theatre in Linculii’s-inn-fields, in April lGfi2. She played 
Ophelia soon afterwards, and that part being followed by Shaks- 
peare’s Juliet, evinces the eonsithiration in which her services were 
held. Ill she married Mr. Betterton, and not in 1670, as it 

is erroneously mentioned in the Biographia Dramatica,” and 
oUior worthless compilations. (2) 

(1) Margurc;t fliighs must liavc joined the royal company before its estab- 

lisliinciit at the tlioatrc in Drury-lane*, as her name Ls meiithjnod l)y Do\vtis for 
Desdemnnn, in the year NVe aftenvards trace her to Theodosia, in Dry- 

den's Evening’s Love,” 4to, 1G71 ; after which she is no more to be met 
with. 

In Brown's collection of “ Lettert^from the Dead to the Living,” there is 
a very ohjiirgativc epistle addressed Nell Gwyn lo this lady, to which she 
replica in a snitablc strain. Various allusions are also made to Prince Ru¬ 
pert, by whom Mrs. Hughs had been taken from the stage, and enriched with 
H splendid property, which, in the decline of life, she entirely exhausted by 
dice and cards. Brandenbutgh-house, now inhabited by her Majesty, was 
settled upon this actress by her gallant lover, and formed the scene, for many 
years, of their unchaste and luxurious orgies. These letters wore published 
in the year 1702, and Mrs. Hughs at that time was evidently In existence. 

(2) Downs expressly mentions her as Mrs. Betterton for Camilla, in the 
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nuatcd beauties. She harl,^in her self, a good deal of hu¬ 
mour, audkiievv how to infuse it into tlie affected mothers, 
aunts, and modest stale maids, that had missed their market: 
of this sort were the modish mother, in the “ Chances,” 
affecting to be politely commode, for her owm daughter; 
the coquette prude of an aunt, in “ Sir Courtly Nice,” who 
prides hersell’ in being chaste and cruel, at fifty ; and the’: 
languishing Lad^ J¥hhfor't, in the “ Way of the World. ” 
In all these, with many others, she was extremely enter- 

The principal characters sustained by Mrs. Betterton, were 
Qyeen Catharine, in “ Henry the Eighththe Duchess of Mal- 
fy; i\ie,AmorousWidow ; those enumerated in the text, and many 
others, not less remarkable for their importance than their variety. 
On the death of her husband, in April J 710, she was so strongly af¬ 
fected by that event, as to lose her senses, which were recovered, 
however, a short time previous to her own decease. Mr. Cibber 
may be right in stating that she only enjoyed the bounty of her 
royal mistress for about half a year; but, in that case, the pension 
could not have been gratited diiccliy lie died, as we find that Mrs. 
Betterton was alive on the 4th of June, 1711, more than thirteen 
months after, and had the play of “ Sir Fopling Flutter,” per¬ 
formed at Drury-lane for her benefit. (.3) Mrs. Betterton, though 
prevented from performing, by age and infirmity, enjoyed a sine¬ 
cure situation in Drury-lane theatre, till she withdrew from it, in 
1709, and was paid at the rate of two pouiids a-week. The “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica” says she survived her husband eighteen months, 
but the precise date of her decease has never been discovered. 

“ Adventures of .Five Hours," folio, 1663; and she also acted by that name, 
a few months after, in the “ Slighted Maid." This error originated with the 
“ Biographia Britannica," but Mr. Jones, the late slovenly editor of the book 
alluded to, had ample means to correct it. 

(3J See an advertisement quoted from the original edition of the Specta¬ 
tor," in Davies’s “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” vol, 3, p. 39b. 
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tiiiiiirig, and painted, in a livdy manner, the blind side of 
nature.* 

Mrs. Butler, who had her Christian name of Charlotte 
given her by King Charles, was lln; daughter of a decayed 
knight, and had the honour of that prince’s retiommenda- 
lion to the thoatn;; a provident restitution, giving to the 
stage in kind, what he had sometimes taken from it: the 
public, at least, was obliged by it; for .sh(^ proved not only 
a good aciress, but was allowed in those days, to sing and 
dance to great perfl'-ction. In the; dramatic operas of‘‘ Dio- 
clesiaii,” and “King Arthur,” she was g capital and ad¬ 
mired performer. In s})eaking, too, she had a sweet-toned 
voice, which, with luu' naturally genteel air and sensible 
pronunciation, nmdered her wholly mistress of the amiable, 
in many serious characters. In parts of humour, too, she . 
liad a manner ol‘ blending her assnasive softness, even with 
the gay, the lively, and the alluring. Of this she gave an 
agreeabh; instance, in her action of the (V^illicrs) Duke of 
Buckingham’s 2c?. CoHstnnlia, in the “ Chances,”'in which, 
if 1 should say I have never s(Hm her exceeded, I might still 

* According to the statement of Downs, Mrs. Leigh came into 
the duke’s company, about the year IBTO, and is first mentioned 
for Betty Trickmore, in “ Mainaniouchi,” -tto, 1672. 1 cannot 
explain the oddness of her being engaged three years before the 
retention of her husband, who is said by Downs to have joined the 
.same company in 1673, but there may be an oversight in not 
placing the employment of Leigh to an earlier period. I cannot 
find any mention of this respectable lady, subsequenVto her perfor¬ 
mance of Lady Wishfor't, in 1700, soon after which, as honest 
Downs says, she was probably “ erept the stage.” (1) 

(1) This lady is prolwibly not a distinct iicrsoii from the Mrs. Marj' Lee, 
or Leigh, who played tlic heroine of Dryden’s “ Troiliis and Cressida,” at 
its appearance in Ki'^i). I should not have entertained a doubt upon the sub¬ 
ject, had Cibber .spoken, however lightly, of her tragic atttwpts. 

N 2 
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do no wrong io tlir la<(‘ Mrs. Oldfiokl’s liv('!y {)crf<)rmanc<^ 
of the saim' character. Mrs. OldficUrs fame may spare 
Mrs. Butler’s action this conipliinent, w ithout the Unxst di- 
n)i)\utiou or dispute of lu‘r superiority, in characters of more. 
luoiiient.'^ 

11 (Me I caiinol help observing, when there was but one 
theatre in London, at what unequal salaries, compared to 
those of latcM' days, tlu* hired actors w'ere then held, by the* 
absolute authorUy of tluMr frugal masters, the patentees; 
for Mrs. Buttin' had then but forty shillings a w(H^k, and 
could she ha\e obtained an addition of ten shillings more, 
which was refused Ium*, would luner Iia\elcft their si'rvmc ; 
but being ollered her own conditions, to go with Mr. Ash- 
buryt to Dublin, who uiis then raising a com|)any of actors 
for that tlieatn^, wIumc there had l)eeji none since the revo¬ 
lution, her discontent, lieu', prevailed w ith her to acc('ptof 
his oiler, and he found his aceouut in her value. Were 
not those patentees most sagacious (economists, that could 


* Very little can be added to tins i-ecount of Clmrlotte Butler, 
who appeared upon tlni Dublin boards, some time in the month ol‘ 
March, 1002. Her line of business, both scjrious and comic, was 
but of a secondary nature, as I lind lier set down for Serina^ in the 
“Orphan,” and Philide//in “ King Arthur.” 

t Joseph Ashbury was a Londoner, and born in the year 1038, 
of an antient family, lie was related, by (he niuther’s side, to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and after receiving a classical education at Eton, 
procured a pair of colours undcjr the Duke of Ormond, and went 
over to Ireland, in the last year of Croniweirs protectorate. Mr. 
Ashbury was concerned in the seizure of Dublin Castle, when Go¬ 
vernor Jones was secured in behalf of Charles the Second. Ho 
was made lieutenant of foot in 1080, and succeeded his deceased 
predecessor, Ogilby, as Master of the Revels, in 1082, at the nomi¬ 
nation of the Duke of Ormond, then viceroy of the kingdom. He 
died, July 24,1720. 
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lay hold on so uotabh- an ox[x*d5e«t lo h'sscii Ihoir 
How gladly, in my lime of bring a sharer, would we have 
given four times her income, lo an actress of equal merit! 

Mrs. Mouiilfort, wliost; second marriage gave her the 
name of V^i'rbrnggcn, was mistress of more variety of hu¬ 
mour tlian I ev(u knew in any one woman actress. Tliis 
vari(5ly, loo, was attended with an equal vivacity, which 
made her excellent in charactcTS extremely ditferent. As 
she was naturally a pleasant mimic, sh(i had the skill to 
niaht; that talent useful ou the slage, a tak'nt which may be 
surprising in a conversation, and y<*t be lost wluui brought 
to the iluatre, which was Ihe case of Kstcoiirt* already 
nientioiu^d ; but where Ihe elocution is round, distinct, vo¬ 
luble, and various, as Mrs. Moiinlfort’s was, the inimie, 
Iheie, is a great assistant to tlie actor. Nothing, though 
ever so barren, if witliin the bounds of judure, coidd b<' flat 
in her hands. She gave many lu'lghtening toiiches to cha- 
rach'rs but coldly written, and ofitMi tuaile an author vain 
of his work, that in itself had btit little merit. She was so 
tbnd of humour, in what low [)arl soev(‘vto b(‘ found, that 
she W'Oidd make no scruple of deliiciiig her fair form, to 
come heartily into it : for wlu^n she was eininciil in sev('ral 
ilesirabJe charaebTs of wit and humour, in higher life, she 
would be in as much fancy, when dt'scciidiiig into the anti¬ 
quated Abigail^ of Floleher, as when triuin])hing in all the 


* Mr. Cibber’s nnimosily to the merit of Estcourt, is too conspi¬ 
cuous to be overlooked. Perhaps tin; follow ing notice from I he 
“ Tattler/’ No. 20, will suffice lo set this (juestiuu at rest. 

“ This evening was acted the Recruiting Officer,” in which Esl- 
court’s proper sense and observation is what supports the play 
'fhere is not, in niy humble opinion, the humour hit in Serjeant 
Kile^ but it is admirably supplied by his action. Jf J have skill (o 
judge, that man is an excellcnl actor.' 


•VI 
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airs, and vain graces, of a line lady ; a merit, that few ac¬ 
tresses care for. In a play of D’Urley’s, now forgotten, 
called, the “Western Lass,” which part she acted, she 
tninsforined her whole being, body, sliape, voice, language, 
look, and features, into ahnost another animal; with a strong 
Devonshire dialect, a broad laughing voice, a poking head, 
round shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most bedi¬ 
zening, dowdy dress, that ever covered the untrained limbs 
of a Joan Trot. To have seen her here, you would have 
thought it impossible the same creature could ever have been 
recovered to what was as easy to her, the gay, the lively^ 
and the desirable. Nor was her humour limited to her sex ; 
for, while, her shape permitted, she w'as a more adroit pretty 
fellow than is usually seen uj)on tlu* stage: her easy air, 
action, inicm, and gesture, quid; changed from the quoif, to 
the cocked hat, and cavalier in fashion. People wttc so 
fond of seeing her a man, that w hen the part of lia js, in 
the “ Rehearsal,” had, for some* time, lain dormant, slw* 
was desired to take it up, which 1 h:i\<‘ seen lier act W'ith 
all the true coxcombly spirit and humour, that the suffi¬ 
ciency of the character required. 

But ^vhat found most employment for her whole various 
excellence at once, was the part of Mclaniha., in “ Mar- 
riage-Alamodc.” Mehmthn is as finished an impertinent 
as ever fluttered in a drawing-room, and seems to contain 
the most complete system of female fop[)(!ry, th;it could pos¬ 
sibly be crowded into the tortured form of a fiiu; lady. Her 
language, dress, motion, manners, soul, and body, are in a 
continual hurry to be something more than is nec(.‘ssary or 
commendable. And though I dbfibt it will be a vain la¬ 
bour, to offer you a just likemss of Mrs. Mountfort’s action, 
yet the fantastic impression is still so strong in my memory, 
that I cannot help saying something, though fantastically, 
about it. The first ridiculous airs that break from hiT, are, 
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upon a gallant, never seen before, who delivers her a letter 

from her father, recommending him to her good graces, as 

an lionourable lover. Here, now, one would think she 

might naturally show a little of the sex’s ^decent reserve, 

though never so slightly covered. No, sir ; not a tittle of it; 

* 

modesty is the virtue of a poor-soulcd country gentlewoman; 
she is too much a court lady, to be under so vulgar a con¬ 
fusion ; she reads the letter, therefore, with a careless, drop¬ 
ping lip, and an erected brow, humming it hastily over, as 
if she were impatient to outgo her father’s commands, by 
making a comjilete conquest of him at once ; and that the 
letter might not embarrass her attack, crack ! she crumbles 
it at once into her palm, and pours upon him her whole 
artillery of airs, eyes, and motion ; down goes her dainty, 
diving body, to the ground, as if .she were sinking under 
the conscious load of luu own attractions; then launches 
into a Hood of tine language and compliment, still playing 
her chest forward in fifty falls and risings, like a swan upon 
waving water; and, to complete her iinpertiiience, she is so 
rajjidly fond of her own Avit, that she will not give her lover 
leave to praise it: silent, asseiitiiig bows, and vain endea¬ 
vours to speak, are all the share of the conversation he is 
admitted to, which, at last, he is relieved from, by her en¬ 
gagement to half a score visits, which she szoims from him 
to make, with a promise to return in a twinkling. 

1 f this sketch has colour enough to give you any near 
conception of her, 1 then lu^ed only tell you, that throughout 
the whole character, her variety of humour was every way 
proportionable; us, indeed, in most jrarts that she thought 
worth her care, or that ^d the least matter for her fancy 
to work upon, I may justly say, that no actress, from her 
own conception, could have heighiened them with more live¬ 
ly strokes of nature.* 

* Susanna Mounlfort is first mentioned in the “ Roscius Angli- 

ly 4 
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1 come now to the last, and only living person of Jill those 
whose theatrical characters I have promised you, Mrs, 
Bracegirdle ; who, I know, would rather pass her remaining 
days forgotten, as an actress, than to have her youth recol¬ 
lected in the most fiivoifrable light I arn able to place it in ; 
yet, as she is essentially necessary to my theatrical history, 
and as I only bring her back to the company of those, with 
whom she passed the spring and summer of her life, 1 hope 
it will excuse the liberty I take, in commemorating the dc- 

canus’’ for Serina, in the “ Orphan,” a part, however, which she 
did not play, it having been allolU^d to Mrs. Butler. She conti¬ 
nued with Mohiin during his short opposition to ihe united compa¬ 
nies, and was then admitted with her Itiisbaud into Drury-laiie 
theatre, where the first parts to wliicli 1 limi her name affixed, arc 
Morayrna, in Dun Sebastian,” and Phaedra, in Amphytrion,” 
both produced in 1G90, Slie was a widow at her flight from Liii- 
cohi’s-inn-fields, in 1695, upon which she returned to her old sta¬ 
tion, and, perliaps soon aftenvards, uui cried Verbruggen. Her 
reputation shortly stood so high, that < ilUiuii, in his “ Comparison,” 
&c., 1702, terms her a miracle, in dirt^ei depreciation of Mrs. Old¬ 
field and Mrs. Rogers. 

I can add nothing to the copious, animated, and correct account 
of this lady which Cibber has left us, beyond a notification of the 
spirited manner in whicli she performed the f>art of Bat/a, She 
died, giving birth to a child, in the year 1703, and left an only 
daughter, Susanna Mounlfort, who made her debut at Drury/-lane 
theatre, in 1705, on which occasion she spoke a temporary epi¬ 
logue, frankly avowing her own deficiencies, but claiming support 
from the memoiy of her mother’s merits. 

A pliuaiix once you had, tbaVesch allows ; 

Think from her ashes I, I only rose : 

Like her no pains I'll spare, like her to last, 

And please in various ways your various taste 
Believe me proniising, tli(iu^li young and wild, 

And for the mother's worth support the ehihl.^ 

* Cauiii&oii Stale Afluio,” 4 
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light which the public received from her appcarancej while 
she was an ornament to the theatre. 

Mrs. Uracegirdle was now but just blooming to her 
maturity; her reputation^ as an actress, gradually rising 
with that of her person; never any woman was in such 
general fiivour of her spectators, which, to tlie last scene 
of her dramatic life, she niainiained, by not being un¬ 
guarded in her private character.* This discretion contri- 


* Mrs. Uracegirdle was decidedly not unguarded’’ in her con¬ 
duct, for though the object of general suspicion, no proof of posi¬ 
tive unchastity was over brought against her. Her intrigue with 
Mounlfurt, who lost liis life in consequence of it, ( 1) is hardly to 
be disputed, and there is pretty ample evidence that Congreve 
was honoured with ti gratification i»f his amorous desires. (2) 


(1) Wc luwl not parted with him as many niimitos as a man may bcg'ct his 
Ukonoss in, but who sliould wo moot l)ut Mountfort tlic player, looking as pale 
as a glu)st, sailing forward us gonlly as a caterpillar ’cross a sycamore leaf, 
gaping for a little air, like a sinner just coino out of the powdering-tiib, crying 
out as he crept towards us, ‘ <) my back ! Confound ’em for a pack of brim - 
stones: O my back‘ How now, Sir said I, * what tlie devil makes 

thee in this pickle ?'—‘ (>, gentlemen,’ says ho, ‘ I am glad to sec you ; but I 
mn troubled with such a weakness in my back, that it makes me bead like a 
superannuated fornientor.’ ' Some strain,* said 1, ^ got in the other world, 
with ovorhoaving j^oursolf.’—‘ What matter.^ it how ’twas got,’ says he; ‘ can 
you tell me anything that’s good for it ?’ ‘ Yes,' said I; ‘ get a warm girdle 

and tic round you ; ’tls an cxcidloiit corroborativ'o to strengthen the loins.’— 
* Pox on you,’ says lie, ‘ for a bantering dog 1 how can a single givfUv do me 
good, when u Brace was my destruction ?’”—Brown’s “ Letters from the 
Dead to the Living.” 


(2) In one of those iufaiiioiis collections known by the name of Poems 
on State Affairs,” there arc several obvious, though coarse and detestable, 
hints of this connexion. Collier’s severity against the stage is thus sarcasti- 
cally deprecated, in a short pioefe called the Benefits of a Tlicatre.” 

Sliail a place be jmt down, when we see it affords 
Fit wires ffir great poets, and whores for great lords 
Since .la^eliva^ blcss’d with a singular grace. 

Had, by her line acting, preserv’d all his [day.s, 

In an amorous rapture, young Valenlim said. 

One so fit lor his play^ might be fit hu' his bed. 
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butcd, not a little, to make her the cara, the darling of the 
theatre ; for it will bt; no extravagant thing to say, scarce 
an audience saw her that were less than half of them lovers, 
w'ithout a suspected ^vourite among them : and though she 
might b(; said to have been the universal passion, and under 
the highest temptations, her constancy in resisting them 
served but to increase the number of her admirers : and 
this, perhaps, you will more easily believe, when I extend 
not my encomiums on her person, beyond a sincerity that 
can be suspected ; for she had no greater claim to beauty, 
than w hat the most desirable brum^tte might jjrctend to. 
But her youth, and lm;ly aspect, threw out such a glow of 
health and cheerfulness, (hat, on the stage, few sjyectators 
that were not jjast it, could behold her without desire. It 
was even a fashion aujong the gay and young, to have a 
taste or lendre for Mrs. Bracegirdle;. She insj)ired the lx;st 
authoi's to write for her, and two* of them, when they 


* Rowe and Congreve, llio latter oi wiioin is believed to have 
been the object of Mrs. Bracegirdle's congenial aitachnient. His 
assiduous attentions were by no means uitnoticed ; nor, if the sub¬ 
extract from Brown’s “ Aniuserneiits” be nut ulterlv devoid 
of foundation, were they uiifittod for censure: 

“That poet there that shows his assiduity by following’ yon- 

Tlic allusion to Congreve and Mrs. Ilracegirdlc wants, of course, no corro- 
bonition; but the Lint at their marriage, broached in the half line I have 
italicised, is n curious though unautltori/.ed fact. From the verses I shall con¬ 
tinue lo quote, it will appear that this marriage between the parties, though 
thought to be private, was currently believed; it is an expedient that has often 
been used, in similar cases, to cover the nakedness of outrageous lust* 

He warmly pursues her, she yielded her charms, 
nd bless’d the kind youngster in her kinder arms: 

But at length the poor nymph did for justice implore, 

And Ac *3 married her though he-*d her before. 

On a subsequent page of the same precious miscellany, there is a most offen¬ 
sive statement of the cause wliich detached our great comic writer from the 
object of his passion. The thin'*, is too filthy to be even described. 
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gave her a lover, in a play, seemed palpably to plead their 
own passions, and make their private court to her in ficti¬ 
tious characters. In all the chief parts she acted, the de¬ 
sirable was so predoiuinant, that no judge could be cold 
enough to consider, from what other particular excellen-e 
she became delightful. To speak critically of an actress 
that was extremely good, were as hazardous as to be | 3 osi- 
tive in one’s opinion of the best opera singer. People often 
judge by comparison, where there is no similitude in the 
|)erfiirmance. So that, in this case, we have only taste ti> 
appeal to, and of taste there can be no disputing. I shall 
therclbrc only say of Mrs. Bracegirdle, that the most 
eminent authors always chose her for their favourite cha¬ 
racter, and shall leave that incontcstible proof of her merit 
to its OAvn value. Y ct l(!t me say, there w^erc two vei’y 
different characters, in which she acc|uitt(!d herself with 
iincominon applaust;: if anything could excuse that despe¬ 
rate extravagance of love, that almost frantic passion of 
Lee’s Alexander the Great, it must have been, when 
Mrs. Bracegirdle was his Staliru : as when she acted Mif- 
lamanly all the faults, follies, and affectation of that agree¬ 
able tyrant, wei\: venially melted down into .s(j many 
charms, and attractions of a conscious beauty. In other 
characters, where singing wars a necessary part of them, her 
voice and action gave a ])leasnre, w'hich good sense, in those 
days, was not ashamed to give praise to. 

She retirc^d from the stage; in the height of ■h(;r favour 
from the public, when most of her coteinporaries, whom 

der actress, is the most cnterUiiriing sort of an animal imaginable. 
But ’lis the Way of the World to have an esteem for the fair se.\ ; 
and she looks to a miracle, when she is acting a part in one of hi.s 
own plays.**** lie dines wit!) her almost every day, yet she’s a 
a maid; he rides out with her, ajid visits her in private and public, 
yet she’s a maid,” &c.—Vol. 3, p. 36, 17 14. 
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she had boon bred up with, wctc declining, in the ^t‘ai 
1708,* nor could she be persuaded to return to it, under 
now masters, upon the most advantageous terms, that wer<‘ 
oflered her; excepting one day, about a year after, to 
assist her good friend, Mr. Betterton, when she played 
Angelica^ in Love for Love,” for liis benefit. She has 
still th() happiness to retain her usual checrfiilness, and to 
be, without the transitory charm of >outh, agreeable, f 

If, in my account of these memorable actors, 1 have not 
deviated from truth, which, in the least article, I am not 
conscious of, may W(' not vc'iiture lo say, they had not their 
('(juals, at any one time, upon any theatre in hhirope ? Or, 
if we confine the comparison to that of France alone, 1 
believe no other stage can be much disparaged, by being 
left out of the question ; wdiicli cannot proj)erly be decided, 

* The original date here is 1710, but ms Mr. Betterton’s benefit 
occurred on the 7th of ApriU 1700, and as Mr. Cibber clearly 
means to assert that Mrs Brar.'girdle iiad h‘U the stage twelve 
months before it look place, I liave eorn*cled accordingly. 

t Ann Bracegirdle was driven from the stage by the predomi¬ 
nating youth, beauty, talents, and infliienco of Mrs. Oldtieh), about 
the year 1708. (I ) Tho friends of the latter lady, conceiving lie)- 
to be entitled to that distinction, claimed a right to appoint her 
benefit befi)rc Mrs. Bracegirdle’s, whose partizans insisted upon 
licr precedence, not only from long prescription, but superior 
merit. It was at last settled that the rival queens should fix on a 
favourite character, to bo acted by them alternately; the part 
chosen was Mrs. Brittle^ in the “ Amorous Widow,’’ and the pre¬ 
ference of the public appeared so strongly in favour of Mrs. Oldfield^ 

Uiat her mortified rival aliandoned the theatre, and never played 

% 

(1) The “ Royal Convert” of Uowc vviiti jihiycil 111 170K, when the |uu t of 
tAhvlimlu was acted by Mrs. Oldliehl; froiu which I'ircuinstaiK'e we may 
coudiide thill Mi\>. Uian^frlrdle w.is not upon the stii^e, a.> Rou^ ,othcrwis. , 
would cerUdnly ha\ e given it to hei 
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l»y fho single mcril ol’nny one ac(or; whether th<*ir Dnrnn 
(»r our fictlcrton, might he the superior, (take which side 
you please) that point reaches, either way, hut to a thir¬ 
teenth pjirt of wliat I (‘.ontend ti)r, vh. that no stage, at any 
one period, could show thirtecMi actors, standing all in equal 
lights of excellence, in their ]>rofession: and 1 am the 
holder in this challenge to any other nation, because no 
theatre having so extended a variety of natural characters, 
as the Knglish, c<-ui have'a demand for actors of such va¬ 
rious capacities; why then, where they could not bo ecpially 
want<;d, shoAld we sup[K)sc them, at any one time to have 
existed ? 

Ifow imperfect soe\cr this copious account of them may 
be, 1 am not without hope, at least, it may in some degree 
show, w'hat talents are requisite to make actors valuable: 
and if that inay anyways inform or assist the jutlgment of 
liiture sjK'ctators, it may as often be of service to their 
[jublic entertainments; for as their hearers are, so will 
actors be ; worse or better, as the false or true tasl(i ap¬ 
plauds or discomme.'ids tlican. llencc- only can our theatres 
improve, or must degenerate. 

There is another point, relating to the hard condition of 
those who wi'ite for thestag<!, which 1 rvonld recommend 
to the coiisith'ration of their hearers ; which is, that tin* 
extreme severity with which they damn a bad play, seems 
too terrible a warning to those whose untried genius might 
hereafter give them a good one: w lu*reas it might be a 
temptation to a latent author, to make the experiment, could 
he be sure that, though not approved, his muse might, at 

again, but for Betterton’s benefit. Congreve beqtjeathed a legacy 
of e£200 to Mrs. Bracegirdle, wlio retired to the hou.se of Mr. 
Chute, a few years previous to her death, which happened in 174S, 
just before she attained tlic age of eighty-five. 
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least, be dismissed with decency; but the vivacity ol’ our 
modern critics is of late growm so riotous, that an unsuc- 
cesstli! author has no more mercy shown him, thcan a noto¬ 
rious clieat in a pillory; every fool, the lowest member of 
the mob, becomes a wit, and will have a tliji^i: at him. 
They come now to a new play, like hounds to a carcase, 
and are all in a full cry, sometimes for an hour together, 
before the curtain rises, to throw it amongst them. Surely, 
those gentlemen cannot but allowj that !i play condemned 
after a fair hearing, liills with thrice the ignominy, as when 
it is refused that common justice. 

But when their critical inlcrruptions grow so loud, and 
of so long a continuance, that the atlention of a quiet people 
(though not so complete critics) is terrified, and the skill of 
the actors quite disconcerted by <he fimmit, the play then 
seems rather to fall by assassins, than by a laAvful sentence. 
'Is it possible that such auditors can receive delight, or 
think it any praise to them, to prosecute so injurious, so 
unmanly a treatment ? And though, ptirhaps, the compas¬ 
sionate, on the other side, (who know they have as good a 
right to clap and support, as others have to catcall, damn, 
and destroy,) may oppose this oppression, tlndr good-na¬ 
ture, alas I contributes little to the redn'ss • for in this scirt 
of civil war, the unhappy author, like a good prince, while . 
his subjects are at morhil variance, is sure to be a loser by 
a victory on either side ; for still the commonwealth, his 
play, is, during the conflict, torn to pieces. Whih^ this 
is the case, whih^ the theatre is so turbulent a sea, and so 
infested with pirates, what poetical merchant, of any sub¬ 
stance, will venture; to trade in it ? If these valiant genfle- 
raen pretend to be lover’s of plays, why will they deter gen¬ 
tlemen from giving them such as are fit for gentlemen to 
see ? In a word, this new race of critics se(;m to me, like 
the lion-whelps in the Tower, w'ho are so boisterously 
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fifamesome at their meals, that they dash down the bowls of 
milk, brought for their own breakfast. 

As a good play is c<irtainly the most rational, and the 
highest ciitcrtaininont that human invention can produce, 
let that be my ajmlogy (if 1 need any) for having thus 
freely delivered my mind, in behalf of those gentlemen, 
who, nnd(?r such cakinnious hazards, may hereafter be? re¬ 
duced to write for the stage, whose case 1 shall compas¬ 
sionate, from the same motive that prevailed on Dido to 
assist the Trojans in distress. 

Nun ignara mali miseris succnrrerc disco, 
or, as Dryden has it, 

I learn to pity woes so like my own. 

If those particular gentlemen have sometimes made me 
the humbled object of their wit and humour, their triumph 
at least has done me this Involuntary service*, that it has 
driven me a year or two sooner ijito a quiet lift', than, other¬ 
wise, ray own want of judgment might have hid me to: 1 
left the stage Ix'foro my strength hdt me, end though I 
came to it again, for some few days, a year or two after; 
my reception there jiot only tnrned lo my account,* but 
scicincd a fair invitation tliat I would make iny visits more 
frequent: but, to give ov('r a winner, can be no very im¬ 
prudent resolution. 

* Mr. Cibber is said to have netted fifty guineas a night by these 
fugitive performances; perhaps the largest remuneration, consider¬ 
ing the relative value of money, that ever was granted to a thea¬ 
trical performer. His last appearance was in 1714, but the period 
he alludes to was in the season of 173S, when he agreed with 
Fleetwood, the proprietor of Drury-Iano, to represent Richard, 
Fondlewife, Sir John Brute, and a few more of his favourite 
characters. 
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The auUwr^s first step vpon the stage,—fJis diseouragements ,— 
The best fiators in Europv iU-ased .—.J rerolution in their 
favour, — l\ing William grants them a license to act mLm- 
coliibS-inn-fiehU ,— The antaor'^s distress^ in being thought a 
worse actor than a poet,—Reduced to write a part for himself 
—His success,—More remarks upon theatrical action,—Some 
vpon himself. 


HAVING given you the state of the tbeatre.ftt my first ad¬ 
mission to it, I am now drawing towards llic s(W(‘ral revo¬ 
lutions it sulf'ercd in my own time. Hut, as you find (by 
(hesetling out of inyjiistor)) that 1 always iiitonded my¬ 
self the hero of it, it may Ix' necossaey to let yon know me, 
in my obscurity, as well as in iny liigher light, when I be¬ 
came one of the theatrical triiunviriju'. 

The patentees, w ho were r,ow inaslei s of this united, and 
only company of comedians, seemed to make it a rule, that 
no young persons, desirous to be actors, should be admitted 
into pay under, at Irast, half a year’s probation; wisely 
knowing, that how early soever they might be a})proved of, 
there could be no great fi^ar'of losing them, while they had, 
then, no other market to go to. Hut, alas! pay was the 
least of my concern; the joy and privilege of every day 
seeing plays for nothing, I thought was a sufficient consi¬ 
deration for the best of ny services. So that it was no ])ain 
to my i^titienct', tliiitl waited full three quarters of a year, 
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before 1 was taken into a salary of ten shillings per week ;* 
which; with the assistance of food and raiment; at my fa¬ 
ther’s house, 1 then thought a most plentiful accession, and 
myself the happiest of mortals. 

The first thing that enters into the head of a young actor, 
is that of being a hero: in this ambition 1 was soon snubbed, 
by the insufficiency of my voice; to which might be added, 
an uninformed, meagre person, though then not ill-made, 
with a dismal, pale complexion. Under these disadvan¬ 
tages, I had but a melancholy prospect of ever playing a 
lover with Mrs. Bracegirdle, which I had flattered my 
hopes, that My youth might one day have recommended me 
to. What was most promising in me, then, was the apt¬ 
ness of my ear; for I was soon allowed to speak justly, 
though what was grave and serious, did not equally become 
me. The first part, therefore, in which I appeared with 
any glimpse of success, was the Chaplain, in the “ Orphan” 

The manner in which Mr. Cibber obtained this trifling salary, 
is thus pleasantly related by Mr. Davies, in the " Dramatic Miscel¬ 
lanies 

“ Mr. Richard Cross, late prompter of Drury-lane theatre, gave 
me the following history of Colley Cibber’s first establishment as a 
hired actor. He was known only, for some years, by the name of 
Master Colley. After waiting impatiently a long time for the 
prompter’s notice, by good fortune he obtained the honour of car¬ 
rying a message on the stage, in some play, to Betterton. Whatever 
was the cause. Master Colley was so, terrified, that the scene was 
disconcerted by him. Betterton asked, in some anger, who the 
young fellow was that committed the blunder. Downs replied, 

“ Master Colley.”—“ Master Colley ! then forfeit him.”—Why, 
sir,” said the prompter, “ he has no salary .”—** No!” said the old 
man; “ why then put him down ten shillings a-week, and forfeit 
lim five.”—Vol. 3, p. 417. 


o 
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of Otway. There is in this character* (of one scene only) 
a decent pleasantry, and sense enough to show an audience, 
whether the actor has any himself. Here was the first ap¬ 
plause I ever received, which, you may be sure, made my 
heart leap with a higher joy, than may be necessary to de¬ 
scribe ; and yet my transport was not then half so high, as 
at what Goodman (who had now left the stage) said of me, 
the next day, in my hearing. Goodman often came to a re¬ 
hearsal for amusement, and having sat out the ‘‘ Orphan,” 
the day before, in a conversation with some of the principal 
actors, inquired what new young fellow that was, whom he 
had seen in the Chaplain? Upon which, Mountfort replied, 
‘‘ That’s he, behind you.” Goodman then turning about, 
looked earnestly at me, and, after some pause, clapping me 
on the shoulder, rejoined, ‘‘ If he does not make a good 
actor. I’ll be d—-’d 1” The surprise of being commended 
by one who had been himself so eminent on the stage, and 
in so positive a manner, was more than J could support; in 
a word, it almost took away my breath, and (laugh, if you 
please) fairly drew tears from my eyes. And, though it 
may be as ridiculous as incredible, to tell you what a full 
vanity and content at that time possessed me, I will still 
make it a question whether Alexandci’ himself, or Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, when at the head of their first vic¬ 
torious armies, could feel a greater transport in their bo¬ 
soms, than 1 did then in mine, when but in the rear of this 
troop of comedians. You see to what low particulars I 

* This part was originally played by Percival, a respectable 
actor, who came into the duke’s company about the year 1673. Mr. 
Cibber’s first appearance must have been made before the death of 
Mountfort, in December 1692; which I merely mention to regu¬ 
late the error of Mr. Wewitzer’s dramatic chronology, which places 
it in 1696. 
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am fijrced to dpscoiul, to give you a true resemblance of the 
early and lively follies of my mind. Let me give you ano¬ 
ther instance of my discretion, more desperate than that of 
preferring the stage to any other views of life. One might 
think that the madness of breaking from the advice and 
care of parents to turn player, could not easily be exceeded: 
but what think you, sir, of—^matrimony, which, before I 
was two-and-twenty, I actually committed, when I had but 
twenty pounds a-year, which my father had assured to me, 
and twenty shillings a-week for my theatrical labours, to 
maintain, as 1 then thought, the happiest young couple that 
ever took a leap in the dark ? If, after this, to complete 
my fortune, I turned poet, too, this last folly, indeed, had 
something a better excuse—necessity : had it never been my 
lot to have come on the stage, ’tis probable I might never 
have been inclined or reduced to have written for it: but 
having once exposed my person there, I thought it could be 
no additional dishonour to let my parts, whatever they were, 
take their fortune along with it.—But, to return to the pro¬ 
gress I made as an actor. 

Queen Mary having commanded the “ Double Dealer” 
to be acted, Kynaston happened to be so ill, that he could 
not hope to be able next day to jxjrform his part of Z^ard 
Touchwood, Tn this exigence, the author, Mr. Congreve, 
advised it might be given to me, if, at so short a warning, 1 
would undertake it. The flattery of l)eing thus distin¬ 
guished by so celebrated an author, and the honour to act 
Ixjfore a queen, you may be sure, made me blind to what¬ 
ever difficulties might attend it. I accepted the part, and 
was ready in it before I slept; next day the queen was })re- 
sent at the play, and was received with a new prologue 
from the author, spoken by Mrs. Barry, humbly acknow¬ 
ledging the great honour done to the stage, and to his play 
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in particular ; two lines of it, which though 1 have not since 
read, I still remember. 

But never were in Rome nor Athens seen, 

So lair a circle, or so bright a queen. 

After the play, Mr. Congreve made me the compliment of 
saying, that I had not only answered, but had exceeded his 
expectations, and that he would show me he was sincere, by 
his saying more of me to the masters.—^He was as good as 
his word, and the next pay-day, I found my salary of fif¬ 
teen, was then advanced to twenty shillings a-week. But, 
talas! this favourable opinion of Mr. Congreve made no 
farther impression upon the judgment of my good masters ; 
it only served to heighten my own vanity ; but could not 
recommend me lo any new trials of my capacity ; not a step 
farther could I gel, till the comjiany was again divided; 
when the desertion of the best actors left a clear stage, for 
younger champions to mount, and show their best preten¬ 
sions to favour. But it is now time to enter upon th()se 
foots, that immediately preceded this remarkable revolution 
of the theatre. 

You have seen how complete a set of actors were under 
the government of the ?inited patents in 1690; if their 
gains were not extraordinary, what shall we impute it to, 
but some extraordinary ill-management ? I was then too 
young to be in their secrets, and therefore can only rfoserve 
upon what I saw, and have since thought visibly wrong. 

Though the success of the “ Prophetess,*” and King 
Arthur,t” (two dramatic ojjcras, in which the patentees 

* The tragical history of that title, altered by Betterton from 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in 1690, and made into an opera for 
the music of Purcel. 

“ It gratified the expectations,” says Downs, “ of court and city; 
and got the author great reputation.” 

t “ ‘ King Arthur,’ an opera wrote by Mr. Dryden. It wa.s ex- 
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had embarked all their hopes) was, in appearance, very 
great, yet Ihcir whole receipts did not so far balance their 
expense, as to keep them out of a large debt, which it was 
publicly known was, about this time, contracted, and which 
found work for the court of Chancery for about twenty years 
following, till one side of the cause grew weary. But this 
was not all that was wrong; every branch of the theatrical 
trade had been sacriheed to the necessary fitting out those 
fall ships of burthen, that were to bring home the Indies. 
Plays, of course, were neglected, actoi-s held cheap, and 
slightly dressed, while singers and dancers were better 
paid, and embroidered. These measures, of course, created 
miirmurings on one side, and ill-humour and contempt on 
the other. When it became necessary, therefore, to lessen 
the charge, a resolution was taken to begin with the salaries 
of the actors; and what seemed <o make this resolution 
more necessary at this time, was the loss of Nokes, Mount- 
fort, and Leigh, who all died about the same year: no won¬ 
der, then, if when these great pillars were at once removed, 
the building grew' weaker, and the audiences very much 
abated. Now in this distress, what more natural remedy 
could 1)0 found, than to incite and encourage (though with 
some hazard) the industry of the surviving actors ? But the 
patentees, it seems, thought the surer way was to bring 
down their pay in praportion'to the fall of their audiences. 
To make this project more feasible, they proposed to begin 
at the head of them, rightly judging, that if the principals 
acquiesced, their inferiors would murmur in vain. To bring 

cellenlly adorned with scenes and machines; the musical part set by 
the famous Mr. Henry Purcel, and dances made by Mr. Jo Priest: 
the play and music pleased the court and city, and being well per¬ 
formed, ’twas very gainful to the company.”—*•' Roscius Anglica- 
nus.” It was produced in 1B91. 
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thisabout with a l)cttcr grace, they, under pretence of bring¬ 
ing younger actors forward, ordered several of Betterton’s 
and Mrs. Barry’s chief parts to be given to young Powel,* 
aud Mrs. Bracegirdle. In this they conunitted two palpa¬ 
ble error’s; for while the best actors are in health, and still 
on the stage, the public is always apt to be out of humour, 
when those of a lower class pretend to stand in their places ; 
or admitting, at this time, they might have been accepted, 
this project might very probably have lessened, but could 
not possibly mend an audience; and was a sure loss of that 
time, in studying, which might have been better employed 
in giving the auditor variety, the only temptation to a palled 
apjxjtite; and variety is only to be given by industry: but 
industry will alivays be lame, when the actor has reason to 
be discontented. This the patentees did not consider, or 
jrretended not to value, while they thought their power se¬ 
cure and uncontrollable; but, farther, their first })roject did 
not succeed; fin thougli the giddy head of Powel ac¬ 
cepted the parts of Betterton, Mrs. Bracegirdle had a dif¬ 
ferent way of thinking, and desired to be excused from 
those of Mrs. Barry; hin good sense was not to be misled 
by the insidious liivour of the patentees ; she knew the slagt^ 
was wide enough for her success, without entering into any 
such rash and invidious competition with Mrs. Barry, and 
therefore wholly refused acting any part that properly be¬ 
longed to her. But this proceeding, however, was warning 
enough to make Betterton be upon his guard, and to alarm 
others with apprehensions of their own safety, from the de¬ 
sign that was laid against him : Betterton, upon this, drew 

* Mr. Powel, sen. is mentioned by Downs, as following the for¬ 
tunes of Mohun, in his opposition to the united companies. He was 
father to the actor now mentioned, and died, according to Gildon, 
about the year 1698. 
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into his party most of the valuable actors, who, to secure 
their unity, entered with him into a sort of association, to 
stand or fall together. All this the patentees for some time 
slighted, but when matters drew towards a crisis, they found 
it advisable to take the same measures, and accordingly 
opened an association on their part; both which were se¬ 
verally signed, as the interest or inclination of either side 
led them. 

During these contentions, which the impolitic patentees 
had raised against themselves, (not only by this 1 have men¬ 
tioned, but by many other grievances which my memory 
retains not) the actors olFered a treaty of peace; but their 
masters imagining no consequence could shake the right of 
their authority, refused tall terms of accommodation. In the 
meantime, this dissention was so prejudicial to their daily 
affairs, that 1 remember it was allowed by both parties, that 
before Christmas, the patent had lost the getting of at least 
a thousand pounds by it. 

My having been a witness of this unnecessary rupture, 
was of great use to me, when, many years after, I came to be 
a manager myself. 1 laid it down as a settled maxim, that 
no company could flourish while the chief actors and the 
undertakers were at variance. I therefore made it a point, 
while it was possible upon tolerable terms, to keep the va¬ 
luable actors in humour with their station; and though 1 
was as jealous of their encroachments as any of my co-part¬ 
ners could be, I always guarded against the least warmth, 
in my expostulations with them; not but at the same time 
they might see, I was perhaps more determined in the ques¬ 
tion, than those that gave a loose to their resentment, and, 
when they were cool, were as apt to recede. I do not re¬ 
member that ever I made a promise to any, that I 4id not 
keep, and therefore was cautious how 1 made them. This 
coldness, though it might not please, at least left them no- 

o 4 
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thing to reproach me with ; and if temper and fiiir words 
could prevent a disobligation, I was sure never to give of¬ 
fence, or receive it. But as 1 was but one of three, 1 could 
not oblige others to observe the same conduct. However, 
by this means, I kept many an unreasonable discontent 
from breaking out, and both sides found their account in it. 

How a contemptuous and overbearing manner of treating 
actors had like to have ruined us, in our early prosperity, 
shall be shown in its place: if future managers should 
chance to think my way right, 1 suppose they will follow 
it; if not, when they find what happened to the patentees, 
(who chose to disagree with their people) perhaps they may 
think better of it. 

The patentees, then, who, by their united powers, had 
made a monopoly of the stage, and consequently presumed 
they might impose what conditions they pleased upon their 
people, did not consider, that they were all this while endea¬ 
vouring to enslave a set of actors, whom the public (more 
arbitrary than themselves) were inclined to support; nor 
did they reflect that the spectator naturally wished that the 
actor, who gave him delight, might enjoy the profits arising 
from his labour, without regard of what pretended damage, 
or injustice, might fall upon his owners, whose personal 
merit the public was not so well acquainted with. From 
this consideration, then, several persons of the highest 
distinction espoused their cause, and sometimes, in the circle, 
entertained the king with the state of the theatre. At length 
their grievances were laid before the Earl of Dorset, then 
Lord Chamberlain, who took the most effectual method for 
their relief.* The learned of the law were advised with, 

* Mr. Davies has the following elucidatory note upon this oc¬ 
currence : 

The generous Dorset introduced Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
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and they gave their opinion, that no patent for acting 
plays,. &c. could tie up the hands of a succeeding prince 
from granting the like authority, where it might be thought 
proper to trust it. But while this affair was in agitation,* 
Queen Mary died, which, of course, occasioned a cessation of 
all public diversions. In this melancholy interim, Betterton 
and his adherents had more leisure to solicit their redress ; 
and the patentees now finding that the party against them 
was gathering strength, were reduced to make sure of as 
good a company, as the leavings of Betterton's interest could 
form; and these, you may be sure, would not lose this oc¬ 
casion of setting a price upon their merit, equal to their 
own opinion of it, which was but just double to what they 
had before. Powel and Verbruggen, who had then but 
forty shillings a week, were now raised each of them to 
four pounds, and others in proportion: as for myself, I was 
then too insignificant to be taken into their councils, and 

Bracegirdle, and others, to the king, who granted them an audience. 
William, though defleient in the charm of affability and condescen¬ 
sion, with which Charles, his uncle, captivated all who approached 
him, was yet ready to extend his favour to the players. He was 
not displeased to see in his presence, two such wonders in the the¬ 
atrical world as Betterton and Mrs. Barry, whose keen expressive 
look commanded attention and respect. William, who had freed 
all the subjects of England from slavery, except the inhabitants of 
the mimical world, rescued them also from the insolence and tyran¬ 
ny of their oppressors.”—“ Dramatic Miscellanies,” vol. 3, page 
394. 

It is a fact which has been strangely overlooked, that Sir Robert 
Howard was mainly Instrumental in procuring the license by which 
these comedians were relieved.(l) 

* In 1694. 


(1) Roscius Anglicanus." 
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consequently stood among those of little importance, like 
cattle in a market, to be sold to the first bidder. But 
the patentees seeming in the greater distress-for actors, 
condescended to purchase me. Thus, without any farther 
merit, than that of being a scarce commodity, I was ad¬ 
vanced to thirty shillings a-week: yet our company was 
so far from being full, that our commanders were forced 
to beat up for volunteers in several distant counties; and 
it was this occasion that first brought Jonson* and Bul- 
lockf to the service of the theatre royal. 

* This excellent actor, who was familiarly known by the appel¬ 
lation of his great namesake. Bon Jonson, came into the theatre 
royal, from an itinerant company, as Mr. Cibber relates, about the 
year 1691. He was bred a sign painter, but took more pleasure 
in hearing the actors, than in handling his pencil or spreading his 
colours, and, as he used to say in his merry mood, left the saint’s 
occupation at last to take that of the sinner. 

Jonson’s merit was evinced asiS'^V William Wisewouldy in Cib¬ 
ber’s comedy of “ Love’s Last Shift,” 4to, 1096; but I find him first 
menlionud by Downs, (or Justice in Caryl’s “ Sir Salomon 

the old prompter, in a species of postscript to his valuable tract, 
then terms him “ atrue copy of Mr. Lndeiliili,”aud instances his il/o- 
roscy Corbaccioy and SirHotheady as very admirable efforts. Jonson 
passed over to the management of old Swiney, in 1706, with other 
members of Betterton’s company, and established a very high repu¬ 
tation by his chaste and studied manner of acting. When Rich, in 
1715, opened his new theatre in Lincoln’s-inu-fields, Booth, Wilks, 
and Cibber, the managers of Drury-Iane, solicitous to retain in their 
service comedians of merit, paid a particular respect to Johnson, by 
investing him with such parts of Dogget, who had taken leave of 
them, as were adapted to his powers. Here he continued witli 
fame and profit, till August, 1742, when he expired in the seventy- 
seventh year of his ago. Mr. Davies, who appears to have been 
familiar with his excellencies, has given a description of Jonson, 
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Forces being thus raised, and the war declared on both 
sides, Betterton and his chiefs had the honour of an audi- 

which, for its evident taste and candour, I shall do myself the plea* 
sure to transcribe. 

That chaste copier of nature, Ben Jonson, the comedian, for 
above forty years, gave a true picture of an arch clown in the 
Grave-digger. His jokes and repartees had a strong effect from 
his seeming insensibility of their force. His large, speaking, blue 
eyes he fixed steadily on the person to whom he spoke, and was 
never known to have wandered from the stage to any part of the 
theatre.” 

In the second volume of Mr. Victor’s notes upon the stage, 1 
find the following corroboration of this actor’s merits: 

Jonson was a comedian that all the critics allowed to have the 
sterling vis comica. He was most happily adapted to all the 
characters lie appeared in. He was one of those comedians, who, 
like the incomparable Nokes, could givi' life to many comedies 
that existed only by their extraordinary performances. The Mo- 
rojvc, in the “ Silent Woman,” was one that died with this great 
actor. His steady countenance never betrayed the least symptom 
of the joke he was going to give utterance to. His decent mien 
(never exaggerated by dress or conduct) made him, at all times, 
appear the real man he represented.” 

t This excellent actor came to London, as we see, about 
deriving his engagement from the distress in which Drury-lanc 
theatre was involved by the desertion of Betterton, and other prin¬ 
cipal performers. He quitted this establishment in 1714, owing, as 
Mr. Cibber insinuates, to the ungovernable temper of Wilks; and 
passed over to John Rich, at the opening of LincoInVinn-ficIds. 
He is first mentioned by Downs, for the Host^ in Sliakspeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and appears to be pointed at in 
Dennis’s “ Epistle Dedicatory” to the “ Comical Gallant,” where 
the irascible writer thus addresses the Hon. George Granville:— 
“FalstalTs part, which you know to be the principal one of the play. 
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dice of the king, who considered them as the only subjects 
whom he had not yet delivered from arbitrary power; and 
graciously dismissed them, with an assurance of relief, and 
support. Accordingly, a select number of them were em- 
jwwered by his royal license, to act in a separate theatre 
for themselves. This great point being obtained, many 
people of quality came into a voluntary subscription of 
twenty, and some of forty guineas a-piece, for erecting a 
theatre within the walls of the Tennis-court, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. But as it required time to fit it up, it gave the 

and that which on all the rest depends, was by no means acted to 
the satisfaction of the audience, upon which several fell from dis¬ 
liking the action, to disapproving the play.” 

This piece was printed in 1702, as acted “ at the Theatre Roy¬ 
al in Drury-Ianewith a list of the dramatis persona, but the 
names of the actors not annexed. Bullock, however, sustained 
the part of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, in Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse," 
which had been previously performed under the same auspices, and 
from its nature, most probably by the same actor. 

William Bullock was a comedian of greal glee and much vivacity, 
and in his person large, with a lively countenance, full of humour¬ 
ous information. Steele, in the Tattler,” with his usual kind 

I 

sensibility, very often adverts to Bullock's faculty of exciting amuse¬ 
ment, but sometimes censures his habit of interpolation. (1) In 
Gildon’s Comparison between the Two Stages/' 1702, he is 
termed the best comedian since Nokes and Leigh, and a fellow 
that has a very humble opinion of himself.” Bullock’s abilities 
have been ratified by the sanction of Macklin, who denominated 
him a true theatrical genius; and Mr. Davies saw him act several 
parts with great applause, and particularly the Spanish Friary 
when beyond the age of eighty. He died on the 18th of June, 
1733. 

(1) You*ll hiivc Pinkctliinau and Bullock helping out Beauuioat uud 
Fletcher.’*—“ Tattler,’* No. tfy. 
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patentees more leisure to muster their forces,who, not with¬ 
standing, were not able to take the field till the Easter 
Monday in April following. Their first attempt was a re¬ 
vived play, called “ Abdelazar ; or, the Moor’s Kevenge,” 
poorly written, by Mrs. Behn. The house was very fidl, 
but whether it was the play or the actors that were not ap¬ 
proved, the next day’s audience sunk to nothing. How¬ 
ever, we were assured, that let the audiences be never so 

% 

low, our masters would make good all deficiencies, and so 
indeed they did, till towards the end of the season, when 
dues to balance came too thick upon them. But that I 
may go gradually on with my own fortune, I must take 
this occasion to let you know, by the following circum¬ 
stance, how very low my capacity, as an actor, was then 
rated. It was thought necessary, at our opening, that the 
town should be addressed in a new prologue; but to our 
great distress, among several that were offered, not one 
was judged fit to bo spoken. This 1 thought a favourable 
occasion to do myself some remarkable service, if 1 should 
have the good fortune to produce one that might be accept¬ 
ed. The next (memorable) day my muse brought forth 
her first fruit thjvt was ever made public; how good or bad 
imports not; my prologue was accepted, and resolved on 
to be spoken. This point being gained, I began to stand 
upon terms, you will say, not unreasonable; which were, 
that if I might speak it myself, I would expect no fiirther 
reward fi)r my labour : this was judged as bad as having no 
prologue at all. • You may imagine how hard I thought it, 
that they durst not trust my poor poetical brat to my own 
care. But since 1 found it was to be given into other 
hands, 1 insisted that two guineas should be the price of 
my parting with it; which with a sigh I received, and 
Powel spoke the prologue: but every line, that was ap¬ 
plauded, went sorely to my heart, when 1 reflected, that 
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the same praise might have been given to my OAvn speaking; 
nor could the success of the author compensate the distress 
of the actor. However, in the end, it served, in some sort, 
to mend our people’s opinion of me; and whatever the cri¬ 
tics might tliink of it, one of the patentties, (who, it is true, 
knew no difference between Drydcnand D’Urfry,) said, iiprin 
the success of it, that, in sooth, 1 was an ingenious young 
man. This sober compliment, (though I could have no 
reason to be vain upon it,) I thought was a fair promise to 
my being in favour. But to matters of more moment: now 
let us reconnoitre the enemy. 

After we had stolen some fiuv days’ march upon them, the 
forces of Betterton came up with us in terrible order. In 
about three weeks following, the new theatre was opened 
against us, with a veteran company, and a new train of ar¬ 
tillery; or in plainer English, the old actors, in J/mcoln’s 
Inn Fields began with a new comedy of Mr. Congreve’s, 
called “ Love for Love;”* which ran on with such extra¬ 
ordinary success, that they had seldom occasion to act any 
other play, till the end of llu^ season. This valuable play 
had a ruirrow escape from falling into the luinds of the pa¬ 
tentees ; for, before the div isiun “f the company, it had been 
read, and accepted of at the theatre royal: but while the 
articles of agreement for it wei*e preparing, the rupture in 
the theatrical state was so far advanced, that the author 
took time to pause before he signed them; when finding 
that all hopes of accommodation were impracticable, he 
thought it advisable to let it take its fortune with those 
actors for whom he had first intended the parts. 

Mr. Congreve was then in such high reputation as an au¬ 
thor, that, besides his profits from this play, they offered him 
a whole sharef with them, which he accepted; and in con- 

* Produced on the 30th of April, 1695. 

t InShakspeare’stime the nightly expenses for lights, supernumer- 
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sideration of which he obliged himself, if his health permit¬ 
ted, to give them one new play every year. Dryden, in 
King Charles’s time, had the same share with the king’s 
company; but he bound himself to give them two plays 
every season.* This, you may imagine, he could not hold 

aries, etc., was but forty-five shillings, and having deducted this 
charge, the clear emoluments were divided into shares, (supposed to 
be forty in number,) between the proprietors, and principal actors. 
I n the year 1666, the whole profit arising from acting plays, masques, 
etc., at the king’s theatre, was divided into twelve shares and 
three quarters, of which Mr. Killegrew, the manager, had two 
shares and three quarters, each share computed to produce about 
^250, net, per annum. In Sir William D’Avenant’s company, 
from the time their new theatre was opened in Portugal-row, the 
total receipt, after deducting the nightly expenses, was divided into 
fifteen shares, of which it was agreed that ten should belong to 
D’Avenant^ for various purposes, and the remainder be divided 
among the male members of his troops according to their rank 
and merit. I cannot relate the arrangement adopted by Better- 
ton in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, but the share accepted by Congreve 
was, doubtless, presumed to be of considerable value. 

* Dryden had a share and a quarter in the king’s company, 
fur which he bound himself to furnish not two, but three plays 
every season. The following paper, which, after remaining long 
in the Killegrew family, came into the hands of the late Mr. Reed, 
and was published by Mr. Malone in his Historical Account of 
the English Stage,” incontestibly proves the practice alluded to. 
The superscription is lost, but it was probably addressed to the 
lord-chamberlain, or the king, about the year 1678, CEdipus,” 
the ground of complaint, being printed in 1679 : 

Whereas upon Mr. Dryden's binding himself to write three playes a 
yeere, hce the said Mr. Dryden was admitted and continued as a sharer in the 
king’s playhouse for diverse years, and received fur his share and a quarter 
three or four hundred pounds, communibus annis; but lliougb be received 
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long, and, 1 am apt to think, he might have served them 

better with one in a year, not so hastily written. Mr. 

Congreve, whatever impediment he met with) was three* 

years before, in pursuance to his agreement, he produced 

« 

the Mourning Bride;” and, if I mistake not, the interval 
had been much the same, when he gave them the “ Way 

the moneys, we received not the playes, not one in a ycarc. After which, 
the house being burnt, the company in building another, contracted great 
debts, so that shares fell much short of what they were formerly. There¬ 
upon Mr. Dryden complaining to the company of his want of profit, the 
company was so kind to him that they not only did not presse him for the 
playes which ho so engaged tq write for them, and for which he was paid be¬ 
forehand, but they did also at his earnest request give him a third day for his 
last new play called “ All for Loveand at the receipt of the money for the 
said third day, lie acknowledged it as a guift, and a particular kindnesse of 
the company. Yet notwithstanding this kind proceeding, Mr. Dryden has 
now, jointly witli Mr. Lee, (who was in pension with us to the last day of our 
playing, and shall continue,) written a play called (Edipus,’* and given it 
to the (lukc*s company, contrary to his said agreement, his promise, and all 
gratitude, to the great prejudice and almost undoing of the company, they 
being the only poets remaining to us. Mr. Crownc, Ijcing under the like 
agreement with the duke’s house, writt a play called the Dcstr^tion of Je¬ 
rusalem,” and being forced by their reliisall of it, to bring it to us, the said 
company compelled us, after the studying of it, and a vast expence in scenes 
and deaths, to buy oif their dayme, by paying dl the pension he had receiv¬ 
ed from them, amounliing to one bui^rcd and twelve pounds paid by the king’s 
company, besides near forty pounds'he the said Mr. Crowne pmd out of his 
owue pocket. 

These things considered, if notwithstanding Mr. Dryden’s smd agree¬ 
ment, promise, and moneys freely given him for his said last new play, and 
the many titles we have to his writings, this play be judged away from us, we 
must submit. 

(Signed) Charles Killegrew. 

Charles Hart. 

Rich. Burt. 

Cardell Goodman. 

Mic. Mohun. 

* Only two years, the Mourning Bride” being printed in 
1697. 
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of the World. ”* But it came out the stronger for the 
tiuMJ it cost him, and to their better support, when they 
sorely wanted it: for though they went on with success for 
a year or two, and even, when their affairs were declin¬ 
ing, stood in much hightr estimation with the public, than 
their opponents; yet, in the end, both sides were great suf¬ 
ferers by their separation; the natural consequence of two 
houses, which 1 have already mentioned in a former chapter. 

The first error this new colony of actors fell into, was 
their inconsiderately parting with Williams, and Mrs. 
Mountfort, upon a too nice, not to say severe, punctilio ; in 
not allowing them to be equal sharers with the rest; which, 
before they had acted one play, occasioned their return to 
the service of the patentees. As I have called this an 
error, I ought to give my reasons for it. Though the in¬ 
dustry of Williams was not equal to his capacity, for he 
loved his bottle better than his business; and though Mrs. 
Mountfort was only excellent in comedy, yet their merit was 
too great, almost on any scruples, to be added to the ene¬ 
my ; and,’ at worst, they were certainly much more above 
those they would have ranked them with, than they could 
possibly be under those, they were not admitted to be equal 
io. Of this fiict there is a poetical record, in the prologue 
to “ Love for Love,” where the author, speaking of the, 
then, happy state of the stage, observes that, if in Paradise, 
when two only were there, they both fell, the surprise was 
less, if, from so numerous a body as theirs, there had been 
any deserters: 

Forbear yourt wonder, and the fault forgive. 

If, in our larger family, we grieve 
One falling Adam, and one tempted Eve. 

* Published, 4to, 1700. 

+ Mr. Cibber, with his usual inaccuracy, reads here. 

Abate the woader^ etc. 

P 
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These lines alluded to the revolt of the persons above>mcn< 
tinned. 

Notwithstanding the acquisition of these two actors, who 
were of more importance than any of those to whose assist¬ 
ance they came, the afSui*s of the patentees were still in a 
very creeping condition; they were now, too late, con¬ 
vinced of their error in having provoked their people to this 
civil war of the theatre: quite changed, and dismal, now, 
was the prospect before them: their houses thin, and the 
town crowding into a new one ; actors at double salaries, 
and not half the usual audiences to pay them; and all this 
brought upon them by those whom their full security had 
contemned, and who were now in a fair way of making 
their fortunes, upon the ruined interest of their oppressors. 

Here, though at this time iny ibrtune depended on the 
success of the patentees, 1 cannot help, in regard to truth, 
remembering the rude and riotous havoc we made of all the 
late dramatic honours of the theatre. All became at once 
the spoil of ignorance and self-conceit. Shakspeare was 
de&ced and tortured in every signal character 
and Othello lost, in one hour, all their good sense, their dig¬ 
nity, and fame; Brutus and Cassius became noisy blus¬ 
terers, with bold unmeaning eyes, mistaken sentiments, and 
turgid elocution. Nothing, surely, could more painfully 
regret* a judicious spectator, than to see, at our first setting 
out, with what rude confidence, those habits, which actors 
of re# merit had left behind them, were worn by giddy 
pretenders, that so vulgarly disgraced them! Not young 
lawyers in hired robes and plumes, at 'a masquerade, could 

be less what they would seem, or more aukwardly person- 

{ 

** Mr. Gibber's usage of the verb regret here, may be said to 
confirm the censure of Fielding, who urged, in reviewing some other 
of his inadvertencies, that it was needless for a great writer to 
understand his grammar." 
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ate the characters they belonged to. If, in all these acts of 
wanton waste, these insults upon injured nature, you observe 
I have not yet charged one of them upon myself; it is not 
from an imaginary vanity, that I could have avoided them; 
but that 1 was rather safe, by being too low, at that time, to 
be admitted even to my chance of felliiig into the same emi¬ 
nent errors: so that as none of those great parts ever fell to 
my share, 1 could not be accountable for the execution of 
them. Nor, indeed, could 1 get one good part of any kind, 
till many months after; unless it werte of that sort which 
no body else cared for, or would venture to expose them¬ 
selves in. The first unintended favour, therefore, of a part 
of any value, necessity threw upon me, on the ibllowing 
occasion. 

As it has been always Judged their natural interest, where 
there are two theatres, to do one another as much mischief 
as they can; you may imagine it could not be long, before 
this hostile policy showed itself in action. It happened, 
upon our ^ving information on a Saturday morning, that 
the Tuesday after, “ Hamlet” was intended to be acted at the 
other house, where it had not yet been seen; our merry 
managing actors, (for they were now in a manner left to 
govern themselves) resolved, at any rate, to steal a march 
upon the enemy, and take possession of the same play the 
day before them; accordingly, “ Hamlet” was given out 
that night, to be acted with us on Monday. The notice of 
this sudden enterprise soon reached the other house, *^o, 
in my opinion, too much regarded it; for they shortened 
their first orders, and resolved that Hamlet” should to 
“ Hamlet” be opposed on the same day ; whereas, had they 
given notice in their bills, that the same play would have 
been acted by them the day after, the town would have 
been in no doubt, which house they should have reserved 
themselves for; ours must certainly have been empty, and 

p 2 
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theirs, with more honour, have been crowded: experience, 
many years after, in like cases, has convinced me, that this 
w ould have been the more laudable conduct. But, be that 
as it may, when, in their Monday's bills, it was seen that 
“Hamlet” was up against us, our consternation was terri¬ 
ble, to find that so hopeful a project was frustrated. In 
this distress, Powel, who was our commanding officer, and 
whose enterprising head wanted nothing but skill to carry 
him through the most desperate attempts; (for, like others 
of his cast, he had murdered many a hero, only to get into 
his clothes.) this Powel, I say, immediately called a 
council of war; where the question was, whether he should 
fairly face the enemy, or make a retreat, to some other 
plsiy of more probable sjifety ? It was soon resolved, that to 
act “ Hamlet” against “ Hamlet,” would be certainly 
throwing away the play, and disgracing themselves to little 
or no audience ; to conclude, Powel, who was vain enough 
to envy Betterton, as his rival, proposed to change plays 
with them, and that as they had given out the. Old Ba- 
chelor,” and had changed it for Hamlet,” against us, we 
should give up our “ Hamlet,” and turn the “ Old Bache¬ 
lor” upon them. This motion was agreed to, nemine 
coniradicente ; but, upon inquiry, it was found, that there 
were not two persons among them, who had ever acted in 
that play: but that objection, it seems, (though all the parts 
were to be studied in six hours) was soon got over; Powel 
had an equivalent, in petto, that would balance any defi¬ 
ciency on that score; which was, that he w'ould play the 
Old Bachelor himself, and mimic Betterton, throughout 
the whole part. This happy thought was approved with 
delight and applause, as whatever can be supposed to ridi¬ 
cule merit, generally gives joy to those that want it: ac¬ 
cordingly, the bills were changed, and at the bottom in¬ 
serted. 
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The part of the Old Bachelor ^ to be performed in imitation 

of the original. 

Printed books of the play were sent for in haste, and every 
actor had one, to pick out of it the part he had chosen : 
thus, while they were each of them chewing the morsel they 
had most mind to, some one happening to cast his eye over 
the dramatis personiBy found that the main matter was still 
forgot, that no body had yet been thought of for the part of 
Alderman Fondlewife. Here we were all aground again ; 
nor was it to be conceived who could make the least toler¬ 
able shift with it. This character had been so admirably 
acted by Dogget, that though it is only S(;cn in the fourth 
act, it may Ik; no dispraise to the play, to say, it probably 
owed the greatest part of its success to his performance. 
But, as the case was now desperate, any resource was better 
than none; somebody must swallow the bitter pill, or the 
play must die. At last it was recollected, that I had been 
heard to say in my wild way of talking, what a vast mind I 
had to |)lay N^kin, by which name the character was more 
frequently called. Notwithstanding they were thus dis¬ 
tressed about the disposal of this part, most of them shook 
their heads, at my being mentioned for it; yet Powel, who 
was resolved, at all hazards, to full upon Betterton, and 
having no concern for what might become of any one that 
served his ends or purpose, ordered me to be sent for; and, 
as he naturally loved to set other people wrong, %>nestly 
said, before I came, “ If the fool has a mind to blow him¬ 
self up, at once, let us even give him a clear stage for it.” 
Accordingly, the part was 'put into my hands, between 
eleven and twelve that morning, which I durst not refuse, 
because others were as much straitened in time, for study, 
tis myself. But 1 had this casual advantage of most of them, 
that having so constantly observed Dogg<;t’s performance, 
1 wanted but little trouble, to make me perfect in the words; 

p 3 
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so that when it came to my turn to rehearse, while others 
read their parts, from their books, I had' put mine in my 
pocket, and went through the first scene without it; and 
though I was more abashed to rehearse so remarkable a part 
before the actors, (which is natural to most young people) 
than to act before an audience, yet some of the better-na- 
tured encouraged me so for, as to say, they did not think 1 
should make an ill figure in it. To conclude, the curiosity 
to sec Betterton mimicked drew us a pretty good audience, 
and Powel, (as far as applause is a proof of it) was allowed 
to have burlesqued him very well. As 1 have questioned 
the certain value of applause, I hope I may venture, with 
less vanity, to say how particular a share I had of it, in the 
same play. At my first appearance, one might have ima¬ 
gined, by the various murmurs of the audience, that they 
were in doubt whether Dogget himself were not returned, 
or that they could not conceive what strange face it could be, 
that so nearly resembled him; for I had laid the tint of forty 
years more than my real age, upon my features, and, to the 
most minute placing of an hair, was dressed exactly like 
him: when 1 spoke, the suqjrise was still greater, as if 1 had 
not only borrowed his clothes, but his voice, too. But 
though that was the least difficult part of him to be imitat¬ 
ed, they seemed to allow I had so much of him in every 
other requisite, that my applause was, perhaps, more than 
proportionable : for, whether I had done so much, where 
so little was expected, or that the generality of my hearers 
were more than usually zealous, upon so unexpected an oc¬ 
casion, or from what other motive such favour might be 
poured upon me, 1 cannot say; but, in plain and honest 
truth, upon my going off from the first scene, a much better 
actor might have been proud of the applause that followed 
me; after one loud plaudit was -ended, and sunk into a 
general whisper, that seemed still to continue their private 
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approbation, it revived to a second, and again to a third, stUl 
loader than the former. If to all this I add, that Dogget 
himself was in the pit at the same time, it would be too rank 
affectation, if 1 should not confess, that, to see him there a 
witness of my reception, was to me, as consummate a triumph 
as the heart of vanity could be indulged with. But whatever 
vulue 1 might set upon myself, from this unexpected suc¬ 
cess, I found that was no rule to other people’s judgment of 
me. There were few or no parts, of the same kind, to be 
had^ nor could they conceive, from what I had done in 
this, what other sort of characters I could be fit fur. If 
1 solicited for anything of a different nature, 1 was 
answered, “ That was not in my way.” And what was 
in my way, it seems, was not as yet resolved upon. And 
though I replied, ‘‘ That I thought anything, naturally 
written, ought to be in every one’s way that pretended to 
be an actor,” this ivas looked upon as a vain, impracti¬ 
cable conceit of my own. Yet it is a conceit, that, in forty 
years’ farther experience, 1 have not yet given up; 1 still 
think, that a painter, who can draw but one sort of object, 
or an actor that shines but in one light, can neither of them 
boast of that ample genius, which is necessary to form a 
thorough master of his art: for, though genius may have 
a particular inclination, yet a good history painter, or a 
good actor, will, without being at a loss, give you, upon 
demand, a proper likeness of whatever nature produces. 
If he cannot do this, he is only an actor, as the shoemaker 
was allowed a limited judge of Apelles’s painting, but not 
beyond his last. Now, though to do any one thing well, 
may have more merit than we often meet with, and may 
be enough to procure a man the name of a good actor from 
the public; yet, in my opinion, it is but still the name 
without the substance. If his talent is in such narrow 
bounds, that he dares not step out of them, to look upon 

r 4 
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the singularities of mankind, and cannot catdi them in 
whatever form they present themselves; if he is not master 
of the ** quicquid agunt homines&c. in any shape htiman 
nature is fit to be seen in; if he cannot change himself 
into several distinct persons, so as to vary his whole tone 
of voice, his motion, his look, and gesture, whether in high 
or lower life, and, at the same time, keep close to those 
variations, without leaving the character they singly belong 
to: if his best skill fells short of this capacity, n hat pre¬ 
tence have we to call him a complete master of his art ? 
And though I do not insist that he ought always to show 
himself in these various lights, yet, before we compliment 
him with that title, he ought, at least, by some few proofs, 
to let us see tliat he has them all in his power. If I am 
asked who ever arrived at this imaginary excellence, 1 con¬ 
fess the instances are veiy few; * but I will venture to 
name Mountfort as one of them, whose theatrical character 
1 have given in my last chapter : for, in his youth, he had 
acted low humour with great success, even down to Tallhoy^ 
in the “ Jovial Crewand when he was in great esteem as 
a tragedian, he was, in comedy, the most complete gentle¬ 
man that I ever saw upon the stage. Let me add, too, that 
llettcrton, in his declining age, was as eminent in S/r John 
Falslnff, as, in the vigour of it, in his (Jlhello. 

While I thus measure the value of an actor, by the va¬ 
riety of shapes he is able to throw himself into, you may 
naturally suspect, that I am all this while, leading my own 
theatrical character into your favour: why, really, to 
speak as an honest man, I cannot wholly deny it: but 
in this, I shall endeavour to be no farther partial to myself, 

* Mr. Cibber has n<)t done justice to his own assertion, as the 
instances are particularly numerous, before his time, in, which the 
leading actors were remarkable for their extreme versatility. 
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than known facts will make roe; from the good or bad 
evidciroe of which, your better judgment will condemn or 
acquit roe. And to show you that 1 will conceal no truth 
that is against me, 1 frankly own, that had 1 been always 
left to my own choice of cliaracters^ 1 am doubtful whe> 
ther 1 might ever have deserved an equal share of that 
estimation, which the public seemed to have held me in : 
nor am 1 sure that it was not vanity in me, often to have 
suspected that 1 was kept out of the parts 1 had most mind 
to, by the jealousy or prejudice of my cotemporaries ; some 
iiistauccs of which I could give you, were they not too 
slight to be remembered: in the meantime, be pleased to 
observe how slowly, in my younger days, my good-fortune 
came forward. 

My early success in the “ Old Bachelor,” of which 1 
have given so full an account, having opened no farther 
way to my advancement, was enough, perliaps, to have 
made a young fellow, of more modesty, despair; but being 
of a temper not easily disheartened, I resolved to leave 
nothing uiiattempted, that might show me in some new 
rank of distinction. Having, then, no other resource, I 
was at last reduced to write a character for myself; but Jis 
that was not finished till about a year after, I could not, in 
the interim, procure any one part that gave me the least 
inclination to act it; and, consequently, such as 1 got, 1 
performed with a proportionable negligence. But this 
misfortune, if it were one, you are not to wonder at; for 
the same fate attended me, more or less, to the last days of 
my remaining on the stage. What defect in me this may 
have been owing to, 1 have not yet had sense enough to 
find out, but 1 soon found out as good a thing, which was, 
never to be mortified at it; though 1 am afraid this seem¬ 
ing philosophy was rather owing to my inclination to plea¬ 
sure than business. But to my point. The next year I 
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produced the comedy of “ Love’s hat Shift;’** yet the 
difficulty getting it to the stage was not easily sur¬ 
mounted ; fiur, at that itime, as little was expected from me, 
as an author, as had been from my pretensions to be an 
actor. However, Mr.'Sou^m, the author ofOroonoko,” 
having had the patience to hear me read it to him, hap¬ 
pened to like it so well, that he immediately recommended 
it to the patentees, and it was accordingly acted in Janu¬ 
ary, 1695. In this play I gave myself the part of Sir No- 
which was thought a good portrait of the foppery 
then in fiishion. Here, too, Mr. Southern, though he had 
approved my play, came into the common diffidence of 
me as an actor; for when, on the first day of it, I vms 
standing, myself, to prompt the prologue, he took me by 
the hand, and said, Young man, 1 pronounce thy play 
a good one; 1 will answer for its success, if thou dost not 
spoil it by thy own action.” Though this might be a ffiir 
salvo, for his ffivourable judgment of the play, yet, if it 
were his real opinion of me, as an actor, I had the good 
fortune to deceive him. 1 succeeded so well in both, that 
people seemed at a loss, which they should give the pre¬ 
ference to. But (now let me show a little more vanity, 
and my apology for it shall come after) the compliment 
which my Lord Dorset (then Lord Chamberlain) made me 
upon it, is, I own, what 1 had rather not suppress; viz, 
that it was the best first play that any author in his me¬ 
mory had produced, and that for a young follow to show 
himself such an actor and such a writer, in one day, was 
something extraordinary. But as this noble lord has been 
celebrated for his good-nature, 1 am contented, thiit as 
much of this compliment should be supposed to. exceed my 
deserts, as may be imagined to have been heightened by 


* Published in 4to, 1696. 
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his generous tadination to encouiage a. 3 f’oaiig beginner. 

. If this excuse cannot soften the vanity of tellmg a truth 
so much in my own &vour, 1 must lie at the mercy of my 
reader. But there was a still higher comj^ment passed 
upon me, which 1 may publish ^^ithout vanity, because it 
was not a designed - mie, and apparentlj came fiom my 
enemies; m. that, to their certain knowledge, it was not 
my own.* This report is taken notice of in my dedication 
to the play.f If they spoke truth, if they knew what other 
person it really belonged to, 1 will, at least, allow them true 
to their trust, for, forty years have since past, and they 
have not yet revealed the secret. 

The new lights in which the character of Sir Novell i/ 
had shown me, one might have thought, were enough to 
have dissipated the doubts, of what 1 might now be pos¬ 
sibly good for. But to whatever chance my Ul-fortunc 
was due, whether 1 had still but little merit, or that the 
managers, if 1 had any, were not competent judges of it; 
or whether I was not generally elbowed by other actors, 
(which I am most mclined to think the true cause) when 
any fresh parts were to be disposed of, not one part of any 
consequence was I preferred to, till the year following: 
then, indeed, from Sir John Yanbrugh’s fovourable opinion 


* Dennis, who hated Cibber for obstructing, as he imagined, 
the progress of one of his tragedies, some years afterwards, in very 
passionate terms, denied his claim to this comedy. ** When the 
‘ Fool in Fashion’ was first acted,” says the critic, “ Cibber was 
hardly twenty years of age; now could he at the age of twen¬ 
ty, write a comedy with a just design, distinguished characters, and 
a proper dialogue,who now, at forty, treats us with Hibernian sense, 
and Hibernian English 

t This dedication was addressed to Richard Norton, of South- 
wick, Esq., a gentleman who was so fund of plays and players, 
that he has been accused of turning his chapel into a theatre. 
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of me, 1 began, with others, to have a better of myself: for 
he not only did me honour, as an author, by writing his 
“ Relapse,” as a sequel, or second part, to ‘‘ Love’s last 
Sliift;” but as an actor, too, by preferring me to the chief 
character in his own play; which, from Sir Novelli/f 
he had ennobled by the style of Baron of Foppington. This 
play, (the “ Relapse”) from its new and easy turn of wit, 
had great success, and gave me, as a comedian, a second 
flight of reputation along with it. 

As the matter I write must be very flat or imjKjrtineiit, 
to those who have no taste or concern for the stage, and 
may, to those who delight in it, too, be equally tedious when 
I talk of nobody but myself; I shall endeavour to relieve 
your patience, by a word or two more of this gentleman, 
so far as he lent his pen to the support of the theatre. 

Though the “ Relapse” was the first play this agreeable 
author produced, yet it was not, it seems, the first he had 
written; for he had at that time by him (more than) all 
the scenes, that were acted of the “ Provoked Wifebut 
being then doubtful, whethei he should ever trust them to 
the stage, he thought no moiv of it; but after the success 
of the “ Rtdapse,” he was Jiiorc strongly importuned, than 
able, to refuse it to the public. Wliy the last-written play 
was first acted, and for what reason they were given to dif¬ 
ferent stages, what follows will explain. 

In his first step into public life, when he was but an 
ensign, and had a heart above his income, he happened 
somewhere, at his winter-quarters, upon a very slender 
acquaintance with Sir Thomas Skipwilh, to receive a parti¬ 
cular obligation from him, which he had not forgotten at 
the time I am speaking of: when Sir Thomas’s interest in 
the theatrical jxitent (for he had a large share in it, though 
he little concerned himself in the conduct of it) was rising 
but very slowly, he thought that, to give it a lift, by a new 
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comedy, if it succeeded, might be the handsomest return he 
could make to those his former favours; and having ob¬ 
served, that in “ Love’s last Shift,” most of the actors had 
acquitted themselves beyond what was expected of them, 
he took a sudden hint from what he liked in that play, and 
in less than three months, in the beginning of April follow¬ 
ing brought us the Relapse” finished; but the season 
being then too far advanced, it was not acted till the suc¬ 
ceeding winter. Upon the success of the Relapse,” the 
late Lord Haliftix, who was a great favourer of Betterton’s 
company, having formerly, by way of family amusement, 
heard the ‘‘ Provoked Wife” read to him, in its looser 

I 

.sheets, engaged Sir John Vanbrugh to revise it, and give 
it to the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This was a re¬ 
quest not to be refused to so eminent a patron of the muses, 
as the Lord Halifax, who was equally a friend and admirer 
of Sir John himself. Nor was Sir Thomas Skipwith in 
the least disobliged by so reasonable a compliance: after 
which. Sir John was again at liberty to repeat his civilities 
to his friend Sir Thomas; and, about the same time, qr 
not long after,* gave us the comedy of jEsop for his 
inclination always led him to serve Sir Thomas. Besides, 
our company, about this time, began to be looked upon in 
another light; the late contempt we had lain under was 
now wearing off, and from the success of two or three new 
plays, our actors, by being originals in a few good parts, 
where they had not the disadvantage of comparison against 
them, sometimes found new favour, in those old plays, 
where others had exceeded them. , 

Of this good-fortune, perhaps, I had more than my 
share, from the two very different chief characters I had 
succeeded in; for I was equally approved in Msop^ as the 


* During the same season, 1697. 
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Ztord FoppingtM, nliorving the difference to be no less, 
than as wisdom, in a person deformed, may be less enter¬ 
taining to the general taste, than folly and foppery finely 
dressed: for the character that delivers precepts of wisdom, 
is, in some sort, severe upon the auditor, by showing him 
one wiser than himself. But when folly is his object, he 
applauds himself, for being wiser than the coxcomb he 
laughs at: and who is not more pleased with an occasion to 
commend, than accuse himself? 

Though to write much, in a little time, is no excuse for 
writing ill; yet Sir John Vanbrugh’s pen is not to be a lit¬ 
tle admired, for its spirit, ease, and readiness, in producing 
phays so fiist, upon the neck of one another; for, notwith¬ 
standing this quick dispatch, there is a clear and lively 
simplicity in his wit, that neither wants the ornament of 
learning, nor has the least smeU of the lamp in it. As the 
lace of a fine woman, with only her locks loose about her, 
may be then in its greatest beauty; such were his produc¬ 
tions, only adorned by nature. There is something so 
catching to the ear, so easy to the memory, in all he wrote, 
that it has been observed, by all the actors of my time, 
that the style of no author whatsoever, gave their memory 
less trouble, than that of Sir John Vanbrugh; which I my¬ 
self, who have been charged with several of his strongest 
characters, can confirm by a pleasing experience. And, 
indeed, his wit and humour were so little laboured, that his 
most entertadning scenes seemed to be no more than his 
common conversation committed to paper. Here 1 confess 
my judgment at a loss, whether, in this, I give him mdre 
or less than his due praise. For may it not be more lauda¬ 
ble, to raise an estate, whether in ^alth or fiune, by pains 
and honest industry, than to be bom to it? Yet, if his 
scenes really were, as to me they always seemed, delight- 
fiil, are they not, thus expeditiously written, the moi^ sur- 
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prising ? Let the wit and merit of them, tboi) be weighed 

by wiser critics than 1 pretend to be; but no wonder, 

while his conceptions were so full of life and humour,, his 
^ ( 

muse should be sometimes too warm to wait the slow pace 
of judgment, or to endure the drudgery of forming a regu¬ 
lar feble to them: yet we see the “ Relapse,” however im* 
perfect in the conduct, by the mere ferce of its agreeable 
wit, ran away with the hearts of its hearers; while Love’s 
last Shift,” which,as Mr. Congreve justly said of it, had only 
in it, a great many things that were like wit, that in reality 
were not wit; and what is still le^s pardonable, as I say of 
it myself, has a great deal of puerility, and frothy stage- 
language in it, yet by the mere moral delight received from 
its feble, it has been, with the other, in a continued, and 
equal possession of the stage, for more than forty years. 

As 1 have already promised you to refer your judgment 
of me, as an actor, rather to known facts, than my own 
opinion, which I could not be sure would keep clear of 
self-partiality, 1 must a little farther risk my being tedious, 
to be as good as my word. 1 have elsewhere allowed that 
my want of a strong and full voice soon cut short my hopes 
of making any valuable figure in tragedy; and I have been 
many years since convinced, that whatever opinion I might 
have of my own judgment or capacity, to amend the palpa¬ 
ble errors that 1 saw our tragedians, most in favour, com¬ 
mit ; yet the auditors who would have been sensible of any 
such amendments, could I have made them, were so very 
few, that my best endeavour would have been but an un¬ 
availing labour, or, what is yet worse, might have appear¬ 
ed both to our actors, and to many auditors, the vain mis¬ 
take of my own self-concdt: for so strong, so very near 
indispensible, is that one article of voice, in the forming a 
good tragedian, that an actor may want any other qualifi¬ 
cation whatsoever, and yet have a better chance for ap- 
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plause, thiin he will ever have, with all the skill in the 
world, if his voice is not equal to it. Mistake me not; I 
say, for applause only—^but applause does not always stay 
for, nor always follow intrinsic merit; applause will fre¬ 
quently open, like a young hound, upon a wrong scent; 
and the majority of auditors, you know, ai^ generally com¬ 
posed of babblers, that arc profuse of their voices, before 
there is any thing on foot that calls for them: not but, 1 
grant, to lead, or mislead the many, will always stand in 
some rank of a necessary merit; yet when I say a good 
tragedian, 1 mean one, in opinion of whose real merit the 
best judges would agree. 

Having so far given up my pretensions to the buskin, I 
ought now to account for my having been, notwithstand¬ 
ing, so often seen, in some particular characters in tragedy, 
as logo, Wolsey^ SyphaXy Richard the Third, If 

in any of this kind 1 have succeeded, perluips it has been a 
merit dearly purchased; for, from the delight 1 seemed to 
take in my performing them, half my auditors have lieen 
persuaded that a great share of the wickedness of them 
must have been in my own nature: if this is true, as true 1 
fear, I had almost said hope, it is, 1 look upon it rather as 
a praise, than censure of my performance. Aversion there 
is an involuntary commendation, where we are only hated, 
for being like the thing we ought to be like; a sort of 
praise, however, which few actors besides myself could en¬ 
dure : had it been equal to the usual praise given to virtue, 
my cotemporarics would have thought themselves injured, 
if 1 had pretended to any share of it: so that, you sec, it 
has been as much the dislike others had to them, os choice, 
that has thrown me sometimes id^ these characters. But it 
may be farther observed, that in the characters I have nam¬ 
ed, where there is sor much close meditated mischief, de- 
*• ^ 

ceit, pide, insolence, or cruelty, they cannot have the least 
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cast, or proffer of the amiable in them; consequently, there 
can be no great demand for that harmonious sound, or 
pleasing round melody of voice, which in the softer senti** 
ments of love, the wailings of distressful virtue, or in the 
throes and swellings of honour and ambition, may be need- 
ftil to recommend them to our pity, or admiration: so that, 
again, my want of that requisite voice might less disqualify 
me for the vicious, than the virtuous character. This, too, 
may have been a more favourable reason for my having 
been chosen for them. A yet farther consideration tliat in¬ 
clined me to them, was, that they are generally better writ¬ 
ten, thicker sown with sensible reflections, and come by so 
much nearer to common life and nature, than characters of 
admiration ; as vice is more the practice «)f mankind than 
virtue: nor could I, sometimes, help smiling at those dainty 
actors that were too squeamish to swallow them, as if they 
were one jot the better men for acting a good man well, or 
another man the worse, for doing equal justice to a bad *■ 
one. It is not, surely, what we act, but how we act what 
is allotted us, that speaks our intrinsic value; as in real 
life, the wise man or the fool, be he prince or peasant, will, 
in either state, be equally the fool, or the wise man. But, 
alas! in personated life, this is no rule to the vulgar; they 
are apt to think all before them real, and rate the actor ac¬ 
cording to his borrowed vice or virtue. 

If, then, I had always too careless a concern for false or 
vulgar applause, I ought not to complain if I have had less 
• of it than others of my time, or not less of it than I desired : 
yet I will venture to say, that from the common, weak ap¬ 
petite of folse applause, many actors have run into more 
errors and absurdities, thsth their greatest ignorance could 
otherwise have committed; if this charge is true, it will lie 

4 

chiefly upon the better judgment of the spectator to re¬ 
form it. 

Q 
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But not to make too great a merit of my avoiding this 
common road to applause, perhaps 1 was vain enough to 
think I had more ways than one to come at it. That, in 
the variety of characters I acted, the chances to win it were 
the stronger on my side; that, if the multitude were not in 
a roar to see me in Cardinal Wolscy^ I could be sure of 
them in Alderman Fondlewife. If they hated me in lago^ 
in Sir Fopling they took me for a fine gentleman; if they 
were silent at Syphax, no Italian eunuch was more ap¬ 
plauded than when I sung in Sir Courtly. If the morals 
of Msop were too grave for them, Justice Shallow* was as 
simple, and as merry an old rake, as the wisest of our young 
ones could wish me. And though the terror and detesta¬ 
tion raised by JiCing Richard, might be too severe a delight 

* Mr. Davies has furnished the following account of Cibber’s 
excellence in this character, which, for its spirit and fidelity, appears 
to deserve the honour of transcription : 

Whether he was a copy or an original in Shallow^ it is certain no audi¬ 
ence was ever more fixed in doop attention, at his first appearance, or more 
shaken with laughter in the jirogress of the scenes, than at Colley Cibber's 
exhibition of this ridiculous justice of the peace. Some years after he had 
left the stage, he acted Shallow for his sou's benefit. I believe in 1737, when 
J2wiu was the Falstaff^ and Milward the K\Hg^ Whether it was owing to the 
pleasure the spectators felt on seeing their old friend return to them again, 
though for that night only, alter an absence of some years, I know not; but, 
surely, no actor or audicncewerc ever better pleased with each other: his man¬ 
ner was so perfectly simple, hia look so vacant, when he questioned his cousin 
Silenec about the price of ewes, and lamented, in the same breath, with silly 
surprise, the death of old Double, that it will be impossible for any surviv¬ 
ing spectator not to smile at tlic remembrance of it. Tlic want of ideas occa¬ 
sions Shallow to repeat almost every thing he says. Cibber’s transition from 
asking the price of bullocks, to trite, but grave reflections on mortality, was 
so natural, and attended with such an unmeaning roll of his small pig's eyes, 
accompanied with such an important utterance of ^^tick! tick! tick!” not 
much louder than the balance of a watch's pendulum, tliat 1 question if any 
actor was ever superior in the conception or expression of such solemn insig¬ 
nificancy.—*' Dramatic Miscellanies;” vol. 3, p. 306. 
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for theni^ yet the more gentle and modem vanities of a Poet 
' w the well-bred vices of a L/ord Foppingtony were 
not at all more t^n their merry hearts^ or nicer morals 
could bear. 

These few instances^ out of fifty more 1 could give you^ 
may serve to explain what sort of merit I at most pretended 
to; which was^ that I supplied, with variety, whatever I 
might want of that particular skill, wherein others went be¬ 
fore me. How this variety was executed, for by that only 
is its value to be rated, you who have so often been my spec¬ 
tator, are the proper judge: if you pronounce my perform¬ 
ance to have been defective, I am condemned by my own 
evidence; if you acquit me, these outlines may serve for a 
sketch of my theatrical character. 
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CHAP. VIT. 


The state of the stage, continued .— The occasion of fVilks^s 
commencing actor,—His success.—Facts relating to his thea¬ 
trical talent.—Actors more or less esteemed for their private 
charaelera. 

The Lincoln’s Inn Fields company were now, in 1696,* 
a commonwealth, like that of Holland, divided from the 
tyranny of -Spain ; but the similitude goes very little far¬ 
ther. Short was the duration of their theatrical power, for 
though success poured in so fast upon them, at their first 
opening, that every thing seemed to support itself; yet ex¬ 
perience, in a year or two, showed them that they had never 

been worse governed, than when they governed themselves. 

• 

Many of them began to make their particular interest more 
their point, than that of the general: and though some de¬ 
ference might be had to the measures and advice of Better- 
ton, several of them wanted to govern in their turn; and 
were often out of humour, that their opinion was not 
equally regarded. But have we ilot seen the same infirmity 
in senates ? The tragedians seemed to think their rank as 
much above the comedians) as in the characters they sever¬ 
ally acted; when the first were in their finery, the latter 
were impatient at the expense; and looked upon it as rather 
laid out upon the real, than the fictitious person of the 
actor; nay, I have known in our own company, this ridi- 

, ^ulou^?Sort of regret carried so .far, that the tragedian has 

» 


* Mr. Cibber erroneously writes, 1693. 
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thought himself injured, when the comedian pretended to 
wear a fine coat. I remember Powel, upon surveying my 
first dress in the “ Relapse,” was out of all temper, and 
reproached our master in very rude terms, that he had not 
so good a suit to play Ccssar Borgia in, though he knew, 
at the same time, my Lord Foppington filled the house, 
when his bouncing Borgia would do little more, than 
jwy fiddles and candles to it: and though a character of 
vanity might be supposed niore expensive in dress, than 
possibly one of ambition, yet the high heart of this hero- 
ical actor could not bear that a comedian should ever pre- 
tend to be as well dressed as himself. Thus again, on the 
contrary, wh^n Betterton proposed to set olF a tragedy, the 
comedians were sure to murmur at the charge of it; and 
the late reputation which Dogget had acquired, from acting 
his Ben, in “ Love for Love,” made him a more declared 
malcontent on such occasions; he overvalued comedy for 
its being nearer to nature than tragedy, which is allowed 
to say many fine things, that nature never spoke, in the 
same words ; and supposing his opinion were just, yet he 
should have considered, that the public had a taste as Veil 
ns himself; which, in policy, he ought to have complied 
with. Dogget, however, could not, with patience, look 
upon the costly trains and plumes of tragedy, in which, 
knowing himself to be useless, he thought they were all a 
vain extravagance: and when he found his singularity 
could no longer opposi; that expen’se, he .so obstinately ad¬ 
hered to his own opinion, that he left the society of his old 

friends, and came over to us at the theatre royal; and yet 

\ 

this actor always set up for a theatrical patriot. This 
hap]^)ened in the winter following the first division of the 
(only) company. He came time enough to the theatre 
royal, to act the part of Lory, in the “ Hela|ise,” an arch 
valet, quite after the French cast, pert and familiar. But 

Q 3 
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it suited so ill with Dogget’s dry, and closcly-natural man¬ 
ner of acting, that, upon the second day, he desired it might 
be disposed of to another; which the author complying 
with, gave it to Pinkethman ; who though, in other lights, 
much his inferior, yet this part he seemed better to become. 
Dogget was so immovable in his opinion of whatever he 
thought was right or wrong, that he could never be easy, 
under any kind of theatrical government; and was gene¬ 
rally so warm in pursuit of his interest, that he often out¬ 
ran it. I remember him three times, for some years, unem¬ 
ployed in any theatre, from his not being able to bear, in 
common with others, the disagreeable accidents, that in 
such societies are unavoidable. But, whatever pretences 
he had formed for this first dcsi^rting from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, I always thought his best reason fur it was, that he 
looked upon it as a sinking ship; not only from the melancholy 
abatement of their profits, but, likewise, from the neglect 
and disorder in their government. He plainly saw that 
their extraordinary success at first, had made them too con¬ 
fident of its duration, and from thence had slackened their 
industry ; by which he observed, at the same time, the old 
house, where there was scarcely any other merit than in¬ 
dustry, began to flourish. And, indeed, they seemed not 
enough to consider, that the appetite of the public, like 
that of a fine gentleman, could only be kept warm by va¬ 
riety ; that let their merit be never so high, yet the taste of 
a town was not always constant, nor infallible: that it was 
dangerous to hold their rivals in too much contempt; for 
they found, that a young industrious company were soon a 
match for the best actors, when too securely negligent; and 
negligent they certainly were, and fondly fimeied that had 
each of their different, schemes been followed, their au¬ 
diences would not so suddenly have fallen off. 

But, alas! the vanity of applauded actors, when they arc 
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not crowded to, as they may have been, makes them natu¬ 
rally impute the change to any cause, rather than the true 
one, satiety: they are mighty loth to think a town, once so 
fond of them, could ever be tired; and yet, at one time 
or other, more or less, thin houses have been the certain 
£itc of the most prosperous actors, ever since 1 remember 
the stage. But against this evil the provident patentees 
had found out a relief, which the new house were not yet 
masters of; W 2 . never to pay their i)eoplc, when the money 
did not come in; nor then, neither, but in such proportions 
as suited their convcniency. I myself was one of the many 
who, for six acting weeks together, never received one 
day’s pay; and, for some years after, seldom had above 
half our nominal salaries: but, to the best of ray memory, 
the finances of the other house held it not above one season 
more, before they were reduced to the same expedient of 
making the like scanty payments. 

Such was the distress and fortune of both these compa¬ 
nies, since their division from the theatre royal; either 
working at half wages, or, by alternate successes, intercept¬ 
ing the bread from one another’s mouths; irreconcilable 
enemies, yet without hope of relief fi’om a victory on either 
side; sometimes both parties reduced, and yet each sup¬ 
porting their spirits, by seeing the other under the same 
calamity. 

During this state of the stage it was that the lowest ex- 
p^ent was made use of, to ingratiate our company in the 
public favour. Our master,* who had some time prac¬ 
tised the law, and therefore loved a storm, better than foir 
weather, (for it was his own conduct, chiefly, that had 
brought the patent into these dangers) took nothing so 

# 

* Christopher Rich, whose history is so well detailed by our au- 
ihor, that he leaves me no opportunity of enlarging it. 

Q 4 
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much to heart, as that partiality wherewith, he imagined, 
the people of quality had preferred the actors of the other 
house to those of his own. To balance this misfortune, 
he was resolved, at least, to be well with their domestics, 
and thercfere cunningly opened the upper gallery to them 
gratis: for before this tiftie no footman was ever admitted, 
or had presumed to come into it, till after the fourth act 
was ended : this additional privilege (the greatest plague 
that ever playhouse had to complain of) he conceived, 
would not only incline them to give us a good word in the 
respective families they belonged to, but would naturally 
incite them, to come all hands aloft, in the crack of our 
applauses : 'and, indeed, it so far succeeded, that it often 
thundered from the full gallery above, while our thin pit 
and boxes below, were in the utmost serenity. This riotous 
privilege, so craftily given, and which, from custom, was 
at last rijicned into right, became the most disgraceful 
nuisance that ever depreciated the theatre. How often 
have the most polite, audiences, in the most affecting scenes 
of the best plays, been disturbed and insulted by the noise 
and clamour of these savage spectator’s! From the same 
narrow way of thinking, too, were so many ordinary j^ople, 
and unlicked cubs of condition, admitted behind our scenes, 
for money, and sometimes without it; the plagues and in- 
conveniencies of which custom, we found so intolerable, 
when we aftertvards had the stage in our hands, that, at 
the hazard of our lives, we were forced to get rid of them; 
and our only expedient was, by refusing money from all 
persons, without distinction, at the stage-door. By this 
means we preserved to ourselves the right and liberty of 
chusing our own company there, and by a strict observance 
of this order, we brought what had been before debased 
iiito all the licenses of a lobby, into the decencies of a 
drawing-room. 
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About the distressful time 1 was speaking of^ in the year 
1096f Wilks,* who now had been fivcyiears in great esteem 

*» 

* The ancestors of this great comedian were seated at Broms- 
grove, in Worcestershire^ where Judge Wilks, his grandfather, 
raised a troop of horse, at his owit expense, for the service of 
Charles the First. In the cause of this misguided monarch, the 
family suffered so much, tliat the J^ther of our hero, with his wife, 
and the scanty remains of an ample fortune, removed to Dublin, 
near wlitclr, at a place called Rathfamham, Robert Wilks was born 
in the year 1670. 

Having received a liberal education, his father procured him a 
genteel place under government, but from this situation he was 
attracted at a very early age, to try his fortune in the theatre. 
Being intimate with an actor named Richards, (1) he frequently 
read a speech from the parts this person was studying, and 
Richards complimented him so often upon his success in such 
efforts, that the mind of Wilks began to imbibe a passion for the 
drama. With a little persuasion, he ventured to act, privately, 
the Cfe/onef, in Dryden’s ** Spanish Friar,” and acquitted himself 
in this character with so much eciaf, that he resolved upon a public 
trial of the talent he was warmly assured of possessing. His flrst 
public appearance was made as Othello^ about January, 1689, 
and he continued for the two subsequent years upon the Dublin 
boards, till his friend Richards advised him to try the London 
theatre, where, as Betterton, his old associate, was in power, he 
could procure him an introduction. Furnished with letters from 
this veteran, Wilks embarked for England, was admitted into the 

a ' 

(1) This gentleman was one of the actors token in by Sir William D'Ave- 
nant, about the year 1662, to complete the company he inherited from 
Rhodes, One of his earliest parts was the Gkn^ty in Hamlet,’* and perhaps, 
it was his mostimportunt, as we afterwards find him set down in the*‘-Roscius 
Anglicanus” for Friar Lawrence^ in Romeo and Juliet.” He is said by 
Chetwood, upon the information of old Ashbury, to have been a good actor 
both in tragedy and comedy, but not fortunate in his personal appearance. 
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on the Dublin theatre, returned to Drury-lane ; in which 
last he had first set out, and had continued to act some 

Drury-lane company, and received a salary of fifteen shillings per 
week. Here his business, as Cibber relates, was insignificant, 
Lysipputi in the Maid’s Tragedy,” being not only the first, but 
the best part he assumed. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the youth and figure of Wilks qualified him particularly for this 
personation, and that in characters of consequence, Mountfort, the 
most popular comedian of his time, had just been established. In 
this play, Mr. Betterton, who performed Melantius, had to address 
Wilks, in extenuation of the King's death, and such was the dig' 
nily with which Betterton delivered himself, that Wilks, as he ac¬ 
knowledged to Cbetwuod, could hardly muster up courage enough 
to make the proper replies. Betterton, who had observed liis em¬ 
barrassment, took occasion to encourage him, in tlie following 
words: “ Young man, this fear does not ill become you. A horse 
that sets out at the strength of his speed will soon be jaded.” 

Wilks remained in London but one winter, during which be 
married a lady of most respectable connections, and with whom, on 
a refusal from the manager to raise his salary, he departed for 
Dublin. There it was raised to £60 per season, and a clear bene¬ 
fit ; much higher terms than had previously been given to any other 
actor. He took a respectful leave of Betterton, who expressed 
some concern at parting with him, and said, in presence of Rich 
himself, that he thought the manager would be among the first to 
lament his loss ; for, if he augured rightly, his assistance would 
very soon be wanted. 

The success of Mr. Wilks, upon his return to Ireland, was ex¬ 
tremely brilliant; and, it is said by Chetwood, tliat upon the death of 
Mountfort, which happened very soon after he had left the London 
theatre, an offer of four pounds a-week was made him by the mana¬ 
ger, togoLack and sustain the characters which Mountfort had filled. 
Chetwood even couples this assertion with a romantic account of 
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small parte for one winter only. The considerable figure 
wliich he so lately made upon the stage in London, makes 
me imagine that a particular accoimt of his first commen¬ 
cing actor may not be unacceptable to the curious; I shall, 
tlierefore, give it them as I had it from his own mouth. 

In King James’s reign he had been some time employed 
in the secretary’s office in Ireland, (his native country) and 
remained in it, till after the battte of the Boyne, whieh com¬ 
pleted the Revolution. Upon that happy and unexpected 
deliverance, the people of Dublin, among the various ex¬ 
pressions of their joy, had a mind to have a play; but the 
actors being dispersed during the war, some private persons 
agreed, in the best manner they were able, to give one to 
the public, gratis, at the theatre. The play was “ Othello,” 
in which Wilks acted the Moor; and the applause he re¬ 
ceived in it warmed him to so strong an inclination for 
the stage, that he immediately preferred it to all his other 
views in life: for he quitted his post, and with the first fair 
occasion came over, to try his fortune, in the (then only) 
company of actors in Loudon. The ]}crsoa who supplied 
his post in Dublin, he told me, raised to himself, ftom 
thence, a fortune of fifty thousand pounds. Here you have 
a much stronger instance of an extravagant passion for the 
stage, than tliat which I have elsewhere shown in myself; 
1 only quitted my hopes of being preferred to the like pCst, 
for it; but Wilks quitted his actual possession, for the 
imaginary happiness which the life of an actor presented to 
him. And though, possibly, we might both have Ix^ttered 
our fortunes, in a more honourable station, yet whether 
licttcr fortunes, might have equally gratified our vanity 


liis fliglit from Dublin, to accept the offer, but Cibber is certainly 
correct in the date he has assigned to his re-appeorance. 
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(the universal passion of mankind) may admit of a ques- 
timi. 

Upon his being formerly received into the theatre royal 
(which was in the winter after I had been initiated) his 
station there was much upon the same class with my own; 
our parts were generally of an equal insignificancy; not of 
consequence enough to give either a preference; but 
Wilks being more impatient of his low condition than I 
was, (and, indeed, the company was then so well stocked 
with good actors, that there was very little hope of getting 
forward,) laid hold of a more expeditious way for his ad¬ 
vancement, and returned again to Dublin, with Mr. Ash¬ 
bury, the patentee of that theatre, to act in his new com¬ 
pany there : there went with him, at the same time Mrs. 
Butler, whose character 1 have already given, and Est- 
court, who had not appeared on any stage, and was yet 
only known as an excellent mimic. Wilks, having no com¬ 
petitor in Dublin, was immediately preferred to whatever 
irnrts his inclination led him, and his early reputation on 
that stage, as soon raised in him an ambition to show him¬ 
self on a better. And 1 have heard him say, in raillery of 
the vanity which young actors are liable to, that when the 
news of Mountfort’s death came to Ireland, he from that 
time thought his fortune was made, and took a resolution 
to return a second time to England, with the first opptwrtu- 
nity; but as his engagements to the stage where he was 
were too strong to be suddenly broke from, he llbtliriicd not 
to the theatre royal till the year 1696. ^ - ' 

Upon his first arrival, Powel, who was*now in possession 
of all the chief parts of Mountfort, and the only actor that 
stood in Wilks’s way, in seeming civility, offered him his 
choice of whatever he thought fit to make hts first appear¬ 
ance in ; thous^ in reality, tl^ favour was intended to 
hurt hun. BuwWilks rightly judged it more modest to 
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accept only a part of PoTvel’s, and which Moiintfort had 
never acted, that of Palamede^ in Dryden’s Marriage 
Alamode.” Here, too, he had the advantage of having the 
ball played into his hands by the inimitable Mrs. Mount- 
fort, who was then his Melanthe in the same play. What¬ 
ever fame Wilks had brought with him from Ireland, he 
as yet appeared but a very raw actor, to what he was after¬ 
wards allowed to be: his faults, however, I shall rather 
leave to the judgments of those who then may remember 
him, than to take upon me the disagreeable office of being 
particular upon them, farther than by saying, that in this 
part of Palamede^ he was short of Powel, and missed a 
good deal of the loose humour of the character, which the 
other more happily hit. But, however, he was young, 
erect, of a pleasing aspect, and, in the whole, gave the 
town, and the stage, sufficient hopes of him. 1 ought to 
make some allowances, too, for the restraint he must natu¬ 
rally have been under, from his first appearance upon a new 
stage. But from that he soon recovered, and grew daily 
more in favour, not only of the town, but likewise of the 
patentee, whom Powcl, before Wilks’s arrival, had treated 
in almost what manner he pleased. 

Upon this visible success of Wilks, the pretended con¬ 
tempt which Powel had held him in, began to sour into 
an open jealousy ; he now plainly saw he was a formidable 
rival, and, which more hurt him, saw, too, that other people 
saw it; and therefore found it high time to oppose, and 
be troublesome to him. But Wilks happening to be as 
jealous of his fame as the other, you may imagine such 
clashing candidates could not be long without a rupture. 
In short, a challenge, I very well remember, came from 
Powel, when he was hot-headed; but, the next morning, he 
was cool enough to let it end in favour of Wilks. Yet 
however the magnanimity, on either part, might subside, the 
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animosity was as deep in the heart as ever, though it was not 
afterwards so openly avowed: for when Powel found that 
intimidating would not carry his point, but that Wilks, 
when provoked, would really give battle, he (Powel) grew 
so out of humour, that he cocked his hat, and in his pas¬ 
sion walked off to the service of the company in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. But there, finding more competitors, and that 
he made a worse figure among them, than in the company 
he came from, he staid but one winter with them, before 
he returned to his old quarters, in Drury-lane; where, after 
these unsuccessful pushes of his ambition, he at last became 
a martyr to negligence, and quietly submitted to the advan¬ 
tages and superiority which, during his late desertion, 
Wilks had more easily got over him, ^ 

* The father of George Powel was an actor in the king’s com¬ 
pany at the time of its junction, in 1682, with the duke’s, when, 
accompanying a few others of the old stock, he followed Mohun in 
hif fruitless oppo^tion to the cruel monopoly that had just been 
concluded. Powel’s access to tlie theatre was, therefore, easy; 
and we are intitled to suspect, though the time is not to be ascer¬ 
tained, that he began to act at a very early period. 

We can apply to no source but the pages of Cibber, for a record 
of those qualifications by which Powel was distinguished, the merit 
he displayed, or the estimation that attended him. Cibber’s enthu¬ 
siasm for Betterton clouded his best faculties, and many brilliant 

f 

gems have been sullied) that this precious diamond might exclu¬ 
sively sparkle. 

Some arc reproached that others may be blamed (1). 

There cannot be a justifiable suspicion that the great and gene¬ 
rous Betterton was less than Cibber has depicted 1^, but we have 
indisputable testimony that several of his cotemp^raries were more 
tlian he has recorded. His stiff, reluctant praise of AVilks has been 

(1) Earl of Stirling’s tragedy of “ Crasus." 
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However trifling these theatrical anecdotes may seem, tu 
a sensible reader, yet as the different conduct of these rival 

immeasurably Iieightened, and to this estimable actor he admits that 
Powel, in the best natural requisites, was proudly superior. Powel 
was an actor whom Rich, his employer, preferred to any he had 
ever seen; and in the advertisement to plays attached to the first 
edition of the “ Spectator,” published in 1711 and 1712, his name, 
under the management of Dogget, Cibber, and Wilks, was placed 
to many important characters (2). Even, according to Cibber’s 
allowance, when Powel was appointed to the principal parts aban¬ 
doned by Betterton and his revoltcrs, they were parts for which, 
whether serious or comic, he had both elocution and humour. It 
is remarked by Davies, (3) that Cibber “ seems to have hated 
Powel,” and if so, we have a ready clue to the neglect and aspe¬ 
rity with which he has treated him. 

Powel succeeded Betterton, it is supposed, in the part of Hot- 
spur, when that excellent comedian exchanged its choleric attri¬ 
butes, in his declining years, for the gaiety and humour of Falstaff. 
Edgary in “ King Lear,” was also one of his most successful cha¬ 
racters, but of this, owing to his irregularities, he was dispossessed 
by Wilks. To such a height, indeed, was the intemperance of 
this actor carried, that Sir John Vanbrugh, in his preface to the 
“ Relapse,” 4to, 1697, speaking of Powel’s Worthy, has e.xposed 
it in the following manner: 

One word more about the bawdy, and 1 have done. I own the first night 
this thing was acted, some indecencies had like to hare happened; but it was 
not my fault. The fine gentleman of the play, drinking his mistress’s health 
in Nantes brandy, from six in the morning to the time he waddled on upon 
the stage in the evening, had toasted himself up to such a pitch of vigour, I 
confess I once gave up Amanda for gone, and am since, with all due respect 
to Mrs. Rogers, very sorry she escaped; a certain lady, (let no one take it to 
herself that is handsome) who highly blames the play, for the barrenness of 
the conclusion, would then have allowed it a very natural close. 


(2) Lear, Leon, Falstaff, &c. 

(3) “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” vol. 2, p. 322. 
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actors may be of use to others of the same profession, and 
from thence may contribute to the pleasure of the public ; 

To the folly of intoxication he added the horrors of debt, and 
was so hunted by the Sherifis^ officers, that he usually walked the 
streets with a sword (sheathed) in his hand, and if he saw any of 
them at a distance, he would roar out, “ Get on the other side 
the way, you dog The bailiff, who knew his old customer, would' 
obligingly answer, “ We do not want you now. Master Powel.” 
Harassed by his distresses, and unnerved by drink, it is hardly to be 
wondered at if his reputation decreased, and his ability slackened; 
but that his efforts were still marked by ii possession of the very 
highest qualities that criticism can attest, is proved by the follow¬ 
ing extract from the “ Spectator 

Having spoken of Mr. Powel us sometimes raising liimsclf applause from . 
the ill taste of an audience, I must do him the justice to own, that he \i excel¬ 
lently formed for a tragedian, and, when he pleases, deserves the admiration 
of the best judges.—^No. 40. 

Addison and Steele continued their regard for this unhappy 
man as long as they could render him any service, and that he 
acted Porlius^ in Catu,’*’ on its appearance in 1713, must have 
been with the authoris approbation. The last trace we have of 
Powel is confined to a playbill, for his benefit, in the year 1717, 
since when no vestige^ has been found of his careen He lies 
buried, it has been said, in the vault of St. Clemcnt-Danes; but 
though the period of his death may be fixed not far from the date 
of this document, it cannot be minutely ascertained. 

In the intervals of excess Powel found time for repeated lite¬ 
rary labour, having written four plays, and superintended the pub¬ 
lication of three more. Ilis fault was too great a passion for 

V 

social pleasure, but tliougli the irregylarities this passion produced, 
disabled him from exerting the talents he was allowed to possess, 
still his excellence on the stage is not to be disputed. He was 
esteemed at one period of his life a rival to Betterton, and had the 
prudence of his conduct been equal to the vigour of his genius. 
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let that be my excuse for pursuing them. 1 must, therefore, 
let it be known, that though in voice and ear, nature had 
been more kind to Powel, yet he so often lost the value of 
them, by an unheedful confidence, that the constant wake¬ 
ful care and decency of Wilks, left the other far behind in 
the public esteem and approbation. Nor was his memory 
less tenacious than that of Wilks; but Powel put too much 
trust in it, and idly deferred the studying of his parts, as 
school-boys do their exercise, to the last day; which com¬ 
monly brings them out proportionably defective. But Wilks 
never lost an hour of precious time, and was, in all his parts, 
(jcrfect to such an exactitude, that I question, if in forty 
years he ever five times changed or misplaced an article, in 
any one of them. To be master of this uncommon diligence, 
is adding to th(! gift of nature, all that is in an actor’s 
power; and this duty of studying perfect, whatever actor is 
remiss in, he will proportionably find, that nature may have 
been kind to him in vain: for though Powel had an assurance 
that covered this neglect, much better than a man of more 
.modesty might have done, yet, with all his intrepidity, 
very often the diffidence, and concern for what he was to 
saj/, made him lose the look of what he was to be. While, 
therefore, Powel presided, his idle example made this 
fault so common to others, that I cannot but confess, ih the 
g(;neral infection, 1 hud my share of it; nor was my too 
critical excuse for it a good one, viz, that scarce one part 
in five, that fell to my lot, was worth the labour. But to 

he would have heldy as well as reached, that lofty station for which 
nature had designed him. 

If the testimony of Aston can be relied on, Powel was born in 
the year 1658, being incidentally mentioned by that facetious 
writer, in a pamphlet already quoted, as Betterton's junior by 
three and twenty years. 

R 
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show respect to an audience is worth the best actor's labour, 
and his business considered, he must be a very impudent 
one, that comes before them with a conscious negligence of 
what he is about. But Wilks was never known to make 
any of these venial distinctions, nor, however barren his 
part might be, could bear even the self-reproach of favour¬ 
ing his memory; and 1 have been astonished to see him 
swallow a volume of froth and insipidity, in a new play, 
that we were sure could not live above three days, though 
favoured and recommended to the stage, by some good 
person of quality. Upon such occasions, in compassion to 
his fruitless toil and labour, I have sometimes cried out 
with Cato, “Painful pre-eminence!” So insupportable, 
in my sense, was the task, when the bare praise of not 
having been negligent was sure to be the only reward of it. 
But so indefatigable was the diligence of Wilks, that he 
seemed to love it, as a good man docs virtue, for its own 
sake; of which the following instance will give you an ex- 
tniordinaiy proof. 

In some new comedy, he happened to complain of a 
crabbed speech in his part, which, he said, gave him more 
trouble to study than all the nst of it had done; upon 
which he applied to the author, cither to soften or shorten 
it. The author, that he might make the matter quite easy 
to him, fairly cut it all out. But, when he got home, from 
the rehearsal, Wilks thought it such an indignity to his 
memory that anything should be thought too hard for it, 
that he actually made himself perfect in that speech, though 
he knew it was never to be made use of. From this singu¬ 
lar act of supererogation, you may judge how indefatigable 
the labour of his memory must have becit, when his profit 
and honour were more concerned to make use of it. 

But besides this indispeiisiblc quality of diligence, W ilks 
had the advantage of a sober character in private life, which 
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Powcl not having the least regard to, laboured under the 
unhappy disfavour, not to say contempt, of the public, to 
whom his licentious courses were no secret. Even when 
he did well, that natural prejudice pursued him; neither 
the hero, nor the gentleman; the young Ammon,* nor the 
Dorimant,^ could conceal, from the conscious spectator, 
the true George Powel. And this sort of disesteem, or 
favour, every actor will feel, and more or less, have his 
share of, as he has or has not a due regard to his private 
life and reputation. Nay, even false reports shall affect 
him, and become the cause, or pretence at least, of under¬ 
valuing, or treating him injuriously. Let me give a known 
instance of it, and at the same time, a j ustiheation of myself 
from an imputation that was laid upon me, many years 
before I quitted the theatre, of which you will sec the con¬ 
sequence. 

After the vast success of that new species of dramatic 
poetry, the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” the year following, 1 was 
so stupid as to attempt something of the same kind, upon a 
quite diflerent foundation, that of recommending virtne and 
innocence, which I ignorantly thought, might not have a 
less pretence to favour, than setting greatness and authority 
in a contemptible, and the most vulgar vice and wickedness 
in an amiable, light. But behold how fondly I was mis¬ 
taken ! “ Love in a Riddle” (for so my new-fangled per¬ 

formance was called) was as vilely damned and hooted at, 
as so vain a presumption, in the idle cause of virtue, could 
deserve. Yet this is not what I complain of: I will allow 
my poetry to be as much below the other, as taste or cri¬ 
ticism can sink it; 1 will grant, likewise, that the applauded 
author of the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” (whom I knew to be an 
honest good-natured man, and who, when he had descended 
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to write more like one, in the cause of virtue, had been rts 
unfortunate as others of that class;) 1 will grant, I say, 
(hat in his Beggar’s Opera,” he had more skilfully grati¬ 
fied the public taste, than all the brightest authors that ever 
wrote before him ; and I have sometimes thought, from the 
modesty of his motto, “ iVos /icec novimus esse nihilj*' that 
he gave them that performance as a satire upon the depra¬ 
vity of their judgment, (as Ben Jonson, of old, was said to 
give his “ Bartholomew Fair,” in ridicule of the vulgar taste, 
which had disliked his “ Sejanus,”) and that, by artfully 
seducing them to be the champions of the immoralities he 
himself detested, he should be amply revenged on their 
former severity and ignorance. This were indeed a triumph 
which even the author of “ Cato” might have envied. 
“ Cato,” it is true, succeeded, but reached not, by full 
forty days, the progress and applauses of the ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.” Will it, however, admit of a question, which of 
the two compositions a good writer would rather wish to 
have been the author of? Yet, on the other side, must we 
not allow, that to have taken a whole nation, high and low, 
into a general ajjplause, has shown a power in poetry, 
which, though often attempted in the same kind, none but 
this one author could ever yet arrive at? By what rule, 
then, are we to judge of our true national taste? But, to 
keep a little closer to ray point. 

The same author, the next year, had, according to the 
laws of the land, transported his hero to the West Indies, 
in a second part to the “ Beggar’s Operabut so it hap- 
]X'ncd, to the surj)rise of the public, (his second part was 
forbid to come upon the stage. Various were the specu¬ 
lations upon this act of jjower: some thouglit that the 
author, others that the town, was hardly dealt with; a 
third sort, who, perhaps, had envied him the success of his 
first part, aflirmcd, when it was printed, that, whatever the 
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intention might be, the feet was in his favour; that he had 
lieen a greater gainer, by subscriptions to his copy, than 
he could have been by a bare theatrical presentation. 

Whether any part of these opinions were true, I am not 
concerned to determine or consider; but how they affected 
me, I am going to tell you. Soon after this prohibition, my 
performance was to come upon the stage, at a time when 
many people were out of humour at the late disappoint¬ 
ment, and seemed willing to lay hold of any pretence of 
making a reprisal. Great umbrage was taken that I was 
permitted to have the whole town to myself, by this abso¬ 
lute Ibrbiddance of what they had more mind to have 
l)een entertained with. And, some few days before my bau¬ 
ble was acted, 1 was informed that a strong party would be 
made against it: this report I slighted, as not conceiving 
why it should be true; and when I was afterwards told 
what was the pretended provocation of this party, 1 
slighted it still more, as having less reason to suppose any 
persons could believe me capable (had I had the power) of 
giving such a provocation. The report, it seems, that had 
run against me was this ; that to make way for the success 
of my own play, 1 had privately found means, or made in¬ 
terest, that the second part of the Beggar’s Opera” 
might be suppressed. What an involuntary compliment did 
the reporters of this falsehood make me, to suppose me 
of consideration enough to influence a great officer of shite, 
to gratify the spleen or envy of a comedian, so fer as to rob 
the public of an innocent diversion, (if it were such) that 
none but that cunning comedian might be suffered to give 
it them. This is so very gross a supposition, that it needs 
only its own senseless f^pe to confound it; let that alone, 
then, be my defence against it. But against blind malice, 
and staring inhumanity, whatever is upon the stage has 
no defence. There, they knew, 1 stood helpless, and 
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and exposed to whatever they might please to load or 
asperse me with. I had not considered, poor devil! that, 
from the security of a full pit, dunces might be critics, 
cowards valiant, and apprentices gentlemen. Whether any 
such were concerned in the murder of my play, I am not 
certain; for I never endeavoured to discover any one of its 
assassins; I cannot afford them a milder name, from their 
unmanly manner of destroying it. Had it l)ecn heard, they 
might have left me nothing to say to them; ’tis' true, it 
faintly held up its wounded head a second day, and would 
have spoken for mercy, but was not suffered. Not even the 
presence of a royal heir apparent could protect it. But 
then T was reduced to be serious with them; their clamour, 
then, became an insolence, which 1 thought it my duty, by 
the sacrifice of any interest of my own, to put an end to. 
I therefore quitted the actor for the author, and, stepping 
forward to the pit, told them, “ That since I found they 
were not inclined that this play should go forward, I giive 
them my word, that after this night, it should never be acted 
again : but that, in the meantime, I ho|)ed they would con¬ 
sider in whose presence they ^verc, and, for that reason at 
least, would suspend w'hat tariher marks of their displeasure 
they might imagine 1 had deserved.” At this there was a 
dead silence; and, after some little pause, a lew civilised 
hands signified their approbation. When the play went 
on, I observed about a dozen persons, of no extraordinary 
appearance, sullenly walked out of the pit; after which, 
every scene of it, while uninterrupted, met with more ap¬ 
plause than my best hopes had expected. But it came too 
late : peace to its manes ! I had given my word it should 
fall, and I kept it, by giving out another play for the next 
day, though I knew the boxes were all let for the same 
again. Such, then, was the treatment I met with : how 
much of it, the errors of the play might deserve, I refer to 
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the judgment of tlliosc who may have curiosity and idle time 
enough to read it. But if I had no occasion to complain 
of the reception it met with from its quieted audience, 
surely it can be no great vanity, to impute its disgraces, 
chiefly, to that severe resentment which a groundless re* 
port of me had inflamed. Yet those disgraces have left 
me something to boast of, an honour preferable even to the 
applause of my enemies. A noble lord came behind the 
scenes, and told me, from the box where he was in waiting, 

That what I said to quiet the audience was extremely 
well taken there ; and that I had been commended for it, 
in a very obliging manner.” Now, though this was the 
only tumult that I have known to have been so effectually 
appeased, these fifty years, by anything that could be said 
to an audience, in the same humour, 1 will not take any 
great merit to myself upon it; because when, like me, you 
will but humbly submit to their doing you all the mischief 
they can, they will, at any time, be satisfied. 

I have mentioned this particular fact, to inforce what 1 
before observed, that the private character of an actor will 
always, more or less, affect his public performance. And 
if I suffered so much, from the bare suspicion of my hav¬ 
ing been guilty of a base action, what should not an actor 
expect, that is hardy enough to think his whede private 
character of no consequence ? I could offer many more, 
though less severe, instances of the same nature. I have 
seen the most tender sentiment of love, in tragedy, create 
laughter, instead of compassion, when it has been applica¬ 
ble to the real engagements of the person that uttered it. 

I have known good parts thrown up, from an humble con¬ 
sciousness that something in them might put an audience 
in mind of what was rather wished might be forgotten: 
those remarkable words of Evadne^ in the “ Maid’s Tra¬ 
il 4 
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gedy”—A maidenhead, Amintor, at my years ?”—have 
sometimes been a much stronger jest, for being a true one. 
But these are reproaches, which, in all nations, the theatre 
must have been used to, unless we could suppose actors 
something more than human creatures, void of faults or 
frailties. It is a misfortune, at least, not limited to the 
English stage. I have seen the better-bred audience, in 
Paris, made merry even with a modest expression, when it 
has come from the mouth of an actress, whose private chtir- 
acter it seemed not to belong to. The apprehension of 
these kind of fleers, from the witlings of a pit, has been 
carried so far in our own country, that a late valuable ac¬ 
tress* (who was conscious her beauty was not her greatest 
merit) desired the warmth of some lines might be abated, 
when they have made her too remarkably handsome: but 
in this discretion she was alone; few others were afraid of 
undeserving the finest things that could be said to them. 
But to consider this matter seriously, I cannot but think, 
at a play, a sensible auditor would contribute all he could 
to his being well deceived, and not siificr his imagination so 
far to wander from th(; well-acted character before him, as 
to gratify a frivolous spl(!cn, b\ mocks or personal sneers, 
on the performer, at the expense of his better entertain¬ 
ment. But I must now take up Wilks and Powel again, 
where I left them. 

Though the contention for superiority between them 
seemed about this time to end in favour of the former, yet 
the distress of the patentee (in having his servant his mas¬ 
ter, as Powel had lately been,) was not much relieved by 
the victory; he had only changed the mean, but not the 
malady: for Wilks, by being in possession of so many 
good parts, fell into the common error of most actors, 


* Most probably Mrs. Oldfield. 
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that of overrating tlicir merit, or never thinking it is so 
thoroughly considered as it ought to be ; which generally 
makes them proportionably troublesome to the master, wlu>, 
they might consider, only pays them, to profit by them. 
The patentee, therefore, found it as difficult to satisfy the 
continual demands of Wilks, ns it was dangerous to refuse 
them; very few were made <hat were not granted, and as 
few were grantt'd as were not grudged him : not but our 
good master was as sly a tyrant as ever was at the head cjf 
a theatre; for he gave the actors more liberty and fiwvcr 
days’ pay than any of his predecessors; he w ould laugh 
with them over a bottle, and bite them in their bargains: 
he kept them poor, that they might not be able to rebel; 
and sometimes m<*rry, that they might not think of it; all 
their articles of agreement had a clause in them that he was 
sure to creep out at, rjfs. their respective salaries were to 
be paid in such manner and proportion as others of the 
same company were ]jaid; wliicii, in effect, made them 
all, when he pleased, but limited sharers of loss, and him¬ 
self sole proprietor of profits; and this loss or profit they 
only had such verbal accounts of, as he thought proper to 
give them. It is true, he would sometimes advance them 
money, (but not more than he knew, at most, could be 
due to them) upon their bonds; upon which, whenever 
they were mutinous, he would threaten to sue them. This 
was the net we danced in ft)r sev'eral years: but no wonder 
wc were dupes, while our master was a lawyer. This 
grievance, however, Wilks was resolved, for himself at 
least, to remedy at any rate; and grew daily more intract¬ 
able, for every day his redress w'as delayed. Here our 
master found himself under a difficulty he knew not well 
how to get out of; for as he was a close subtle man, he sel¬ 
dom made use of a confident in his schemes of sovern- 
tnent; but here the old (*xp('dient of delay would stand 
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him in no longer stead; Wilks must instantly be complied 
with, or Powel come again into power. In a word, he 
was pushed so home, that he was reduced even to take my 
opinion into his assistance, for he knew I was a rival to 
neither of them; perhaps, too, he had fancied that, from 
the success of my first play, I might know as much of the 
stage, and what made an actor valuable, as either of them: 
he saw, too, that though they had each of them five good 
parts to my one, yet the applause which in my few I had 
met with, was given me by better judges than, as yet, had 
approved of the best they had done. They generally mea¬ 
sured the goodness of a part by the qauntity or length of it: 
I thought none bad for being short, that were closely natural; 
nor any the better for being long, without that valuable qua¬ 
lity. Jlut, in this, I doubt, as to their interest, they judged 
lietter than myself; for I have generally observed that those 
who do a great deal not ill, have been preferred to those 
who do but little, though never so masterly. And there¬ 
fore I allow, that while there were so few good parts, and 
as few good judges of them, it ought to have been no won¬ 
der to me that, as an actor, I was less valued by the master 
or the common people than either of them : all the advan¬ 
tage I had of them was, that by not being troublesome, I 
had more of our master’s personal inclination than any actor 
of the male sex ; and so much of it, that 1 was almost the 
only one whom, at that time, he used to take into his parties 
of pleasure; very often d and sometimes in apartie 

quarree. These, then, were the qualifications, however 
good or bad, to which may be imputed our master’s having 
made choice of me, to assist him in the difficulty under which 
he now laboured. He was himself sometimes inclined to set 
lip Powel again as a check upon the overbearing temper of 
Wilks : though, to say truth, he liked neither of them; but 
w'as still under a necessity that one of them should preside ; 
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though he scarce knew which of Ihe two evils to chuse. 
This question, when I happened to be alone with him, was 
oft(;n debated in our evening conversation; .nor, indeed, 
did I find it an easy matter to know which party I ought to 
recommend to his election. 1 knew they were neither of 
them well-wishers to me, as in common they >verc enemies 
to most actors, in proportion to the merit that seemed to 
be rising in them. But as 1 had the prosperity of the stage 
more at heart than any other considenition, I could not be 
long undetermined in my opinion, and therefore gave it to 
our master, at once, in fiivour of Wilks. I, with all the 
force I could muster, insisted, that ifPowel were preferred, 
the ill example of his negligence and abandoned character 
(whatever his merit on the stage might be) would reduce 
onr company to contempt and beggary; observing, at the 
same time, in how much better order onr affairs went for¬ 
ward, since Wilks came among us, of which I recounted 
several instances, that arc not so necessary to tire my reader 
with. All this though he allowed to be true, yet Powcl, he 
said, was a better actor than Wilks, when he minded his 
business; that is to say, when he was, what he seldom was, 
sober. But Powel, it seems, had a still greater merit to 
him, which was, (as he observed) that when affairs were in 
his hands, he had kept the actors quiet, without one day’s 
pay, for six weeks together, and it was not every body could 
do that; “ for you see,” said he, “ Wilks will never be easy, 
unless I give him his whole pay when others have it not, 
and what an injustice would that be to the rest, if I were 
to comply with him ! How do I know, but then they may 
be all in a mutiny, and mayhap (that was his expression) 
with Powel at the head of them ?” By this specimen of our 
debate, it may be judged under how particular and merry a 
government the theatre then laboured. To conclude, this 
matter ended in a resolution to sign a new agreement with 
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Wilks, which entitled him to his full pay of l()ur potinds a 
week, without any conditional deductions. How far soever 
my advice might have contributed to our master’s settling 
his afhiirs upon this fotit, I never durst make the least 
merit of it to Wilks, well knowing that his great heart 
would have taken it as a mortal affront, had I, thongli 
never so distantly, hinted that his demands had needed any 
assistance but the justice of them. From this time, then, 
Wilks became first minister, or bustle-master general ol’ 
the company. He now seemed to take new delight in 
keeping the actors cltwe to their business; and got every 
play revived with care, in w hich he had acted the chief 
part in Dublin: ’tis true, this might be done with a parti¬ 
cular view of setting off himself to advantage, but if, at the 
same time, it served the company, he ought not to want our 
commendation: now, though my own conduct neither had 
the appearance of his merit, nor the reward that flillow'ed 
his industry, I cannot help observing, that it showed me, to 
the best of my power, a more cordial commonwealth’s man. 
His first views, in serving himself, made his service to the 
whole but an Incidental merit. whereas, by my prosecuting 
the means to make him easy in his pay, unknown to him, or 
without asking any favour for myscltj at the same time, I 
gave a more unquestionable proof of my prcfc'rring the 
public to my private interest: from the same principle 1 
never murmured at whatever little parts fell to my share, 
and though I knew it would not recommend me to the fa¬ 
vour of the common people, I often submitted to play 
wicked characters, rather than they should be worse done 
by weaker actors than myself. But, perhaps, in all this 
patience under my situation, I supported my spirits by a 
conscious vanity ; for I fancied I had more reason to value 
myself upon being sometimes the confident and companion 
ofour inastiT, than Wilks had in all the more public fa- 
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vours he had fx<t>rted from him. I imagined, too, there 
was sometimes as much skill to be shown in a short part, as 
in the most voluminous which he generally made choice of; 
that even the coxcombly follies of a Sir John Daw, might 
us well distinguish the capacity of an actor, as all the dry 
enterprises and busy conduct of a 7* ruewU, Nor could I 
have any reason to repine at the superiority he enjoyed, 
when 1 considered at how dear a rate it was purchased, at 
the continual expense of a rc.stlcss jealousy, and fretful im¬ 
patience. These were the passions that, in the height of 
his successes, kept him lean to his last hour, while what 1 
wanted in rank or glory was amply made up to me in ease 
and cheerfulness. Jiut let not this observation either lessen 
his merit, or lift up my own ; since our different tempers 
n (Tc not in our choice, but equally natural to both of us. 
To be employed on the stage was the delight of hi.s life ; to 
be justly excused from it was the joy of mine: 1 loved 
ease, and he pre-eminence : in that he might be more com¬ 
mendable. Though he often disturbed me, he seldom 
could do it without more disordering himself: in our dis- 
putes his warmth could lc.ss bear truth than I could support 
manifest injuries : he would hazard our undoing to gratify 
his passions, though otherwise an honest man ; and I rather 
chos(i to give up my reason, or not see my \\ rong, than ruin 
our community by an equal rashnc'ss. By this opposite 
conduct, our accounts at the end of our labours stood thus: 
while he lived, he wjjs the elder man, when he died, he was 
not so old as I am : he* never left the stage till h(! left the 
world: 1 never so well enjoyed the world, as when I left 
th(^ stage : he died in possession of his wishes; and I by 
having had a less choleric ambition, am still tasting mine in 
health and liberty. But as he, in a great measure, woi'e 
out the organs of life, in his inc<;ssant labours to gratify tlx' 
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public, the many whom he gave pleasure to will always 
owe his memory a favourable report. Some £icts, that will 
vouch for the truth of this account, will be found in the 
sequel of these memoirs. If I have spoken with more free¬ 
dom of his quondam competitor Powel, let my good inten¬ 
tions to future actors, in showing what will so much concern 
them to avoid, be my exense for it: for though Powel had 
from nature much more than Wilks; in voice and ear, in 
elocution, in tragedy, and humour in comedy, greatly the 
advantage of him ; yet, as 1 have observed, from the neg¬ 
lect and abuse of those valuable gifts, he suffered Wilks to 
be of thrice the service to our society. Let me give another 
instance of the reward and favour which, in a theatre, dili¬ 
gence and sobriety seldom fail of. Mills the elder grew into 
the friendship of Wilks, with not a great deal more than 
those useful qualities to recommend him: he was an honest, 
qniet, careful man, of as few faults as excellencies, and 
Wilks rather chose him for his second in many plays, than 
an actor of perhaps greater skill, that was not so laboriously 
diligent. And from this constant assiduity. Mills, with mak- 
ing^to himself a friend in Wilks, was advanced to a larger 
sidary than any man-act<»r had en joyed, during my time on 
the stage. I have yet lo offer a more happy recommenda¬ 
tion of t<imi)erance, which a late celebrated actor ^vas 
warned into, by the misconduct of Powel. About the year 
that Wilks returned from Dublin, Booth, who had com¬ 
menced actor upon that theatre, came over to the com¬ 
pany in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; he was then but an under- 
graduiite of the buskin, and as he told me himself, had been 
for some time too frank a lover of the bottle; but having 
had the happiness to observe into what contempt and dis¬ 
tresses Powel had plunged himself by the same vice, he 
was so struck with the terror of his example, that he fixed 
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a resolution (which, from that time to the end of his days, 
he strictly observed) of utterly reforming* it; an uncommon 
act of philosophy in a young man, of which, in his fame 
and fortune, he afterwards enjoyed the reward and benefit. 
These observations I have not merely thrown together as a 
moralist, but to prove that the briskest loose liver or intem¬ 
perate man, though morality were out of the question, can 
never arrive at the necessary excellencies of a good or use¬ 
ful actor. 
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The Patentee Drury-lane witer than hie actore.-^Hie particu¬ 
lar mam^yement.—The author eontinuee to write playe .— 
Why.—The beet dramatic poete ceneured by Jeremy Colliert 
in hie “ Short View of the Stage''—It hae a good effect.—The 
Maeter of the Rewle, from that time, cavtioue in hie licensing 
of new plays.—A complaitU against him.—His authority 
founded upon custom only.—The late lawfor fixing thcd autho¬ 
rity in a proper person considered. 

THOUGH the master of our theatre had no conception 
himself of theatrical merit, either in authors or actors, yet 
his judgment was governed by a saving rule in both. He 
looked into his receipts for the value of a play, and from 
common fame he judged of his actors. But, by whatever 
rule he was governed, while he had prudently reserved to 
himself a power of not paying them more than their merit 
could get, he could not be much deceived by their being 
over or under>valued. In a word, he had, with great skill, 
inverted the constitution of the stage, and quite changed 
the clumiiel of profits arising from it; formerly, when there 
was but one company, the proprietors punctually paid 
the actors their appointed salaries, and took to themselves 
only the clear profits: but our wiser proprietor took first 
out of every day’s receipts two shillings in the pound to 
himself, and left their salaries to be paid only as the less or 
greater deficiencies of acting, according to his own ac¬ 
counts, would permit. hat seemed most extraordinary 
in these measures was that, at the same time, he had per- 
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siiaded us to be contented with our condition, upon his 
assuring' us that, as fast as money would come in, we should 
all be paid our arrears: and that we might not have it 
always in our power to say he had never intended to keep 
his word, 1 remember, in a few years after this time, he 
once paid us nine days in one week: this happened when 
the “ Funeral; or, Grief a la Mode,” was first acted, with 
more than expected success. Whether this well-timed 
bounty was only allowed us, to save appearances, I will 
not say: but if that was his real motive for it, it was too 
costly a frolic to be repeated, and was, at least, the only 
grimace of its kind he vouchsafed us; we never having 
received one day more of those arrears, in above fifteen 
years’ service. 

While the actors were in this condition, I think I may 
very well be excused in my presuming to write plays, which 
T was forced to do, for the support of my increasing femily, 
my precarious income, as an actor, being then too scanty to 
supply it with even the necessaries of life. 

It may be observable, too, that my muse and my spouse 
were equally prolific; that the one was seldom the mother 
of a child, but in the same year the other made me the fa¬ 
ther of a play: I think we had a dozen of each sort between 
us; of both which kinds, some died in their infancy,' arid 
near an equal number of each were alive when 1 quitted 
the theatre. But it is no wonder, when a muse is only 
called upon by family duty, she should not always rejoice 
in the fruit of her labour. To this necessity of writing, 
then, I attribute the defects of my second play, which 
coming out too hastily, the year after my first, turned to 
very little account. But having got as much by my first 
as I ought to have expected fi’om the success of them both, 
1 had no great reason to complain: not but, I confess, so 
bad was my second, that I do not chuse to tell you the 
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name of it; and that it might be peaceably tbrgolten, 1 
have not given it a place in the two volnracs of those I pub¬ 
lished in quarto, in the year 1721. And whenever T took 
upon me to make some dormant play of an old author, to 
the best of my judgment, fitter for the stage, it^ was, ho¬ 
nestly not to be idle that set me to work; as a good house¬ 
wife will mend old linen, when she has not better employ¬ 
ment : but when I was more warmly engaged by a subject 
entirely new, I only thought it a good subject, when it 
seemed worthy of an abler pen than my own, and might 
prove as useful to the hearer, as profitable to myself: there¬ 
fore, whatever any of my productions might want of skill, 
learning, wit, or humour, or hou'cver unqualified 1 might 
be to instruct others, who so ill governed myscll'; yet such 
plays (entirely my ow'n) were not wanting, at least, in 
what our most admired writers seemed to neglect, and 
without which, I cannot’allow the most taking play to be 
intrinsically good, or to be a work nimn which a man of 
sense and probity should value himself; I mean when they 
do not, as well prodesfc, as delectare ^—give profit with 
delight. The utile dutci was, of old, equally the point; 
and has always bt^en my aim, however wide of the mark, 
I may have shqtmy arrow. It has often given me amaze¬ 
ment, that our best authors of that time could think the 
wit and spirit of their scenes could be an excuse for mak¬ 
ing the looseness of them public. The many instances of 
their talents so abused, are too glaring to need a closer 
comment, and are sometimes too gross to be recited. If, 
then, to have avoided this imputation, or rather to have 
had the interest and honour of Virtue always in view, 
can give merit to a play, I am contented that my readers 
should think such merit the all that mine have to boast of. 
Libertines of mere wit and pleasure may laugh at these 
grave laws that would limit a lively genius, but every sen- 
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sible hon(;st maiij conscious of their truth and use, will 
give those ralliers smile for smile, and show a due contempt 
lor their nierrinient. 

But while our authors took these extraordinary liberties 
with their wit, I remember the ladies were then observed 
to be decently afraid of venturing bare-faced to a new 
comedy, till they had been assured they might do it, i^ith- 
oiif the risk of an insult to their modesty : or, if their curi¬ 
osity were too strong for their patience, they took care, 
at least, to save appearances, and rarely came upon the 
first days of acting but in masks, (then daily worn, and 
admitted in the pit, the side-boxes, and gallery) which 
custom, however, had so many ill consequences attending 
it, that it has been abolished these many years. 

These immoralities of the stage had, by an avowed in¬ 
dulgence, been creeping into it ever since King Charles’s 
time ; nothing that was loose could then be too low for it: 
the London Cuckolds,” the most rank play that ever 
succeeded, was then in the highest court favour. In this 
almost general corruption, Dryden, whose plays were more 
famed for their wit than their chastity, led the way, which 
he fiiirly confesses, and endeavours to excuse, in his epi- 
logiie to the Pilgrim,” revived in 1700 for his benefit, in 
his declining age, and fortune. The following lines of it 
will make good my observation. 

Perhaps the Parson* stretch’d a point too far. 

When with our theatres he wag’d a war. 

He tells you, that this very moral age 
Receiv’d the first infection from the stage. 

But sure, a banish’d court, with lewdness fraught. 

The seeds of open vice returning brought; 


♦ Mr. Collier. 
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Thus lodg’d (as vice by great example thrives) 

It first debauch’d the daughters, and the wives: 

London, a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 

The poets, who must live by courts or starve. 

Were proud, so good a government to serve, 

• And mixing with bufibons, and pimps, profane. 

Tainted the stage, for some small snip of gain : 

For they, like harlots under bawds profess’d, 

Took all th’ungodiy pains, and got the least. 

Thus did the thriving malady prevail. 

The court, its head, the poets but the tail. 

The sin was of our native growth, ’tis true. 

The scandal of the sin was wholly new. 

Misses there were, but modestly conceal’d; 

Wl)itehall the naked Venus first reveal’d, 

Where, standing as at Cyprus, in her shrine. 

The strumpet was ador’d with rites divine, &c. 

This epilogue, and the prologue to the same play, written 
by Dryden, I spoke myself, which not being usually done 
by the same person, 1 have :i mind, while I think of it, to 
let you know on what occasion they both fell to my share, 
and how other actors w'ere affected by it. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, who had given some light touches 
of his pen to the Pilgprim,” to assist the benefit day of 
Dryden, had the disposal of the parts, and I being then, as 

r 

an actor, in some fiivour with him, he read the play, first, 
with me alone, and was pleased to offer me my choice of 
what 1 might like best for myself in it. But as the chief 
characters were not (according to my taste) the most shin¬ 
ing, it'was no great self-denial in me, that 1 desired he 
would first take care of those who were more difficult to be 
pleased; I therefore only chose, for myself, two short inci¬ 
dental parts, that of the Stuttering Cook^ and the Mad 
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Englishman, in wl»ich homely characters I saw more mat¬ 
ter for delight, than those that might have a better pretence 
to the amiable: and when the play came to be acted, I was ' 
not deceived in my choice. Sir John, upon my being con¬ 
tented with so little a share in the entertainment, gave me 
the epilogue to make up my mess; which being lYritten so 
much above the strain of common authors, I confess I was 
not a little pleased with. And Dryden, upon his hearing 
me repeat it to him, made me a ferther compliment of 
trusting me with the prologue. This so particular dis¬ 
tinction was looked upon by the actors as something too 
extraordinary. But no one was so impatiently ruffled at it 
as Wilks, who seldom chose soil words when he spoke of 
any thing he did not like. The most gentle- thing he said 
of it was, that he did not understand such treatment; that 
for his part he looked upon it as an affront to all the rest of 
the company, that there should be but one out of the whole 
judged fit to speak either a prologue, or an epilogue. To 
quiet him, I offered to decline either in his fevour, or both, 
if it were equally easy to the author: but he was too much 
concerned to accept of an offer that had been made to ano¬ 
ther in preference to himself, and which he seemed to think 

his best way of resenting, was to contemn. But from that 

% 

time, however, he was resolved, to the best of his power, 
never to let the first offer of a prologue escape him ; which 
little ambition sometimes made him pay too dear for his 
success : the flatness of the many miserable prologues that 
by this means fell to his lot, seemed wofully unequal to the 
few good ones he might have reason to triumph in. 

1 have given you this fact, only as a sample of those fre¬ 
quent rubs and impediments I met with, when any step was 
made to my being distinguished as an actor ; and from this ' 
incident, too, you may partly see what occasioned so many 
prologues, aflor the death of Betterton, to fall into the hands 

s 3 
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of one spejiker : but it is not every successor to a vacant 
post that brings into it the talents equal to those of a pre¬ 
decessor. To speak a good prologue well is, in my opinion, 
one of the hardest parts, and strongest proofs, of sound elo¬ 
cution, of which, I confess, I never thought that any of the 
several who attempted it, showed themselves, by far, equal 
masters tb Betterton. Betterton, in the delivery of a good 
prologue, had a natural gravity, that gave strength to good 
sense; a tempered spirit, that gave life to wit; and a dry 
reserve in his smile, that threw ridictile into its brightest 
coloui^. Of these qualities, in the speaking of a prologue, 
Booth only had the first, but attained not to the other two : 
Wilks had spirit, but gave too loose a rein to it, and it was 
seldom he could speak a grave and weighty verse harmo¬ 
niously : his accents were fn^quently too sharp and violent, 
which sometimes occasioned his eagerly cutting off half the 
sound of syllables, that ought to have been gently melted into 
the melody of metre : in verses of humour, too, he would 
sometimes carry the mimicry ferthcr than the hint would 
bear, even to a trifling light, as if himself were pleased to sec 
it so glittering. In the truth of this criticism, I have been 
confirmed by those whose judgment 1 dare more confidently 
rely on than my own. Wilks had many excellencies, but 
if we leave prologue-speaking out of the number, he will 
still have enough to have made him a valuable actor. And 
I only make this exception from them, to caution others 
from imitating what, in his time, they might have too im¬ 
plicitly admired. But I have a word or two more to say 
concerning the immoralities of the stage. Our theatrical 
writers were not only accused of immorality, but profaiie- 
ness; many flagrant instances of which were collected and 
published by a non-juringclergyman, Jeremy Collier, in his 
“ View of the Stage,” &c.,* about the yenr 1697. IIow- 

* Steele, in the “ Tattler,” No. 8, recuniniends the stage as an 
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ever just his charge against the authors that then wrote for 
it might be, 1 cannot but think his sentence against the stage 

easy and agreeable method of making a polite and moral gentry, 
which would end in rendering the rest of the people regular in their 
conduct, and ambitious of laudable undertakings. The business of 
plays, observes Collier, in strict consonance with this remark, is 
to recommend virtue and discountenance vice; to show the uncer¬ 
tainty of human greatness, and the unhappy conclusions of violence 
and injustice; to expose the singularities of pride, to repress affecr 
tation, to make falsehood contemptible; and, in short, to bring in¬ 
famy and neglect upon every bad thing that deserves their visita¬ 
tion,” This is that “ apt use of a theatre,” in which all moralists 
must agree, and the only diflercncc that exists in their efiTorts to 
maintain it, has sprung from the manner in which the blasphemy 
and indecencies of the theatre were view'ed. 

Indignant at the lewdness and debauchery by which the stage 
was disgraced, Mr. Collier proceeded, from a consideration of its 
design, to trace and exhibit the evils by w'liich that design was per¬ 
verted, He saw that our dramatic poets were writing from another 
principle, and tliough he owned the value of that power with which 
they were invested, he denounced the evils that were flowing from 
its utter misapplication. The advantages of show, musfe, action, 
and eloquence, to use liis own forcible flgure, were now in the ene- 
my^s hands, and, like captured cannon, being pointed the wrong 
way, by the very strength of the defence the mischief was made 
(he greater. To manifest the trutli of his complaint, he undertook 
to prove the misbehaviour of the stage, with respect to morality and 
religion, and though his remarks upon both points were sometimes 
rude, intolerant, and fanatical, he certainly substantiated variofis 
gross irregularities, that the objects of his severity were unable to 
defend. * 

It lias been admitted, that many authors in high esteem with the 
public, had written in a style which warranted the censure of 
every [person who felt the least dislike of profaneness and immo¬ 
rality. The leading dramatists of the day were severely handled, 

s 4 
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itself is unequal: returmatiun he thinks too mild a treatment 
for it, and is therefore for laying his axe to the root of it. If 
this were to be a rule of judgment for olFcnces of the same 
nature, what might become of the pulpit, where many a se¬ 
ditious and corrupted tciicher has been known to cover the 
most pernicious doctrine with the mask of religion ? This 
puts me in mind of what the noted Jo. llayns, the comedian, 
a fellow of a wicked wit, said upon this occasion; who 
being asked what could transport Mr. Collier into so blind a 
zeal for a general suppression of the stage, when only some 
particular author had abused it; whereas the stage, he 
could not but know, w'as generally allowed, when rightly 
conducted, to be a delightful method of mending our mo¬ 
rals ? “For that reason,” replied Hayns: “Collier is by- 
profession a moral-mender liiraself, and two -of a trade, you 
know, can never agree.” 

The authors of the “ Old Bachelor,” and of the “Re¬ 
lapse,” were those whom Collier most laboured to convict 
of immorality ; to which they severally published their re¬ 
ply : the first seemed too much hurt, to be able to defend 

and though several replies to his book were immediately made 
such was the soundness of his arguments, and the pleasantry of his 
humour, that Mr. Collier succeeded in a sudden, thorough, perma¬ 
nent reformation of the prevailing excesses. His chapter upon the 
treatment of the clergy, in which he contends for their exemption 
as a class, from the just raillery their vices might provoke, is a piece 
of bigotry that shames his powerful understanding; and the zeal with 
which he advocates a total suppression of the stage, though setting 
out with an acknowledgment of its value, merely proves to what a 
pitch of absurdity and error the best minds may be carried by reli¬ 
gious mistake. Mr. Collier's “ View” is not to be tried, however, 
by its failings; they may be many and palpable, but the good he 
achieved was so great and lasting, that his work deserves the very 
wannest admiration in which it has ever been lield. 
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himaelf, and the other felt him so little, that his wit only 
laughed at his lashes.* 

My first play of the “ Fool in Fashion,” too, being then 
in a course of success, pt^rhaps, for that reason only, this 
severe author thought ^j^self obliged to attack it; in 
which, I hope, he has shown more zeal than justice. His 
greatest charge against it is, that it sometimes uses the 
word “ Faith!” as an oath, in the dialogue ; but if “ faith” 
may as well signify our given word or credit, as our reli¬ 
gious belief, why might not his charity have taken it in the 
less criminal sense ? Nevertheless, Mr. Collier’s book was, 
upon the whole, thought so laudable a work, that King 
William, soon after it was published, granted him a" noh 
prosequi, when he stood answerable to the law for his 
having absolved two criminals, just before they were exe¬ 
cuted for high treason. And it must be farther granted, 
that his calling our dramatic writers to this strict account, 
had a very wholesome effect upon those who wrote after 
this time. They were now a great deal more upon their 
guard; indecencies were no longer wit; and, by degrees, 
the fair sex came again to fill the boxes on the first day of 
a new comedy, without fear or censure. But the Master 
of the Revels, who then licensed all plays for the stage, 
assisted this reformation with a more zealous severity than 
ever. He would strike out whole scenes of a vicious or 
immoral character, though it were visibly shown to be re¬ 
formed, or punished ; a severe instance of this kind falling 
upon myself, may be an excuse for my relating it. When 

* “ Congreve’s pride was hurt by Collier's attack on plays, which 
all the world bad admired and commended; and no hypocrite 
showed more rancour and resentment, when unmasked, than this 
author, so greatly ccIcbraU'd for s\i cctness of temper, and elegance 
of manners.”—Dramatic Miscellanies,” vul. 3, p. 377. 
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“ King Richard the Third,” as I altered it from Shak- 
spearc, came from his hands to the stage, he expunged the 
whole first act, without sparing a line of it. This extraor¬ 
dinary stroke of a sic vo/o, occasioned my applying to him 
for the small indulgence of a sp^h or two, that the other 
four acts might limp on, with a little less sibsurdity. No! 
he had not leisure to consider what might be separately 
inoffensive. He had an objection to the whole act, and 
the reason he gave for it was, that the distresses of King 
Henry the Sixth, who is killed by Richard in the first act, 
would put w'cak people too much in mind of King tliuruts, 
then living in.France. A notable proof of his zeal for the 
govcniraent! Those who have read either the play or the. 
history, I dare say, will think he strained hard for the 
parallel. In a word, we were forced, for some few years, 
to let fhe play tak<! its fate, with only four acts divided into 
five ; by the loss of so considerable a limb, may not one 
modestly suppose it was robbed of, at least, a fifth part of 
that favour it afterwards met with ? For though this first act 
was at last recovered, and made the play whole agaui, yet 
the relief came too late to repay me for the pains I had 
taken in it. Nor did 1 ever hear that this zealous severity 
of the Master of the Revels was afterwards thought justi¬ 
fiable. But my good fortune, in process of time, gave me 
an opportunity to talk with my oppressor in my turn. 

The patent granted by his majesty King George the 
Firet, to Sir Richard Steele and his assigns, of which I wus 
one, made us sole judges of what plays might be proper for 
the stage, without submitting them to the approbation or 
license of any other particular person. Notwithstanding 
which, the Master of the Revels demanded liis fee of forty 
shillings, upon our acting a new one, though we had spared 
him the trouble of [rcrusing it. This occasioned my being 
deputed to him, to inquire into the right of his demand, 
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and to make an aRiiciddc end of our dispute. 1 confess I 
did not dislike the odicc; and told him, according to my in¬ 
structions, that I came not to defend even our own right, 
in prejudice to his: that if our patent had inadvertently 
super.seded the grant of any former power or warrant, 
whereon he might ground his pretensions, we would not 
insist upon our broad seal, but would readily answer his 
demands, upon sight of such his warrant, anything in our 
patent to the contrary notwithstanding. This I had reason 
to think he could not do; and when 1 found he made no 
direct reply to my question, I re])eated it with greater civi¬ 
lities, and offers of compliance, tilt 1 was forced in the end 
to conclude with telling him, that as his pretensions were 
not backed with any visible instrument of right, and as his 
strongest plea was custom, we could not so fiir extend our 
complaisance, as to continue his fees upon so slender a 
claim to them : and from that time, neither our plays nor 
his fees gave cither i>f us any farther trouble. In this nego¬ 
tiation 1 am the bolder to think justice was on our side, 
because the law lately passed,* by which the power of 

* The Abbe Lc Blanc, (1) who was in England at the time this 
law passed, has the following remarks upon it in his correspon¬ 
dence : 

“ This act occasioned an universal murmur in the nation, and 
was openly complained of in the public papers: in all the coffee¬ 
houses of London it was treated as an unjust law, and manifestly 
contrary to the liberties of the people of England. When winter 
came, and the play-houses were opened, that of Covent-garden 
began with three new pieces, which had been approved of by the 
Lord Chamberlain. There was a crowd of spectators present at 
the first, and among the number myself. The best play in the 

Cl) Mr. Garrick, when in Paris, refused to meet this writer, on account of 
the irreverence with which he had treated Shakspearc. 
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licensing plays, &c. is given to a proper pei’son, is a strong 
presumption that no law had ever given that power to any 
such person before. 

world would not have succeeded the first night. (1) There 
was a resolution to damn whatever might appear, the word hiss 
not being sufficiently expressive for the English. They always 
say, to damn a piece, to damn an author, &c. and, in reality, the 
word is not too strong to express the manner in which they receive 
a play which does not please them. The farce in question was 
damned indeed, withojt the least compassion: nor was that all, 
fur the actors were driven off the stage, and happy was it for the 
author that he did not fall into the hands of this furious assembly. 

As you arc unacquainted with the customs of this country, you 
cannot easily devise who were the authors of all this disturbance. 
Perhaps you may think they were schoolboys, apprentices, clerks, 
or mechanics. No, sir, they were men of a very grave and gen¬ 
teel profession; they were lawyers, and please you; a body of 
gentlemen, perhaps less honoured, but certainly more feared here 
than they are in France. Most of them live in colleges, (2) 
where, conversing always with one another, they mutually pre¬ 
serve a spirit of independency through the body, and with great 
ease form cabals. Those gontlemen, in the stage entertainments 
uf London, behave much like our footboys, in those at a fair. 
With us, your party-coloured gentry are the most noisy; but 
here, men uf the law have all the sway, if 1 may be permitted to 
call so those pretended professors of it, who are rather the organs 
of chicanery, than the interpreters of justice. At Paris the cabals 
uf the pit are only among young fellows, whose years may excuse 

(1) The action was Interrupted almost as soon as begun. In presence of a 
numerous assembly, by a cabal who had resolved to overthrow the first eifect 
of this act of parliament, though it had been thought necessary for the regu¬ 
lation of the stage. 

(2) Called here Inns of Court, as the two Temples, Lincoln's Inn, Cray's 
Inn, Doctor’s Commons, &c. 
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My having mentioned this law, which so immediately 
affected the stage, inclines me to throw out a fcw observa¬ 
tions upon it: but I must first lead you gradually through 

their folly, or persons of the meanest education and stamp; here 
they are the fruit of deliberations in a very grave body of people, 
who are not less formidable to the minister in place, than to the 
theatrical writers. 

“ The players were not dismayed, but sooh after stuck up bills 
for another new piece: there was the same crowding at Covent- 
garden, to which I again contributed. I was sure, at least, that if 
the piece advertised was not performed, I should have the pleasure 
(►f beholding some very extraordinary scene acted in the pit. 

Half an hour before the play was to begin, the spectators gave 
notice of their dispositions by frightful hisses and outcries, equal, 
perhaps, to what were ever heard at a Roman amphitheatre. I 
could not have known, but by my eyes only, that I was among an 
assembly of beings who thought themselves to be reasonable. The 
author, who had foreseen this fury of the pit, took care to be 
armed against it. He knew what people he had to deal with, 
and, to make them easy, put in his prologue double the usual dose 
of incense that is offered to their vanity; for there is an established 
tax of this kind, from which no author is suffered to dispense him¬ 
self. This author^s Wise precaution succeeded, and the men that 
were before so redoubtable grew calm; the charms of flattery, 
more strong than those of music, deprived them of all their fierce¬ 
ness. 

You see, sir, that the pit is the same in all countries: it 
loves to be flattered, under the more genteel name of being com¬ 
plimented. If a man has tolerable address at panegyric, they 
swallow it greedily, and are easily quelled and intoxicated by the 
draught. Every one in particular thinks he merits the praise that 
is given to the whole in general; the illusion operates, and the 
prologue is good, only because it is artfully directed. Every one 
saves his own blush by the authority of the multitude he makes 
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ilie fiicts and natural causes that made such a law necos- 
sar>. 

Although it had been taken for granted^ from lime imme- 


n part of, which is, perhaps, the only circumstance in which a man 
can think liimself not obliged to be modest. 

“ The author having, by Hattery, begun to tame this wild 
audience, proceeded entirely to reconcile it by the first scene of 
his performance. Two actors came in, one dressed in the English 
manner very decently, and the other with black eyebrows, jt 
ribbon of an ell long under his t hin, a bag-peruke i in moderately 
powdered, and his nose all bedaubed with snuff What English¬ 
man could not know a Frenchman by this ridiculous picture! Tlie 
common people of London xhink we are indeed such sort of 
folks, and of their own accord, add to our real follies all that their 
authors are pleased to give us. But when it was found, that the 
man thus equipped, being also laced down every seam of iiis 
coat, was nothing but a cook, tlic spectators were equally charm¬ 
ed and surprised. The author had taken care to make him 
speak all the impertinencies he could devise, and for that reason, 
all the impertinencies of his farce were excused, and the merit of it 
immediately decided. There was a long criticism upon our man¬ 
ners, our customs, and above all, upon our cookery. The excellence 
and virtues of English beef were cried up, and the author main¬ 
tained, that it-was owing to the qualities of its juice, that the Eng¬ 
lish w^ere so courageous, and had such a solidity of understand¬ 
ing, which raised them above all the nations in Europe; he pre¬ 
ferred the noble old English pudding beyond all the finest ragouts 
that were ever invented by the greatest geniuses that France 
has produced ; and all these ingenious strokes were loudly clapped 
by the audience. 

The pit, biassed by the abuse that was thrown on the French, 
forgot that they came to damn the play, and maintain the ancient 
liberty of the stage. They were friends with the players, and 
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morial, that no company of comedians, could act plays, &c. 
without the royal license, or protection of some legal autho¬ 
rity; a theatre wjis, notwithstanding, erected in (lood- 
man’s-Fields’*^, about seven years ago, where plays, without 
any such license, were acted for some time unmolested, and 
with impunity. After a year or two, this playhouse was 
thought a nuisance, too near the city; upon which the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen petitioned the crown to suppress 
it: what steps were taken, in favour of that petition, 1 
know not, but common fame seemed to allow from what 
liad, or had not been done in it, that acting plays in the 
said theatre was not evidently unlawful. However, this 
question of acting without a licensee, a little time after, 
came to a nearer decision in Westminster Hall. The occa¬ 
sion of bringing it thither was this : it happened that the 
purchasersf of the patent, to whom Mr. Booth and myself 

even with the court itself, and contented themselves with the pri¬ 
vilege left them, of lashing our nation as much as they pleased, in 
the room of laughing at the expense of the minister. The license 
of authors did not seem to be too much restrained, since the court 
did not hinder them from saying all the ill they could of the 
French, 

Intractable as the populace appear in this country, those who 
know how to take hold of their foibles, may easily carry their 
point. Thus is the liberty of the stage reduced to just bounds, 
and yet the English pit makes no farther attempt to oppose the 
new regulation. The law is executed without the least trouble, 
all the plays since having been quietly heard, and either succeeded, 
or not, according to their merit. 

* This theatre was erected in the year 1729, by a Mr. Odell, in 
defiance of a strong opposition raised by many residents in the 
neighbourhood. See an account of this person, and his project, in 
the “ Biographia Dramatica.” 

t Highmore and GifTard. 
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hRd sold our shares, were at variance with the comedians, 
that were then left to their government, and the variance 
ended, in the chief of those comedians deserting, and setting 
up for themselves, in the little house in the Haymarket, in 
1733, by which desertion the patentees were Very much 
distressed, and considerable losers. Their affairs being in 
this desperate condition, they were advised to put the act 
of the twelfth of Queen Ann,* against vagabonds, in force 
against these deserters, then acting in the Hayi iarket with¬ 
out license. Accordingly, one of their chief pertbrmers-j- 
was taken from the stage, by a justice of peace’s warrant, 
and committed to Bridewell as one within the penalty of the 
said act. VV hen the legality of this commitment was dis¬ 
puted in Westminster Hall, by all T could observe from the 
learned pleadings on both sides, (for I had the curiosit'^ to 
hear them) it did not appear to me that the comedian m) 
committed was within the description of tlm said act, he 
being a housekeeper, and having a vote for the Wesunin- 
ster members of Parliament. He was discharged, accord¬ 
ingly, and conducted through the hail, with the congratu¬ 
lations of the crowds that attended, and wished well to his 
cause. 

The issue of this trial threw me, at that time, into a very 


* It was ordained by this act “ that all persons prci ending them¬ 
selves to be patent-gatherers, or collectors for prisons, gaols, or 
hospitals, and wandering abroad for that purpose; all fencers, 
bearwards, common players of interludes, &c. should be deemed 
rogues and vagabonds.” This act was enforced, by explanation 
and amendment, in the year 1 Til. 

t This was Harper, a just and spirited comedian, who had the 
honour to compete with Quin in Falstaff, and the critics agreed, 
ujK^avis, “ that though the latter was more judicious, Harper 
more laughter.”—“ Life of Garrick,” vol. 1. ed. 1780. 
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odd reflection, viz. tlut if^cti^ {dajrs 
not make the performers Yagabm^, Qnlm 
from their habitations so to do, ho v particular was; 
of us three late managing actors, at the theatre 
in twenty years before had paid, upon an aveiage, a;f' 
twenty thousand pounds, to be protec|eid| 
a law that has not since appeared to be against ^s« ; 
whether wc might certainly have acted witbont any licei^ 
at all, I shall not pretend to determine; but this 1 havf, of 
my own knowledge, to say, that in Qtic^n Ann’s reigu the 
stage wiis in such confusion, and its affairs in such d&treasi, 
that Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Con^ve, after t|^ had 
held it about one year, threw up the management dr, if, as 
an unprof] tabic post, after which a license for acthig was 
not thought worth any gentleman’s asking for, and almost 
seemed to go a-begging, til! some time after, by the caie, 
application, and industry of three actom, it became so pros¬ 
perous, and the profits so considerable, that it created a 
new place, and a sinecure of a thousand pounds a-year^ 
which the labour of those actors constantly paid to sudt 
persons as had, from time to time, merit or interest endi^ 
to sret j^r names inserted as fourth managers in a fioehse 



t, for acting plays, &c.; a preferment that many 
a Sir Prancis Wronghead would have jumped at. But to 
go on with my story. This endeavour of the patentees to 
suppress the' comedians acting in the Haymarket proving, 
ineffectual, and no hopes of a reunion then appearing, the 
remains of the company left in Drury-lane were, reduced to 
a very low condition. At this time a third purchaser, 
Charles Fleetwood, Esq.,* stepped in; who, judging 

' • I. *,. * 


* The tranaactions of this period aife subsequent to 
which Cibber means to depict, and being brought in merely 
illustration of a legal principle, I shall abstain here from giviDg 
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best time to buy, Tvas. whein the stock was at the lowest 
price, struck.up a bargain at once, for five parts ib six of 
the patent; and, at the same time, gave the revolted come¬ 
dians their own terms td return, and come under his govern¬ 
ment in Drury-lane, where they now continue to act, at 
very ample salaries, as 1 am informed in 1738. But (as 1 
have observed) the late cause of the prosecuted comedian 
having gone so strongly in his fovour, and the house in 
Goodman’s Fields, too, continuing to act with as little autho¬ 
rity, unmolested; these so tolerated companies gave encou¬ 
ragement to a broken wit,* to collect a fourth company, 
who, for some time, acted plays in the Haymarket, which 
house the united Drury-lanc comedians had lately quitted. 

. This enterprising person, I say, (whom 1 do not chuse to 
name, unless it could be to his advantage, or that it were of 
importance) had sense enough to know that the best plays, 
with bad actors, would turn but to a very poor account, 
and therefore found it necessary to give the public some 
pieces of an extraordinary kind, the poetry of which, he 
conceived, ought to be so strong, that the greatest dunce of 
an actor could not spoil it. He knew, too, that as he was 
in haste to get money, it would take up less time to be in¬ 
trepidly abusive, than decently entertaining; that, to draw 
the mob after him, he must rake the channel, and pelt their 
superiors; that, to show himself somebody, he must come 
up fo Juvenal’s advice, and stand the consequence: 

Aude, aliquid brevibus Gyaris, et carcere dignum 

Si vis esse aliquis.^— 

J I 

Such, then, was Bie mettlesome modesty he set out with; 

V 

historieal notice of the stage, which may be rendered more fitly 
in another pbe^ . . . , 

- * Fiblding^ the nayeliat,who< Stiled bis actors the " Gr^i0o- 
gal’s compaiiy of coihediani.” 
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upon this principle he produced seyenii frank and free 
forces, that seemed to knock all distinctions of mankind (m 
the head: religion, laws, governments, priests;, judges, and, 
ministers, were all laid frat, at the feet of this herculean’ 
satirist, this Drawcansir in wit, that spared neither friend 
nor foe; who, to make his poetical feme unmOrtal, like ano¬ 
ther Erostratus, set fire to his sta^, by writing up to an 
act of parliament to demolish it. 1 shall not give the par¬ 
ticular strokes of his ingenuity a chance to be remembered, 
by reciting them; it may be enough to say, in general 
terms, they were so openly flagmnt, that the wisdom of the 
legislature thought it high time to take a proper notice of 
them. 

Haying now shown by what means there came to be four 
theatres, besides a fifth for operas, in London, all open at 
the same time, and that while they were so nura^ous it 
was evident some of them must have starved, unless they 
fed upon the trash and filth of buffoonmy and licentious¬ 
ness ; I now c(Hne, as 1 promised, to speak of that neces¬ 
sary law which has reduced their number, and prevents the 
repetition of such abuses, in those that remain open for the 
public recreation. 

While this law was in debate, a lively spirit, and un¬ 
common eloquence was employed against it.* It was 
urged, that one of the greatest goods we can enjoy, is 
liberty. (This we may grant to be an incontestible truth, 
without its being the least objection to this law.) It was 
that to bring the stage under the restraint of a 
was leading the why to an attack upon the! Ifrierty 



* The eloquence allud^ to was that of Lord Chesterfield,'^6 
delivered a speech against this restrictive bill, which haS raft ^- 
mortal evidence to the intrepidity of his spirit, ai^ the splendw 
of his understanding. 
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of the press. This amounts but to a jealousy at best, 
Which I hope and believe all honest Englishmen have as 
much reason to think a groundless, as to fear it is a just, jea- 
Idhsy: for the sta^ and the press, 1 shall endeavour to 
show, are very different weapons to wound with. If a 
great man could be no more injured, by being personally 
ridiculed, or iq^de contemptible, in a play, than by the 
‘iame matter only printed, and read against him, in a pam¬ 
phlet, or the strongest verse; then indeed the stage and 
the press might pretend to be upon an equal foot of liberty: 
but when the wide difference between these two liberties 
comes to be explained and considered, 1 dare say we shall 
find the injuries from one, capable of being ten times more 
severe and formidable than from the other: let us see, at 
least, if the case will not be vastly altered. Read what 
Mr. Collier, in his “ Defence of the Short View of the 
Stage,” &c. page 25, says to this point: he sets this differ¬ 
ence in a clear light. These are his words: 


The satire of a comedian, and another poet have a different 
eflect upon reputation: a character of disadvantage, upon the 
stage, makes a stronger impression than elsewhere: reading is ^t. 
bearing at second-hand; now hearing, at best, is a more 
conveyance, than sight. For, as Horace observes, 


Sflgzuns irritant aaimnm, demissa per'aurpm, 
Qam qtm sunt ocnlis Bubjecta fiddibuB. 






The eye is much more affecting, and strikes deeper into ^ me¬ 
mory, than the ear: besides, upon the stage, both the senses are 
in coojifoction. The Ufe of the actor fortifies the object, aii^ 
awjdcens. the mind to take hold of it.—Thus a dramatic abuse is 


nvettad, m the audience; a jest is improved into argument, and 
laying, groirs up/into reason: thus a character of scandal be- 
con^ almost indelible; a man gjoes for a blockhead, upon con¬ 
tent, and he Umt is made a fool m a play, is often made one 
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for his life. It is trm, he passes for such only apiOBg tte preju¬ 
diced and unthinking; but these are no inconsidei^ble division,of 
mankind. For these reasons,* I humbly conceive the stage standf 
in need of a great deal of discipline and restraint; to'give jUiem 
an unlimited range, is in effect to make them masten of all 
moral distinctions, and to lay honour and religion at theilr mercy. 
To show greatness ridiculous, is the way to lose the use, and abate . 
the value of the quality. Things made little in jest, will soon be 
so in earnest; for laughing and esteem are seldom bestowed on 
the same object. 

w 

If this was truth and reason (as sure it was) forty yrars 
ago, will it not carry the sam6 conviction with it to the^ 

t * 

days, when there came to be a much stronger call for a- 
reformation of the stage than when this author wrote 
against it, or perhaps than was ever known since the Eng¬ 
lish stage had a being ? And now let us ask another ques¬ 
tion. Docs not the general opinion of mankind suppose 
that the honour and reputation of a minister is, or' ought 
to be, as dear to him as his life ? Yet when the law, in 
Queen Ann’s time, had made even an unsuccessful attempt- 
upon the life of^ a minister capital, could any reason be 
found that the feme and honour of his character should not 
be undejf &qual protection ? Was the wound that Guiscard 
g^e to the late Lord Oxford, when a minister, a greater 
injury than the theatrical insult which was offered to a 
later minister, in a more valuable part—^his character ? 
Was it hot as high time, then, to take this dangerous 
weapon of mimical insolence and defemation out of the 
hands of a mad poet, as to wrest the knife from the lifted 
hand of a murderer ? And is not,that law of a milder na¬ 
ture which prevents a crime, than that which punishes it, 
liter it is committed ? May not one think.it amazing that 
the liberty of defeming lawful power and dignity shordd 
have been so eloquently contended for; or, especially, 
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that this libefty oi^ht to triumph in a theatre, where the 
most able, the most innocent, and most upright person 
^tmist himself be, while the wound is given, defenceless ? 
How long must a man so injured lie bleeding, before the 
peih and anguish of his dune (if it suffers wrongMly) can 
be diqpdled ? Or say, he had deserved reproof and public 
accusation, yet the weight and greatness of his office never 
can deserve it from a public stage, where the lowest ma¬ 
lice, by saucy parallels and abusive inuendoes, may do 
every thing but name him: but, alas, liberty is so tender, 
so chaste a virgin, that, it seems, not to suffer her to do 
irrqiarable injuries, with impunity, is a violation of her! 
It cannot surely be a principle of liberty, that would turn 
the stage into a Court of Inquiry, that would let the partial 
applauses of a vulgar audience give sentence upon the 
conduct of authority, and put impeachments into the mouth 
of a JJarlequin? Will not every impartial man think 
that malice, envy, fretion, and misrule, might have too 
much advantage over lawful power, if the range of such, a 
stage liberty were imlimited, and insisted on to be enrolled 
among the glorious rights of an English subject ? 

. I remember much such another antient liberty, which 
many of the good people of England were once extremely 
fond of; 1 mean that of throwing squibs and crackers •at 
all spectators, without distinction, upon a Lord Mayor’s 
day; but about forty years ago a certain noblemai^ hap¬ 
pening to have one of his eyes burnt out by thap irds- 
chievous merriment, it occasioned a penal la#*w pre¬ 
vent those sorts of jests from being laughed at for the 
future i yet 1 have never heard that the most zealqus 
patriot ever thought such a law was the least restraint upon 
our liberty^ . 

If 1 am asked, why 1 am so voluntary a champion for 
the honour of this law that has limited the number of play- 
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houseS) and which now 'can no iloriger concern. jaiCj as a 
professor of ihe stage, 1 rq^y,* that, it, bang A law .so 
nearly relating to the theatre, it seems not aii alL io 

my history to.have taken notice of it; and as I have.%&er 
promised to give the public a true portri^. 9f nay nnndl, I 
ought feirly to let them see how fer 1 am, or ana^not, a 
blockhead, when 1 pretend to talk of serious matters, that 
may be judged so fiir Edwve my capacity i nor will it in the 
least discompose me, whether my observations are con¬ 
temned or applauded. A blockhead is not always an 
unhappy fellow, and if the world will not flatter; ns, we 

can flatter ourselves; perhaps, too, it will be as difficult to 

« ^ 

convince us we are in the wrong, as that you wiser gentle¬ 
men are one tittle the better for your knowledge. It is yet 
a question with me, whether we we^ heads have not .as 
much pleasure, too, in giving our shallow reason a little 
exercise, as those clearer lurains have, that are allowed to 
dive into the deepest doubts and mysteries; to reflect, or 
form a judgment upon remarkable things past, is as delight¬ 
ful to me, as it is to the gravest politician to penetrate uito 
what is present, or to enter into speculations upon what is, 
or is not likely to come. ' Why are histories written, if all 
men are not to judge of them ? Therefore, if my reader 
has no more to do than I have, 1 have a chance for his 
being as .willing to have a little more upon the same subject, 
as 1 am to give it him. 

When direct^ ju-guments against this bill were found too 
weak, recourse was had to dissuasive ones: it was said, 
that this restraint upon the stage would not remedy the 
evil complained of: that a play refused to be licensed, 
would still be printed, with double advantage, when it 
should be insinuated, that it was refused, for some strcdues 
of wit, &c., and would be more likely, then, to have its 

4 

effect among the people. However natural this conse- 

t4 
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qRgRpe loay seem, 1 doubt it will be very difficult to give 
a jicinted satire, or libel, fialf the force or credit of au 
acted one. The most artful, or notorious lie, or stramcd 
allQsion, that ever slandered a great man, may be read, by 
smne pet^e, a smile of contempt, or, at worst, U 
cm; ingKwe but one person, at once: but when the 
wovidl of the same plausible stuff shall be repeated on a 
thfftiie} the, ^t of it among a crowd of hearers is liable to 
be ovm'valura, and may unite and warm a whole body of* 
the malicious, or ignorant, into a plaudit; nay, the partial 
- claps of only twenty ill-minded persons, among several 
hundreds of silent hearers, shall be, and often have been, 
mistaken for a general approbation, and frequently draw 
into their party the indifferent, or innpprchcnsive, who 
rather than be thought not to understand the conceit, will 
laugh with the laughers, and join in the triumph. But, 
alas, the quiet reader of the same ingenious matter, can 
only like for himself; and the ix)ison has a much slower 
operation upon the body of a people, when it is so retailed 
putj than when sold to a full audience by wholesale. The 
single reader, too, may happen to be a sensible, unpre¬ 
judiced person;' and then the merry dose meeting with the 
. antidote of a sound judgment, perhaps may have no opera¬ 
tion at all; with such a one, the wit of the i^t ingenious 
satire, will only by its intrinsic truth or value gmn upon 
his approbation; or if it be worth an answer, a pruitcd 
falsehood may possibly be confounded by printed proo& 
against it. But against contempt and scandal, heightened 
and coloured by the skill of an actor, ludicrously infusing 
it into a multitude, there is no immediate defence to be 
made,' 0 r equal reparation to be had for it; for it would be 
but a poor satis&ction, at last, after lying long patient 
under the uijury, that time only is to show (which would 
probably be the case) that the author of it was a desperate 
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indigent', thiit did it for bread. How much ^ dangerous 
or oficnsive,^ then, is the written than the aCted scandal. 
The impression the comedian gives to it is a kind d€mb]& 
stamp upon the poet’s paper, that raises it to ten tunes 
intrinsic value. Might we not strengthen this argument^' 
tc^io, even by tlie eloquence that seemed to have opposed* 
tliis law ? I will say for myself, at least, that when I came' 
to iread the printed arguments against it, I could scarcely be-- 
lievc they were the same, that had amazed, and raised 
such admiration in me, when they had the advantage of 
a lively elocution, and of that grace and spirit which gave 
strength and lustre to them, in the delivery. ^ 

Upon the whole, if the stage ought ever to have been re¬ 
formed ; if to place a power somewhere of restraining its 
immoralities, was not inconsistent with the Uberties of a ci¬ 
vilised people, (neither of which, surely, any moral roan of 
sense can dispute) might it not have shown a spirit too 
poorly prejudiced, to have rejected so rational a law, only 
because the honour and office of a minister might happen, 
in some small measure, to be protected by it ? 

But however little weight there may be in the observa¬ 
tions I have made upon it, 1 shall for my own part always 
thiiik them just; unless 1 should live to see, (which I do not 
expect) someTuture set of upright miuisters use their ut¬ 
most endeavours to repeal it. 

And now we have seen the consequence of what many 
people are apt to contend for, variety of playhouses, how 
was it possible so many could honestly subsist, on what 

was fit to be seen ? Their extraordinary number, of course, 
reduced them to live upon the gratification of such'hdsrers 
as they knew would be best pleased with public .dffcmcc; 
and public offence, of what kind soever, will' alw&ys be'd 
good rcak)n for making laws to restrain it. 

^o conclude, let tts now consider this law in a qtiife dif- 
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fcrent'. light; let uS'leave the-pcditical part of it quite out of 
the question : what advanta^ could either the spectators of 
^^ys, or the masters of playhouses have gained, by its hav¬ 
ing never been made ? How could the same stock of plays 
supply ,^r theatres, which (without such additional en¬ 
tertainments as a nation of common sense oOght to be 
ashamed of) could not well support two ? Satiety must haVe 
been the natural consequence of the same plays being twice 
as oftefi repeated as now they need be; and satiety puts an 
end to all tastes that the mind of man can delight in. Had, 
therefore, this law been made seven years ago, I should 
not have parted with my share in the patent under a thou¬ 
sand pounds more, than I received for it; so that, as for as 
1 am able to judge, both the public, as spectators, and the 
patentees, as undertakers, are, or might be, in a way of 
being better entertained, and more considerable gainers 
by it. 

I now return to the. state of the st^e, where 1 left it, 
about the year 1697, from whence this pursuit of its immo¬ 
ralities has led me forther than 1 first designed to have fol¬ 
lowed it. 
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CHAP. IX. 

A Bntall apology for writing on.—The d^erent state <f the two 
companies .— Wilks invited over from Dublin.—Esteourt from 
the same stage, the winter following.—Mrs. Oldfield! s first ad^ 
mission to the TheatreRoyal.—Her eharaeter. — T%egreat theatre 
in the Haymarket built, for Betterton*s company.—It answers 
not tlusir expectation.—Some observations upon it.—A theatri¬ 
cal state secret. 


I NOW begin to doubt that the gaieiS du cceur in which 
I first undertook this work, may have drawn r^ine into a 
morb laborious amusement than 1 shall know how to away 
with :* for though I cannot say 1 have yet jaded my va¬ 
nity, it is not impossible but, by this time, the most candid 
of my readers may want a little breath; especially when 
they consider that all this load 1 have heaped upon their 
patience, contains but seven years of the forty-three I passed 
upon the stage; the history of which period 1 have enjoined 
myself to transmit to the judgment (or oblivion) of poste¬ 
rity. However, even my dulness will find somebody to do 
it right: If my reader is an ill-natured one, he will be as 
much pleased to find me a dunce in my old age, as possibly 
he may have been to prove me a brisk blockhead in my 


* To away ynth.'^ Ttiis expression is scriptural. It occurs in 
the book of M Isaiah,” and having .jiieen adopted by Shakspeare, 
has occasioned some very ignorant surprise among ift commen- 
tatora < 
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youth: but if he has no gall to gratify, and would (foe his 

“ * * « 

stiside amuseincDt) as well know how the playhouses went 
I qp forty ago, as how they do now, 1 will honestly tell 
I him.^rest of my story as well as 1 can. Lest therefore 
: the Jiequent digressions that have broken in upon it may 
: hj^o ^tah^ed his memory, I must beg leave just to throw 
. together the heads of what 1 have already given him, that 
he may again recover the clue of my discourse. 

Let him, then, remember, from the year 166S to 1682,* 

; the-various fortune of the (then) King’s and Duke’s two 
iamous Companies; their being reduced to one united; the 
distinct characters I have given of thirteen actors, which, 
in the year 1690 were the most fomous, then, remaining of 
them; the cause of their being again divided in 1695, and 
the consequences of that division, till 1697; from whence 1 

shall lead them to our second union in-hold! let me see • 

•-ay, it was in that memorable year, when the two king¬ 

doms of England and Scotland were made one. And I re¬ 
member a particular that conhrms me I am right in my 
ichronology; for the play of “ Hamlet” being acted soon 
after, Estcourt, who then took upon him to say any thing, 
added a fourth line to Sbakspeare’s prologue to the play, in 
: that play, which originally consisted but of three; but Est¬ 
court made it run thus: 

/ 

For us, and for our tragedy. 

Thus stooping to your clemency, 

[This being a year of unity,] 

We beg your hearing patieiHly. 


* Ffim 1662 to 1682.] Cibber says, “ from 1660 to 1684,” 
but as the King^sahd DuiceV’ two famous companies, were not; 


embodied ^ the spring 1662, and nnited in November, 16g4, 
I have cor^ted his erfoneous dates. 
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This new chronological line coming unexpectedly upon the 
audience, was received with applause, though siev^ral grave 
faces looked a little out of humour at it. However, By this 
fact, it is plain, our theatrical union happened in 1707* 
But to speak of it, in its place, I must go a little back agaih. 

From 1697, to this union, both companies went on, 
without any memorable change in their affairs, unless It 
were that Betterton’s people (however good in their kind) 
werennost of them too far advanced in years to mend; and 
though we, in Drury-lane, were too young to be excellent, 
we were not too old to be better. But what will not satiety 
depreciate ? For though I must own and avow, that, in our 
highest prosperity, 1 always thought we were gimtly their 
inferiors; yet, by our good fortune of being seen in quite 
new lights, which several new>wrltten plays had shown us 
in, wc now began to make a considerable stand ag;ainst them. 
One good new play, to a rising company, is of inconceivable 
value. In << Oroonoko,” and (why may 1 not name ano¬ 
ther, though it be my own ?) in “ Love’s Last Shift,” and 
in the sequel of it, the “ Relapse,” several of our people 
showed themselves in a new style of acting, in which na¬ 
ture had not as yet been seen. 1 cannot here forget a mis¬ 
fortune that bcfel our society, about this time, by the loss 
of a young actor, Hildebrand Horden,* who was killed at 
the bar of the Rose tavern, in a frivolous, rash, accidental 
quarrel; for which a late resident at Venice, Colonel Bur¬ 
gess, and several other persons of distinction, took Uieir 
trials, and were acquitted. This young man had almost 
every natural gift: that could promise an excellent actor; he 
had, besides, a good deal of tablewit and humour, with a 
handsome person, and was every day rising into public fit- 

v 

* Horden was a respectable scholar,- and compliroented Powd, 
in a Latin encomium, on his “ Treacherous Brothers.” 
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voitir; Before he \ras baried, it was observable that, two dr' 
thi^ days together, several of the fair sex, well dressed, 
came io masks, (then frequently worn> and <some in their 
own coachesj to v£sit tiiis theatrical hero, in his shrowd. 
He' was the eider son of Dr. Hordoi, minister of Twick¬ 
enham^ in' Middlesex. But this misfortune was soon re¬ 
paired, by the return of Wilks, from Dubhn, (who upon 
this young man’s death, was sent for over) and lived long 
enough among us to enjoy that approbation from which the 
other was so unhappily cut off. The winter following, Est- 
court, the fomous mimic, of whom 1 have already spoken, 

had the same invitation from Ireland, where he had com¬ 
menced actor. His first part here, at the Theatre Royal, 
was the Spanish Friar, in which, thoii^ he had remem¬ 
bered every look and motion of the late Tony Leigh, so far 
as to put the spectator very much in mind of him, yet it was 
visible through the whole, notwithstanding his exactness in 
the outlines^ the true spirit, that was to fill up the figure, 
was-not the same, but unskilfully daubed on, like a child’s 
painting upon the free of a mezzo-tintd: it was too plain to 
the judicious, that the conception was not his own, but im¬ 
printed in his memory by another, of whom he only pre¬ 
sented a dead likeness. But these were defects not so ob¬ 
vious to common spectators; no wonder, therefore, if by 
his being much sought after in private companies,* he met 
with a sort of indulgence, not to say partiality, for what he 
sometimes did upon the stage. 

In the year 1699, Mrs. Oldfield was first taken into the 
house, where she remained about a twdvemonth almost a 
mute, and unheeded, till Sir John Vanbrugh, who first re- 

# 

* Sought after in privatt companies.'] Estcourt is said in the 
** spectator,” to be ** wholly employed in the agreeable service of 
wit and wine.’* 
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commended her, gave her the part of AUnda, in fte PiU 
grim” revised.N This gentle character happily becaiillB that 
want of confidence which is inseparable from young ban¬ 
ners, vrho, without it, seldom arrive to any excdlence:. 
notwithstanding, 1 own 1 was then so &r deceived in my 
opinion of her, that 1 thought she had little more than her 
per^n, that appeared necessary to the forming a good ac* > • 
tress; for she set out with so extraordinary a diffidence that 
it kept her too despondiiigly down, to a fwmal, plain, (not 
to say) flat manner of speaking. Nor could the silver tone 
of her voice, till after some time, incline my ear to any hope 
in her ffivour. But public approbation Ls the warm weather 
of a theatrical plant, which will soon bring it forward, to 
whatever perfeotion nature has designed it. However, Mrs. 
Oldfield (perhaps for want of fresh parts) seemed to come 
but slowly forward, till the year 1703. Our company, that 
summer, acted at Bath, during the residence of Queen Ann 
at that place. At that time it happened, that Mrs. Yet'* 
bruggen, by reason of her last sickness, (of which she some 
few months after died) was left in London; and though 
most of her parts were of coarse, to be disposed of, yet so 
earnest was the female scramble for them, that only one of 
them fell to the share of Mrs. Oldfield—that of Leonora, in 
Sir Courtly Nicea character of good plain sense, but 
not over elegantly written. It was in this part Mrs. Old¬ 
field surprised me into an opinion of her having all the in¬ 
nate powers of a good actress, though th^ were yet but in 
the bloom of what they promised. Before she had acted 
this part, 1 had so cold an expectation from her abilities, 
that she could scarcely prevail with me to rehearse with her 
th^ scenes she was chiefly, concerned in with Sir Courtly 
which I then acted.' Howev^, we ran them over, with a 
mutual iUadYertenCy of one another. 1 seemed careless, as 
OUnclUding that any assistance I could give her, would be to 
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., Uttle, or no purposM;; and she muttered out her words in a 
sort ofmiftj manner, at my low opinion of her. But when 

the play came to be acted, she had a just occasion to triumph 

\ ^ 

over ^ error of my jud^ent, by the (almost) amazement 
that her unexpected performance awaked me to; so for¬ 
ward and sudden a step into nature 1 had never seen; and 
what made her performance more valuable was, that 1 knew 
it all proceeded from her own understanding, untaught 
and unassisted by any one more experienced actor. Per¬ 
haps it may not be unacceptable, if 1 enlarge a little more 
upon the theatrical character of so memorable an actress. 

Though this part of Leonora, in itself, was of so little va¬ 
lue, that when she got more into esteem it was one of the 
several she gave away to iII^crior actresses, yet it was the 
first (as I have observed) that corrected my judgment of 
her, and confirmed me in a strong belief, tliat she could not 
fail, in very little time, of being what she was afterwards 
allowed to be, the foremost ornament of our theatre. Upon 
this unexpected sally, then, of the power and disposition of 
so unforeseen an actress, it was that I again took up the two 
first acts of the “ Careless Husband,” which I had written 
the summer before, and had thrown aside, in despair of 
having justice done to the character of Lady Betty Mod¬ 
ish, by any one woman then among us; Mrs. Verbruggen 
being noW in a very declining state of health, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle out of my reach, and engaged in another com¬ 
pany : but, as 1 have said, Mrs. Oldfield having throw# ^ 
out such new proffers of a genius, I was no^.longer at a Idi^. 
for support; my doubts were dispelled, ancT I had now a new 
c^l to finish it. Accordingly, the “ Careless Husband*’ 
took its fiite upon the'^age, the winter following, in 1704. 

r 

Whatever favourable reception ^is comedy has met with 
ftomi the public, it would be unjust in me not to place a 
large share of it to the account of Mrs. Oldfield •, not only 
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from the uncommon excellence of her action, but even from 

• 

her personal manner of conversing. There .are man^ sen.* 
timents in the character of Lady Betty Modish, tlmt jl iwy 
almost say, were originally her own, or only dressed a 
little more care than when they negligently fell frew l^er 
lively humour: had her birth placed her in a highet rank 
of life, she had certainly appeared in reality, what in Uus . 
play she only excellently acted, an agreeable gay woman of ' 
quality, a little too conscious of her natural attractions. 1 
have often seen her, in private societies, where women of 
the best rank might have borrowed some part of her be¬ 
haviour, without the least diminution of their sense or dig¬ 
nity. And this very morning, where 1 am now writing at 
Bath, November the IJth, 1738, the same words were said 
of her by a lady of condition, whose better judgment of her 
personal merit, in that light, has emboldened me to repeat 
them. After her success in this character of higher life, all 
that nature had given her of the actress seemed to have 
risen to its full perfection: but the variety of her power 
could not be known, till she was seen in a variety of charac¬ 
ters ; which, as fast as they fell to her, she equally excelled 
in. Authors had much more from her performance than 
they had reason to hope for from what they had written for 
her; and none had less than another, but as their genius 
in the parts they allotted her was more or less elevated. 

In the wearing of her person she was particularly fortu¬ 
nate ; her figure was always improving to her thirty-sixth 
year; but her excellence in acting was never at a stand: and 
the last new character she shone in, Lady Townly, was a 
proof that she was still able to do more, if more could ha^. 
been done for herl She had <me mark of good sense, rarely- 
known in any atitor of either sex but herself. I have^ob- 
served several with promising dispositions, very desirous of 
instruction at their first setting out; but no sooner had they 

u 
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(bund their least account in it, than they were ^Idfesirous of 
hpiilg left to their own capacity, which they then thought 
iroitld he disgraced by their seeming to want any fiirther 
aa^uitBsaice. But this was not Mrs. Oldfield’s way of think¬ 
ing ».(br, to the last year of her life, she never undertook 
any paSi.she liked, withoBtl)eing importunately desirous of 
haying all the helps in it, that another could possibly give 
her. By knowing so much herself, she found how much 
more there was of nature yet needful to be known. it 
was a hard matter to give her any hint that she was not able 
to take or improve. With all this merit,, she was tractable, 
and less presuming in her station, than several tl»t had not 
half her pretensions to be troublesome: but she lost nothing 
by her easy conduct; she had every thing she asked for, 
which she took care should: be always reasonable, because 
she hated as much to be grudged, as denied a civility. 
Upon her extraordinary action in the Provoked Hus-^ 
band,” the managers made her a present of fifty guineas 
more than her agreement, which never was more than a 
verbal one; for they knew she was above deserting them, 
tomigagc upon any.other stage, and she was conscious 
they would-never think it their interest to give her cause of 
complaint. In the li»t two. months of her illness, when she 
was no longmr able to assist them slm declkied receiving her 
wlary, though, by her agreement, she was intitled to it. 
Upon the whole she was, to the last scene she acted, the 
delight of .her spectators: why then may we not close her 
character with. the same indulgence^ with which Horace 
speaks of a omnmendaUe poem ? 

j 

Vbi plura nitent^-non ego paucie 
' ‘■ Offmdor maeuHt' — , 

'. Where, in the whole, such various beauties shine, 

’Twere idle upon errors to refine. 
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What nuNre might be said of her as an actr^, ma^ be 
found in the pre&ce to the Provoked Husband,’^ tb 
I refer the reader. ' 

With the acquisition, then, of so advanced a comedilldy 
as Mrs. Oldfield, and the addition of one w nluch in fi^our 
as Wilks, and by the visible improvement’ of our other 
actors, as Pinkethman, Johnson, Bullock, and 1 think L may 
venture to name myself in the number (but in what lanky i 
leave <to the judgment of those who have been my specta¬ 
tors) the reputation of our company began to get groui^ ; 
Mrs. Oldfield, and Mr. Wilks, by their frequently playing 
against one another in our best comedies, very hap^ly sup¬ 
ported that humour and vivacity which is so peculiar to 
our Engltdi stage. The French, our only modern compe¬ 
titors, seldom give us their lovers in such variqus lights: 
in their comedies, however lively a people they are by na¬ 
ture, their lovers are generally constant 8un];de sighers, both 
of a mind, mid equally distressed about the difficulties of 
their comingc together; which naturally makes thmr con¬ 
versation so serious, that they are seldom good company to 
their auditors: and though-1 allow them many'other 
beauties of which we are too negligent^ yet our variety of 
humour has excellencies that all tfaeii:' valuable dbser^nce 
of rules has never yet attaineii'^to. By these advantages, 
then, we began to have. an equal share of the polite sort of 
spectators, who for several years could not allow our 'conw 
pany to stand in any eompanson with the other. < But thea¬ 
trical favour, like public commerce) will sometimes -deceive 
the best judgments, by an imac 90 antoble change of its chan¬ 
nel ; the best commodities m not always known to^mect 
with the best- markets. To this decline of the (dd qom;^NUi^ 
many accidents might contribute; as the. too dis^t sifiuU; 
tion of their theatre; or their want of a better, for it was 
not then in the €x>ndition it now is; but small, and poorly 
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fitted up, mthin the walls of a Tennis quarte Court, which 
is of lesser sOrt, Booth, who was then a young actor 
among them, lute often told me of the difficulties Betterton 
, then laboured under, and complained of; how impractica¬ 
ble he ibund it, to keep their body to that common order 
which was necessary for their support; of their relying too 
much up<m their intrinsic merit; and though but few of 
them were young, even wh6n they first became their own 
nuisters, yet they were all now ten years older, and conse¬ 
quently more liable (o fall into an inactive negligence, or 
were only separately diligent, - for themselves, in the sole 
regard of their benefit plays; ’which several of their prin¬ 
cipals knew at worst, would raise them contributions that 
would more than tolerably subsist them for the current year. 
But as these were too precarious expedients to be always 
depended upon, and brought in nothing to the general sup¬ 
port of the numbers who were at salaries under them, they 
were reduced to have recourse to foreign novelties; 
L’Abbde, Balon, and Mademoiselle Subligny, three of the, 
then, most famous dancers of the French opera, were, at 
several times, brought over at extraordinary rates, to revive 
that sickly appetite which plain sense and nature had sa¬ 
tiated. But, alas, there was no recovering to a sound con¬ 
stitution by those mere costly cordials; the novelty of a 

* 

4ancc was but of a short duration, and perhaps hurtful in 
its consequence; for it made a play without a dance less 
endured, than it had been before, when such dancing was 
not to be had. But, perhaps, their exhibiting these no¬ 
velties n^ht be owing to the success we had met with in 
imnr more barbarous introducing of French mimics and 
Itti^lers the year before; Of which Mr. Rowe thus com- 
•j^dunsjli in his prologue to one of his first plays: 

Must Shakspeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, 

Be left for Scaramouch and. Harlequin ? 
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While the crowd, therefore, so fluctuated from one house 
to another, as their eyes were more or less.regaled than their 
ears, it could not be a question much in debate, whi^, had 
the better actors ; the merit of either seemed to be oj little 
moment; and the comph^int in the foregoing lines, though 
it might be just for a time, could not be a just one forever; 

4 

because the best play that ever was written, may tire by 
being too often repeated, a misfortune naturally attending 
the obligation to play every day; not that, whenever such 
satiety commences, it will be any proof of the play’s being a 
bad one, or'of its being ill. acted. In a word, satiety is sel¬ 
dom enough considered, by either critics, spectators, or 
actor's, as the true, not to say just, cause of declining au¬ 
diences to the most rational entertainments: and though I 
cannot say I ever saw a good new play not attended with 
due encouragement, yet to keep'a theatre daily open, with¬ 
out sometimes giving the public a bad old one, is more than, 
I doubt, the wit of human writers, or excellence of actors, 
will ever be able to accomplish. And, as both authors and 
comedians may have often succeeded, where a sound judg¬ 
ment would have condemned them, it might puzzle the 
nicest critic, living, to prove in what sort of excellence the 
true value of either consisted: for if their merit were to be 


measured by the full houses they may have brought; if the 
judgment of the crowd were infidlible, 1 am afraid we shall 
be reduced to allow, that the Beggar’s Ojiera” was the 
best-written play, and Sir Harry Wild-cAr^ as Wilks 
played it, was the best acted part, that ever our English 
theatre had to boast of. That critic, indeed, must be rigi4 


to a folly, that would deny cither of them their due praise, 

* 

when they severally drew such numbers after then^; all 
their hearers could not be mistaken; and yet, if they were 
all in the right, what sort of fiune will remain to th^ 
celebrated authors , and actors, that had so long and 
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deservedly been admired, before these were in being ? The 
only distinetidd I shall make between them is, that to write 
or act like the aothids dr acton of the latter end of the last 
cesit^ry, 1 amof pinion,w31 be found a for better pretence to 
sttCeesSj than to imitate these who have been so crowded to 
idthe beginning of this. All I 'would infer from this ex- 

pbrnation- is^ that though we had then the better audicmces, 

• * 

and might have more of the youiig World on our side, yet 
thb Was do sure proof that the other company were! dot, in 
the truth of action, greatly our superiors. These cider 
then, besides the disadvemtages t have mentioned, 
haviag’oulythe fewer true judges to admire thmu, naturally 
wanted the support of the' crowd, whose taste was to be 
pleased at a cheaper rate, and with coarser fare. To reco¬ 
ver them, therefore, to their due estimation, a new project 
was formed, of tmilding them a stately theatre in the Hay- 
market, by Sir John Vanbrugh, for which he raised a sub¬ 
scription of thiHy persons of ^(^ity, at oUc hundred pounds 
each, in consideration wheredllbvery subscriber, for his own 
life, was to be admitted to whatever entertainments should 
be publicly pmfinmed there, without farther payment for 
his eutrainoe. Of this theatre 1 saw the first stone laid, on 

which was ihsenbed 

# 

TKB 

LITTLE 

WHIG, 

in honour to a lady of extraordinary beauty, then the 
j^rated toast and pride of that'party. 

In the year 19t)6, when this house was finished, jfetfer- 
ton^n^bfs co-paitncrs dissaved their own agreement, .^d 
threw ' themselves under the direction of Sir John Van- 
bnigli Mr. Gongtevc; imagining, perhaps, that the 
condtict of two such eihinont authors might ^yc a more 
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prosperous turn ip. their conditioii.; tlmt.tiie plays |t;wQV^ld 
now be their interest,to.write.fiw them, 
thc town to a true, taste, .and be an adi^tageihati3ii||pM^^^ 
company could hope that, in the .i&teriin<^fj%ip^ii;<; 
plays cpuld- be written, the grandeur of tfarir hcmae^ v 
was a new spectacle, might ^ure the; ciowd to, suppmi^r,: 
them: but if th^ ivere their .views, we ehall see. that thesir^ '. 
dependence uppn them was too smiguine. As. to their 
prospect of new (days, I doubt it was not enough c<uisid»- 
ed, that good ones were [dants of a slow growth; and 

I 

though Sir John Vanbrugh had a very quick p<m, yet Mr. 
Congreve was too judicious a writer, to let any thing come 
hastily out of his hands: as to their other dependence, 
the house, they had not yet discovered that almost every 

4 

(Hoper quality and convenience of a good theatre had been 
sacrificed or neglected, to. show the spectator a vast, tri¬ 
umphal piece of architecture; and that the best play, for 
the reasons I am going to ojQ^ could not but be under 
great disadvantages, and be 1^ capable of. delighting the 
auditor there, than it could havd been in the plain theatre 
they came from. For what could their vast columns, their 
gilded cornices, their immoderate high rpofi avail, - when 
scarce one word in ten could be distinctly heard in it ? 
Nor had it, then, the form itmow stands in, which neces¬ 
sity, two or three years after, reduced it to. At the first 
opening it, the flat ceiling, that is now over the orchestra, 
was then a semi-oval arch, that sprung fifteen feet higher 
from above the cornice: the ceiling over the pit, too,- was . 
still more raised, .being one level lino from the highest 

upper gallery, to the front of the atage 
the fionTnbxes were a continued semi-circle, to !tlpa..balFn:i 

walls of the house on each side: this extraordinai^ . 1 ^ ^ 

1 ^ \ 

superfluous space occasioned such an undulation froini#i0. 
voice of every actor, that, generally, what they said sound- 

u 4 
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ed like the gabbling of so many people in the lofty aisles 
ill a cathedral. The tone of a trump^, or the swell of an 
eunuch’s holding note, it is true, might be sweetened by 
it; but‘the articulate sounds of^a speaking voice were 
drowned by the hollow reverberations of one word upon 
anothdr. To'this inconvenience, Why may we not add that 
of its atuaiion; for at ihat time it had hot the advantage of 
almost a large city, which has since been built, in its neigh¬ 
bourhood? Those costly spaces of Hanover, Grosvenor, 
and Cavendish Squares, with the many and great adjacent 
streets about them, were then all but so many green fields 
of iiasturc, from whence they could draw little or no suste- 
iiiuice, unless it were that of a milk diet. The city, the 
inns of court, and the middle part of the town, which were 
the most constant support of a theatre, and chiefly to be 
relied on, were now too for out of the reach of an easy 
w alk; and coach-hire b often too hard a tax upon the pit 
and gallery. But from the vast increase of the buildings 
I have mentioned, the situation of that theatre has since 
that time received considerable advantages; a new world 
of people of condition are nearer to it than formerly, and 
I am of opinion, that if the auditory part were a little more 
reduced to (he model of that in Drury-lane, an excellent 
company of actors would, now, find a better account in 
it, than in any other house in thb populous city. Let me 
not be mistaken. 1 say, an excellent company, and such 
as might be able to do justice to the best of plays, and throw 
out those latent beauties in them, which only exccUcht 
actors can discover and give life to. If such a company 
were now there, they would meet with a quite different set 
of at^itors than other theatres have lately been used to: 

' 1 ' t 

polite ^arers would be content with polite entertainments; 
and I remember the time when plays, without the aid of 
farce or pantomime, were as decently attended as operas, 
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or private assemblies; where a noisy sloven would have 
{Kissed his time as uneasily, in a front-box, as in a drawing- 
room; when a hat upon a man’s head there would have 
been looked upon as a sure mark of a brute or a booby: but' 
of all this I have seen, too, the reverse, where in the pre¬ 
sence of ladies, at a play, common civility has been set at 
defiance, and the privil^c of being a rude clown, even to 
a nuisance, has, in a nuuincr, been demanded as one of 
the rights of English liberty. Now, though I grant that 
liberty is so precious a jewel that we ought not to suffer 
the least ray of its lustre to be diminished, yet methinks 
the liberty of seeing a play in quiet, has as laudable a claim 
to protection, as the privilege of not sufiering you to do it, 
has to impunity. But since we are so happy as not to 
have a certain power among us, which, in another country, 
is called the police, let us rather bear this insult, than buy 
its remedy at too dear a rate; and let it be the punish¬ 
ment of such wrong-headed savages, that they never will 
nor can know the true value of that liberty which they so 
stupidly abuse: such vulgar minds possess their liberty, as 
profligate husbands do fine wives, only to disgrace them. 
In a word, when liberty boils over, such is the scum of it. 
But to our new erected theatre. 

Not long before this time, the Italian o{x;ra began first 
to steal into England; but in as rude a disguise, and as 
unlike itself as possible; in a lame, hobbling translation 
into our own language, with false quantities, or metre out 
of measure, to its original notes, sung by our own unskilful 
voices, with graces misapplied to almost every sentiment, 
and with action lifeless and unmeaning, through every cha¬ 
racter. The first Italian performer that made any distin¬ 
guished figure in it, was Yalentini, a true sensible .sir^r, 
at that time, but of a throat too weak to sustain those melo- 
dious warblings, for which the fiiirer sex have, since ido- 
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lised his successors. However, this defect was so well 
sup^ied by hisacti[Qd,^tfaat his hearers bore with the absur¬ 
dity'oflds singHi^'his Hist part of Tumus, in ** Camilla,*’ 
all in'Itatian, while every other character was sung and 
recited to' him in English. This I have mentioned, to 
show not only otir tramimtane taste^’but ‘tiiat the crowded 
attdimices which followed it to Drary-lane, m^ht bo 
another oebasion of thekr growing thinner in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. ' 

To strike' in, therefore, with this prevailing novelty, Sir 
John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve (^ned their new Hay- 
market theatre, with a translated opera, to Italian music, 
called the Triun^ of Love,” but this not having in it 
the charms of Cunilla,” either iroin the inequality of the 
music or voices, had but a cold reception, besng performed 
but three days, and those not qrowded. Immediately, 
upon the failure of this opera, Sir John Vanbrugh pro¬ 
duced his comedy called the Cmifederacy,” taken (but 
greatly improved) from the Bmirgeois & la Mode” of 
DancOur. Though the fide of this (day. was something 
better, yet 1 thought it was not equdl to its merit, for it is 
written with an imdommon vein of wit and humour; which 
confirms me in my former ob^rvation, that the difficulty of 
hearing distinctly in that, wide theatre, was no small 
impedimmii to the applause that might have followed the 
same actors in it, upon every other stage; and, indeed, 
every {day acted there, before the house was altered, seemed 
to Baffin* ftom the same inconvenience. In-a word, the 
prospect of profits from this theatre was -so very barren, 
thati'Mr. Cmigreve, in a few months, gave, up his sliare and 
bitevtot dn ■ ^ .goveniment *of it' whcdly > to Sir John Vaa- 
bruglL. -tBut Sir John being, side proprietor of the house, 
was, «{".aU . events, obliged to do hisribnost to support it. 

• 4 * 

As he-^d a hiqqiier talent of throwing the English spirit 
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iato Ills translation of French plays than any former authm’ 
who had borrowed from them, he, in tl^ same season^igave 
the pnbltc three more of that kind, called the “ Ciickdd in 
Conceit,”'fromthc^‘ Cocnlmaginaire” of Moliere; Sqiwe 
Trelooby,” from his Monsieur de Pourceangnac,*’ and 

the “ Mistake,” from the,“ D^pit Amoureux” of the eame 

^ « * 

authorYet all^ these, however well executed, came to 
the ear in. the same uudi^nguished utterance, by which, 
almost all their plays had equally , suffered: for what fow 
coiild plainly hear, it was not likely a great many (miild 
applaud. 

It miist farther be considered, too, that this company 
were not now wh^t they had been, when they first revolted 
from the patentees in Drury*lane, and became their own 
roasters in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Several of them, excellent 
in their different talents, were now dead; as Smith, Ky* 
naston, Sandford, and Leigh: Mrs. Betterton, and Under¬ 
hill being at this time also superannuated pmisloners, whose 
places Were generally but ill supplied: nor could it be 
expected that Betterton himself, at past seventy, could 
retain his former force and spirit, though he was yet for 
distant from any competitor. Thus, then, were these 
remains oLtlte best set of actors that, 1 believe, were ever 
known, at once, in England, by lime, death, and the satiety 
of their hearers, mouldering to decay. 

It was now the town-talk that nothing but a union of 
the two companira could recover the stage to its former 

M I 

reputation; which opinion was certainly true. One would 
have thought, too, that the patentee of Drury-lane could 
not have foiled to close with it, he being, then, on 
prosperous side of the question, having no relief to ask^ftii ^ 
himself, and little more to do in the matter, than to omisi^fer' 
what he might safely gr^t. But it seeips this was not his 
way of counting; he had other persons who had 
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claims to shares in the profits of this stage, which profits, 
by a union, he foresaw would be too visible to be doubted 
and might raise up a new spirit in those adventurers, 
to revive their suits at law with him; for he had led them 
a chase in Chancerj several years, and when they had 
driven him into a contempt of that court, he conjured up 
a spirit in the shape of six and eight pence a-day, that 
constantly struck the tipstaff blind whenever he came near 
him. He knew the intrinsic value of delay, and was re* 
solved to stick to it, as the surest way to give the plaintiffs 
enough of it. And by this expedient our good master had 
long walked about, at his leisure, cool and contented as a 
fox, when the hounds were drawn off, and gone home from 
him. But whether I am right or not in my conjectures, 
certain it is, that this close master of Drury-lanc had no 
inclination to a union, as will appear by the sequel. 

Sir John Vanbrugh knew, too, that to make a union 
worth his while, he must not seem too hasty for it; he 
therefore found himself under a necessity, in the mean tiinc, 
of letting his^ whole theatrical farm to some industrious te¬ 
nant, that might put it into better condition. This is that 
crisis, as 1 observed in the eighth chapter, when the royal 
license for acting plays, &c. was judged of so little value, 
as not to have one suitor for it. At this time, then, the 
master of Drury-lane happened to have a sort of premier 
agent in his stage afi^irs, that seemed in appearance as 
much to govern the master, as the master himself did to 
. govern his actors: but this person was under no stipula¬ 
tion, or salary, for the service he rendered; but had gra¬ 
dually wrought himself into the master’s extraordinary 
confidence and trust, from an habitual intimacy, a cheerful 
hiunour, and an indefatigable zeal for his interest. If I 
should fiirther say, that this person has been well known 
in edmost every metropolis in Europe; that few private 
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men have, with so little reproach, run through more 
various turns of ibrtune; that, on the wrong side of three 
score, he has yet the open spirit of a hale young fellotv of 
five and twenty; that though he still chuses to speak what 
he thinks, to his best friends, with an undisguised freedom, 
he is, notwithstanding, acceptable to many persons of the 
first rank and condition; that any one of them (provided 
he likes them) may now send him for their service to Con¬ 
stantinople, at half a day’s warning; that time has not yet 
been able to make a visible change in any part of him, 
but the colour of his hair, from a fierce coal-black, to that 
of a milder milk-white. When I have taken this liberty 
with him, methinks it cannot be taking a much grpater, if 
I at once should tell you, that this person was Mr. Owen 
Swiny,* and that it was to him Sir John Vanbrugh, in this 

* Mr. Swiny, or M‘Swiny, on his return from Italy, procured a 
place in the custom-house, and was also made keeper of the king’s 
mews. He died on the 2d of October, 1754, and having long 
been an admirer of Mrs. Woffington, bequeathed her the whole of 
his property. 

Swiny is the old man,” of whom Davies, in his “ Dramatic 
Miscellanies,” relates the following anecdote: 

Small matters, they say, often serve as preludes to mighty 
quarrels In the year 1754, the play of “ Hpnry the Fourth” was 
acted at the theatre in Drury-lane. Barry was the Hotspur; a 
very beautiful and accomplished actress condescended, in order 
to give strength to the play, to act the trifling character of Lady 
Percy; Berry was the Fahtaff. The house was far from crowded; 
for the public could no more bear to see another Falstaff, while 
Quin was on the stage, than they would now flock to see a new 
SSiylocki as long as Macklin continues to have strength flt to rep^ 
sent * the Jew which Shakspeare drew.’ 

*' A very celebrated comic actress triumphed in the barren¬ 
ness of the pit and boxes; she threw out some expressions 
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exigence of his theatrical affairs^ made an offer of his ac¬ 
tors, under such agreements tif salary as might be made 
with'them; and of his house, clothes, and scenes, with the 
queen!s license to employ them, upon payment of only the 
casual rent of five pounds, upon every acting day, and not 
to exceed seven hundred pounds in the year. Of this pro¬ 
posal Mr. Swiny desired a day or two to consider; for, 
however he might like it, he would not meddle in any sort, 
without the consent and approbation of his friend and 
patron, the master of Drury-lane. Having given the rea¬ 
sons why this patentee was averse to a union, it may now 
seem less a wonder, why he immediately consented that 
Swiny should take the Haymarket house, &c. and continue 
timt company to act against him; but the real truth was, 
that he had a mind both companies should be clandestinely 


against the consequence of the iMdy Percy. This produced a 
very cool, but cutting, answer from the other; who reminded 
the former of her playing, very lately, to a much thinner audience, 
one of her favourite parts. And now, the ladies, not being able 
to restrain themselves within the bounds of cool conversation, a 
most terrible fray ensued. I do not believe that they went so far 
as pulling of caps, but their altercation would not have disgraced 
the females of BiQingsgate. While the two great actresses were 
thus entertaining each other S one part of the green-room, the 
admirer of Lady Percy, an old gentleman who afterwards be- 

k 

qtieathed her a considerable fen-tune, arid the brother oT the comic 
lady, were more seriously employed. The cicisbeo struck the 

* • a * » 

Other with his cane; thus provoked, he veiy calmly laid hold of 
the old man’s jaw. ‘ Let go my jaw, you villain and ‘ Throw . 
down your can^, sir T were repeatedly edwod by the combatants. 

OB ' ^ 

Barry, vbo was aftaid lest tlie audience should hear full as much 
of the quarrel as of the play, rushed into the green-room, and 


put ah end to the battle. The printsellers laid bold of this dispute, 
i^nd published a print called The Green-f oom Scuffle.’ ” 
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under one and the same interest; and yet in -so loose a 
manner, that he might declare his verbal agreement with 
Swiny good, or null and void, as he might best find his 
account in either.. What flattered him that he had. this 
wholesome project, and Swiny to execute it, both in his 
power^ was, that at this time, Swiny haj^ned to stand in 
his books debtor to cash, upwards'of two hundred pounds. 
But here, we shall find, he overrated his security. How¬ 
ever, Swiny as yet followed his orders; he took the Hay- 
market theatre, and had, farther, the private consent of the 
fxitentee to take such of his actors from Drury-lane, as, 
either from inclination or discontent, 'might be willing to 
come over to him in the Hay-market. The only one he 
made an exception of was myself: for though he chiefly 
depended upon his singers and dancers, he said it would 
be necessary to keep some one tolerable actor with him, 
that might enable him to set those machines a-going. Under 
this limitation of not entertaining me, Swiny seemed to 
acquiesce, till after he had opened with the so-recruited 
company in the Haymarket. The actors that came to 
him from Drury-lane, were Wilks, Estcourt, Mills,* 

* Our first notice of this actor is found in the “ Roscius Angli- 
canus,” where Downs, who seems anxious to dispatch, his sub¬ 
ject, says summarily that he “ excels in tragedy,” but without 
making the rehiotest allusion to any characters in which his talent 
had been displayed. 

John Mills the elder was, in person, inclined to the athletic 
size; his features were large, though not expressive; his voice was 
full, but not flexible; and his deportment was manly, without 
being graceful or majestic. He was considered one of the moat. 
useful actors that ever served in a theatre, but though, invested by 
the patronage of Wilks with many parts of the highest ^er, he 
had no pretennons to quit the secondary, line in which'.he ought 
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Keen,* Johnson, Bullock, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Rogers, 
and some few others of less note. But 1 must here lot you 

t 

to have been placed. Steele (I) taxes him very broadly with .1 
want of “ sentiment,'* and insinuates tliat by making gesture too 
much his study, he neglected the better attributes of his’ art. 

On the death of Betterton, or soon after, Wilks, who took upon 
himself to regulate the theatrical cast, gave Machelh, with great 
partiality, to Mills, while Booth and Powel were condemned to 
represent the inferior parts of Banquo and Ltnox. Mills, though 
he spoke the celebrated soliloquy on time,— 

^ To-morrow, and to-morrow, etc., 

with propriety, feeling, and effect, wanted genius to realise the tur¬ 
bulent scenes in which this character abounds. So much, indeed, 
was his deficiency perceived, that the indignation of a country 
gentleman broke out one night, during the yperformance of this 
play, in a very odd manner. The ’squir^ after having been 
heartily tired with Mills, on the appearance of his old companion, 
Powel, in the fourth act, exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by 
the audience, “ For God’s sake, George, give us a speech, and 
let me go home.” (2) 

One of the best parts sustained by Mills, was that of Pierre, 
which he acted so much to the taste of the public, that the ap¬ 
plause it produced him exceeded all that was bestowed upon his 
best efforts in every thing else. He also acted VerUidiue with the 
true spirit of a rough and generous old soldier, and in Bajaeet, 
by thh aid of his strong, deep, melodious voice, he displayed 
more than ordinary power. (3) 

(1) "TatUer;” N 0 . 2 OI. 

(2) ''DramaticMiscellanies;" vol.2, p. 132. 

(3) Aaron Hill, no mean judge of acting, was very severe upon Mills in 
tins personation, and even made the mistakes in bis manner a subject ot pre- 
cqttive remark. 

'* Mr. Mtils found out that a great noise was one sure mark of anger; but 
he forgot that all this noise in the anger of a sovereign, should take its men- 
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know, that this project was formed and put in execution 
all in very few days, in the summer season, when no theatre 

I recollect an incident of the same sort occurring at Bristol, 
where a very indifferent actor, declaimed so long and to such 
little purpose, that an honest farmer, who sat in the pit, started 
up with evident signs of disgust, and waving his hand, to motion 
the speaker off, cried out, Tak' un away, tak' un away, and let's 
have another.” 

It is supposed that Mills died in November, 1736, respected by 
the public as a decent actor, and beloved by bis friends as a worthy 
man. Nor can a higher tribute, perhaps, be paid to his memory; 
for though wanting the glitter of genius, it possesses the lustre of 
virtue; and, if life may be resembled to a garment, what is 
genius but the spangling that adorns it, while virtue is the stuff of 
which it is composed ? 

* Theophilus Keen received his first instructions in acting from 
Mr. Ashbury, of the Dublin theatre, in which he made his appear 
Since about the year 1695. He most probably came into the 
Drury-Iane company with Johnson and others, when Rich had 
beaten up for recruits. On the opening of the new house in 
Lincoln's inn Fields, he went over to it, and, according to Chet- 
wood, had a share not only of the management, but in the profit 
md loss, which latter speculation proved so disastrous to him, that 
le died in the year 1719, of a broken heart. He was buried in 
:he church of St. Clement-Danes, and so much does he seem to 
mve been respected, that more than two hundred persons in^deep 
nourning, attended bis funeral. 

The influence he possessed in the theatre sometimes led him to 
issume such parts as Edgat^ Oroonokot and E9$eXf while his 

sure fioin his dignity, and the decorum-proper to his condition. Mr. M.—, 
igain, was lucky enough to guess right, that a captive king, in fury and de¬ 
spair, should move with turbulence and agitation ; but it never came into his 
tiead that there is a turbulence without bullying, and an agitation udthout 
rnkwardness.”—Victor’s “ History of the Theatres;” vol. 2, p. 200. 

X 
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was open. To ail which I was entirely a stranger, being 
at this time at a gentleman’s house in Gloucestershire, 
scribbling, if 1 mistake not, the “ Wife’s llesentment.” 

The first word 1 heard of this transaction, was by letter 
from Sdriny, inviting me to make one in the Haymarkct 
company, whom he hoped I could not but now think the 
stronger party. But, 1 confess, I was not a little alarmed 
at this revolution : for 1 considered, that 1 knew of no visi- 
blc fund to support these actors, but their own industry; 

I 

that aU his recruits from Drury-lane would want new cloth¬ 
ing ; and that the warmest industry would lie always la¬ 
bouring up hill, under so necessary an expense, so bad a 
situation, and so inconvenient a theatre. 1 was always of 
opinion, too, that in changing sides, in most conditions, 

t 

there generally were discovered more unforeseen inconve- 
nicncics than visible advantages; and that, at worst, there 
would always some sort of merit remain with fidelity, though 
unsuccessful. Upon these considerations, I was only thank¬ 
ful for the ofiers made me from the Haymarket, ivithout 
accepting them; and soon after came to town, towards the 
usual time of their beginning to act, to oficr my service to 
our old master. But I found our company so thinned, that 
it was almost impracticable to bring any one tolerable play 
upon the stage. When 1 asked him where were his actors, 
and in what manner he intended to proceed, he replied, 

excellence lay in Clyius, and characters of a similar cost. His 
figure and voice, though neither elegant nor soft, were good, and 
his action was so complete, that it obtained for him the epithet of 
majestic, and when he spoke those lines of the King, in Ham¬ 
let/’ where he descants upon the dignity that doth hedge'’ a 
monarch, his look and whole deportment were so commanding, 
that the audience accompanied them always with the loudest ap¬ 
plause. 
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“ Don’t you trouble yourself; come along^, and I’ll show 
you.” He then led me about all the by-placcs in the house, 
and showed me fitly little back<doors, dark closets, and nar* 
row passages; in alterations and contrivances of whiah 
kind he had busied his head most part of the vacation; for 

f 

he was scarcely ever without some notaUe joiner, or a 
bricklayer extraordinary, in pay, for ttventy years. And 
there are so many odd obscure places about a th^tre, that 
his genius in nook>building was never out of employment; 
nor could the most vaiii-hcadcd author be more deaf to an 
interruption in reciting his wm'ks, than our fFisc master 
was, while entertaining me with the improvements he had 
made in his invisible architecture; all which, without think* 
ing any one part of it necessary, though I seemed to ap¬ 
prove, 1 could not help,' now and then, breaking in upon 
his delight, with the impertinent question of—“ But, master, 
where are your actors ?” ■ But, it seems, I had taken a 
wrong time for this sort of inquiry; hb h(Xid was full of 
matters of more moment and, (as you find) I was to come 
another time fi>r an answer: a very hopeful condition I 
found myself in, under the conduct of so profound a vir¬ 
tuoso, and so considerate a master 1 But, to speak of him 
seriously, and to account for this dbregard to his actors, his 
notion was, that singing and dancing, or any sort of exotic 
entertainments, would make an ordinary company of actors 
too hard for the best set, who had only plain plays to siibsbt on. 
Now, though I am afraid too much might be said in favour 
of thb opinion, yet I thought he laid more stress upon that 
sort of merit than it would bear ;■ as I therefore found my* 
self of so little value with him, 1 could not help setting a 
little more upon myself, and was reserved to come to a short 
explanation with him. I told him I came to serve him at 
a time when many of his best actors had deserted him; that 
he might now have the refusal of me-; but I could not af- 

xg 
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ford to f:arry the compliment so far as to lesson my income 
by it; that I therefore expected cither my casual pay to be 
advanced, or the payment of my former salary made certain, 
for as many days as we had acted the year before.—No, he 
was not willing to alter his former method; but I might 
chuse whatever parts 1 had a mind to act of theirs w'ho had 
left him. When I found him, as I thought, so insensible 
or impregnable, I looked gravely in his face, and told him 
he knew upon what terms I was willing to serve him; and took 
my leave. By this time, the Haymarket company had be¬ 
gun acting* to audiences something better than usual, and 
were all paid their full salaries, a blessing they had not felt, 
in some years, in cither house before. Upon this success, 
Swiny pressed the patentee to execute the articles they had 
as yet only verbally agreed on, which were in substance, 
that Swiny should take the Haymarket house in his own 
name, and have'what actors he thought necessary from 
Drury-lanc, and after all payments punctually made, the 
profits should be equally divided bctw'ecn these two under¬ 
takers. But, soft and ftiir. Rashness was a fault, that had 
never yet been imputed to the patentee; certain payments 
were methods he had not of a long, long time been used to ; 
that point still wanted time for consideration. But Swiny 
was as hasty as the other was slow, and was resolved to 
know what he had to trust to, before tlicy parted; and to 
keep him the closer to his bargain, he stood upon his right 
of having me added to that company, if I was willing to 
come into it. But this was a point as absolutely njfused on 
one side, as insisted on on tbc other. In this contest, high 
words were exchanged on both sides, till, in the end, this 
their last private meeting came to an open rupture: but 
before it was publicly known, Swiny, by fairly letting me 
into the whole transaction, took effectual means to secure 
me in his interest. When the mystery of the patentee’s in- 
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diUcrcncc to me was unfolded, and that his slighting me 
was owing to the security he relied on of Swiny’s not dar¬ 
ing to engage me, I could have no further debate with my¬ 
self which side of ithc question I should adhere to. To 
conclude, I agreed, in two words, to act with Swiny; and 
from this time, every change that happened in the theatri¬ 
cal government, was a nearer step to that twenty years of 
prosperity, which actors, under the management of actors, 
not long afterwards enjoyed. What was the immediate 
consequence of this last desertion from Drnry-lanc, shall be 
the subject of another chapter. 
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CriAP. X. 

The recruited actors, in the Haymarhet encouraged by a sub¬ 
scription.—Drury-lane, under a particular management .— 
The power of a Lord Chamberlain over the theatres consider¬ 
ed.—How it had been formerly ee!ercised.—A digression to 
tragic authors. 

HAVING shown the particular conduct of the patentee, in 
refusing so fair an opportunity of securing to himself bolli 
companies under his sole power and interest, 1 shall now 
lead the reader, after a short view of what passed in this 
new establishment of the Haymarket theatre, to the acci¬ 
dents that, the year following, compelled the same patentee 
to receive both companies, united, into the Drury-lane the¬ 
atre, notwithstanding his disinclination to it. 

It may, now, be imagined that such a detachment of ac¬ 
tors, from Drury-lane, could not but give a new spirit to 
those in the Haymarket; not only by enabling them to act 
each others’ plays to better advantage, but by an emulous 
industry, which had lain too long inactive among them, 
and without which, they plainly saw, they could not be 
sure of subsistence. Plays, by this means, began to recover 
a good share of their former- esteem and favour; and the 
profits of them, in about a month, enabled our new manager 
to discharge his debt (of something more than twQ. hundred 
pounds) to his old friend the patentee, who had now left 
him and his tioop, in trust, to fight their own battles. The 
greatest mconvenicnce they still laboured under was the im- 
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inuderatc widuncs-s of tlunr bouse; in wliichy as I have ob¬ 
served, Ihe dilliciilty of hearing may be said to bave buried 
balflbc auditoi-s'cutei tainment. This defect seemed evi¬ 
dent from the much better reception several new plays (first 
acted there) met with when they afterwards came to be 
played by the same actors in Drury-lanc; of this number 
were the “ Beaux' Stratagem,” and the “ Wife’s Resent¬ 
ment to which 1 may add, the Double Gallant.” This 
last was a play made up of what little was tolerable in two 
or three others that had no success, and were laid aside ns 
so much poetical lumlier; but by collecting and adapting 
the best parts of them all into one play, the Double Gal¬ 
lant” has had a place, every winter, amongst the public 
entertainments, these thirty years. As 1 was only the com¬ 
piler of (his piece, 1 did not publish it in my own name ; 
but as my liaving but a hand in it could not be long a se¬ 
cret, I have been often treated as a plagiary 6ii that ac¬ 
count : nut that I think I have any right to complain of 
whatever would detract from the merit of that sort of la¬ 
bour. Yet a cobbler may be allowed to be useful, though he 
is not famous; and I hope a man is not blamable for doing 
a little good, though he cannot do as much as another. But 
so it is; twoj^)cnny critics must live, as well as eighteen' 
penny authors. 

While the stage was thus recovering its former strength, 
a more honourable mark of favour was shown to it than it 
was ever known before or since to have received. The 
then Lord Halifax was not only the patron of the men of 
genius of his time, but had likewise a generous concern for 
the reputation and prosperity of the thesatre, from whence 
the most elegant dramatic laboui's of the learned, he knew, 
had often shone in their brightest lustre. A proposal, there¬ 
fore, was drawn up, and addressed to tliat noble lord, for 
his approbation and assistance, to raise a public subscrip- 

x4 
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tion for reviving three plays of the best authors, with the 
full strength of the company; every subscriber to have three 
tickets, for the first day of each play, for his single pay¬ 
ment of three guineas. This subscription his lordship so 
zealously encouraged, that, from his recommendation chief¬ 
ly, in a very little time it was completed. The plays 
were Julius Caesar” of Shakspeare; the King and no 
King” of Fletcher; and the comic scencis of Dryden's 

Marriage a la Mode,” and of his ‘‘Maiden Queen,” put 
together, for it was judged that as these comic episodes were 
utterly independent of the serious scenes they were origin¬ 
ally written to, they might on this occasion be as well epi¬ 
sodes either to the other, and so make up five livelier acts 
between them : at least the project so well succeeded, that 
those comic parts have never since been replaced, but were 
continued to be jointly acted, as one play, several years 
after. 

By the aid of this subscription, which liappened in 1707, 
and by the additional strength and industry of this com¬ 
pany, not onfy the actors (several of which were hand¬ 
somely advanced in their salaries) were duly paid, but the 
manager himself, too, at the foot of his account stood a con¬ 
siderable gainer. 

At the same time the patentee of Drury-lane went on in 
his usual method of paying extraordinary prices to singers, 
dancers, and other exotic performers, which were as con¬ 
stantly deducted out of the sinking salaries of his actors. 
It is true, his actors, perhaps, might not deserve much more 
than he gave them; yet, by what 1 have related, it is plain 
he chose not to be troubled with such as visibly had de¬ 
served more: for it seems he had not purchased his share 
of the patent to mend the stage, but to make money of it: 
and to say truth, his sense of every thing to shown there, 
was much upon u level with the taste of the multitude, 
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whose opinion and whose money weighed with him full as 
much, as that of the best judges. His point was to please 
the majority, who could more easily comprehend any thing 
they saw, than the daintiest things that could be said to 
them. But in this notion he kept no medium; for, in my 
memory, he carried it so fir, that he was (some few years 
before this time) actually dealing for an extraordinary large 
elephant,* at a certain sum, for every day he might think 
fit to show the tractable genius of that vast quiet creature, in 
any play or fiircc, in the theatre (then standing) in Dorset- 
garden. But from the jealousy which so formidable a rival 
had raised in his dancers, and by his bricklayer’s assuring 
him that, if the walls were to be opened wide enough for its 
entrance, it might endanger the fill of the house, he gave 
up his project, and with it so hopeful a prospect of making 
the receipts of the stage run higher than all the wit and force 
of the best writers had ever yet raised them to. 

About the same time of his lieing under this disappoint¬ 
ment, he put in practice another project of as new, though 
not of so bold a nature; which was, his introducing a set of 
rope-dancers into the same theatre, for the first day of 
whos* performance he had given out some play in which 1 
hud a material part: but I was hardy enough to go into the 
pit, and acquaint the spectators near me, that I hoped they 
would not think it a mark of ray disrespect to them, if I de¬ 
clined acting upon any stage that was brought to so low a 
disgrace as ours was like to bi^ by that day’s entertainment. 
My excuse was so well taken, that I never after found any 
ill consequences, or heard of the least disapprobation of it: 
and the whole body of actors, too, protesting against such 


* Wc have seen this admirable scheme realised uf late years, b 3 ' 
the proprietors of Covent-garden. 
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an abuse of flieir profession, our cautious master was t<K> 
much alarmed and intimidated to repeat it. 

After what 1 have said, it will be no wonder that all due 
regards to the original use and institution of the stage 
should be utterly lost or neglected: nor was the conduct of 
this manager easily to be altered, while he had found the 
secret of making money out of disorder and confusion: for, 
however strange it may seem, I have often observed him 
inclined to be cheerful in the distresses of his theatrical 
aflhirs, and equally reserved and pensive when they went 
smoothly forward with a visible profit. Upon a run of 
good audiences he was more frightened to be thought a 
gainer, which might make him accountable to others, than 
he was d(?jccfed with bad houses, which, at worst, he knew 
would make others accountable to him: and as, upon a 
moderate computation, it cannot be supposed that the con¬ 
tested accounts of a twenty yeare’ wear and tear in a play¬ 
house could be fairly adjusted by a master in chancery, 
under four-score years more, it will be no surprise, that by 
the neglect, or rather the discretion of other proprietors, 
in not throwing away good money after bad, this hero of a 
manager, who alone supported the war, should in time so 
fortify himself by delay, and so tire his enemies, that he 
became sole monarch of bis theatrical empire, and .left the 
quiet possession of it to his successors. 

If these facts seem too trivial for the attention of a sen¬ 
sible reader, let it be considered, that they are not -chosen 
fictions, to entertain, but truths necessary to inform him 
under what low shifts and disgraces, what disorders and 
revolutions, the stage laboured, before it could recover that 
strength and reputation wherewith it began to flourish to¬ 
wards the latter end of Queen Ann’s reign; and which it 
continued to enjoy for a course of twenty years following. 
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lJut let US resume our account of the new settlement in the 
Jfaymarket. 

It may be a natural . question, why the actors whom 
Swiny brought over to his undertaking, in the Haymar- 
ket, would tie themselves down to limited salaries; for 
though he, as (heir manager, was obliged to moke them 
certain payments, it was not certain that the receipts would 
enable him to do it; and since their own industry was the 
only visible fund they liad to depend upon, why would 
tliey not, for that reason, insist upon their being sharers as 
well of possible profits, as losses ? How far in this point 
they acted right (w wrong, will appear from the following 
state of their case. 

It must first be considered, that this scheme of their de¬ 
sertion was all concerted and put in execution in a week’s 
time, which shmrt warning might make them overlook that 
circumstance, and the sudden prospect of being delivered 
from having seldom more than half their pay, was a con¬ 
tentment that had bounded all their further views. Be¬ 
sides, as there could be no room to doubt of their receiving 
their full pay, previous to any profits that might be reaped 
by their labour, and as they had no great reason to iippi^ 
hend those profits could exceed their respective salaries to 
far as to make them repine at them, they might think it but 
reasonable to let the chance of any extraordinary gain be 
on the side of their leader and director. But, farther, us 
this scheme liad (he approbation of the court, these actors, 
in reality, had it not in their power to alter any part of it; 
and what induced the court to encourage it was, that by 
having the .theatre and its manager mure immediately dc- 
ixrndent on the ^mwer of the Lord Chamberlain, it was not 
doubted but the stage would be recovered into such a repu¬ 
tation as might now do honour to that absolute conunand, 
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which the court, or its officers, seemed always toad of 
having over it. 

Iferc, to set the constitution of the stage in a clearer 
light, it may not be amiss to look back a little on the power 
of a Lord Chamberlain, which, as may have been observed, 
in all changes of the theatrical government, has been the 
main spring without which no scheme, of what kind soever, 
could be set in motion. My intent is not to inquire how 
far, by law, this power has been limited or extended; but, 
merely as an historian, to relate facts to gratify the curious, 
and then leave them to their own reflections. This, too, 1 
am the more inclined to, because there is no one circum¬ 
stance which has affected the stage, wherein so many spec¬ 
tators, from those of the highest rank to the vulgar, have 
seemed more positively knowing, or less informed in. 

Though in all the letters patent for acting plays, &c., 
since King Charles the First’s time, there has been no men¬ 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain, or of any subordination to 
his command or authority, yet it was still taken for grant¬ 
ed, (hat no letters patent, by the bare omission of such a 
great officer’s name, could have superseded, or takc'n out of 
liaiids, that power which, time out of mind, he always 
had exercised over the theatre. 'I'he common opinions 
then abroad were, that if the profession of actors was un¬ 
lawful, it was not in the power of the crown to license it; 
and, if it were not unlawful, it ought to be free and inde¬ 
pendent, as other professions; and that a patent to exercise 
it was only an honorary favour from the crown, to give it a 
better grace of recommendation to the public. But as the 
truth of this question seemed to be wrapt in a great deal of 
obscurity in the old laws, made in former reigns, relating 
to players, &c., it may be no wonder that the best compa¬ 
nies of actors should be desirous of taking shelter under the 
visible |)owrr of a Lord Chamberlain, who, tlioy knew. 
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had, at his pleasure, favoured and protected, or borne hard 
upon them; but be all this as it may, a Lord Chamberlain, 
from whencesoever his power might be derived, had, till 
of later years, had always an implicit obedience paid to it; 
I shall now give some few instances in what manner it was 
exercised. 

What appeared to be most reasonably under his cognis¬ 
ance was the licensing or refusing new plays, or striking 
out what might be thought offensive in them ; which pro¬ 
vince had been, for many years, assigned to his inferior 
officer, the Master of the Revels ;* yet was not the license 
irrevocable; for several plays, though acted by that per¬ 
mission, had been silenced afterwards. The first instance 
of this kind that common fame has delivered down to us, is 
that of the “ Maid’s Tragedy,” of Beauniont and Fletcher, 
which was forbidden in King Charles the Second’s time, 
by an order from the Lord Chamberlain. For what reason 
this interdiction was Laid upon it, the politics of those days 
have only left us to guess. Some said, that the killing of 
the king in that play, while the tragical death of King 
Charles the First was then so fresh in people’s memory, 
was an object too horribly impious for a public entertain¬ 
ment. What makes this conjecture seem to have some 
foundation is, that the celebrated Waller, in compliment 
to that court, altered the last act of this play (which, is 
printed at the end of his works) and gave it a new catas¬ 
trophe, wherein the life of the king is loyally saved, and 
the lady’s matter made up, with a less terrible reparation. 
Others have given out, that a repenting mistress, in a ro¬ 
mantic revenge of her dishonour, killing the king in the 
very bed he expected her to come into, was showing a too 
dangerous example to other Evadnes, then shining at court 


* This office was instituted in the time of Edward the Sixth. 
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in the same rank of royal distinction; who, if ever their 
consciences should have nin equally mad, might liavc had 
frequent opportunities of putting the expiation of their 
frailty into the like execution. But this, I doubt, is too deep 
a speculation, or too ludicrous a reason, to be relied on; it 
being well known, that the ladies then in favour were not 
so nice in their notions as to think their preferment their 
dishonour, or their lover a tyrant: besides, that easy mo¬ 
narch loved his roses without thorns; nor do we hear that 
he much chose to be himself the first gatherer of them. 

The “ Lucius Junius Brutus” of Nat. Lee was, in the 
same reign, silenced after the third day of acting it; it bc- 
ing objected, that the plan and sentiments of it had too 
boldly vindicated, and might inflame republican princi¬ 
ples. 

A prologue (by Dryden) to the Prophetess,” was for¬ 
bidden by the Lord Dorset, after the first day of its being 
spoken. This happened when King William was prose¬ 
cuting the war in Ireland. It must be confessed that this 
prologue had some familiar, metaphorical sneers at the re¬ 
volution itself; and as the poetry of it was good, the ofFence 
of it was less pardonable. 

The tragedy of “ Mary Queen of Scotland” had been 
offered to the stage twenty years before it was acted; but 
from the profound penetration of the Master of the Revels, 
who saw political spectres in it that never appeared in the 
presentation, it had lain so long upon the hands of the au¬ 
thor ; who had at last the good fortune to prevail W'ith a 
nobleman to -fovour his petition to Queen Ann, for permis¬ 
sion to have it acted: the queen had the goodness to refer 
the merit of his play to the opinion of that noble person, al¬ 
though he was not her majesty’s Lord Chamberlain; upon 
whose report of its being, every way, an innocent piece, it 
was soon after acted with success. 
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Reader, by your leave.—I will but just speak a wortl or 
two to any author that has not yet written one line of his 
next play, and then I will come to*ray point again. What 
I would say to him is (his: sir, before you set pen to. paper, 
think well and principally of your design, or chief action, 
towards which, every line you write ought to be drawn, as 
to its centre; if we can say of your finest sentiments, this or 
that might be left out, without maiming the story you 
would tell us, depend upon it that the fine thing is said in 
a wrong place; and though you may urge that a bright 
thought is not to be resisted, you will not be able to deny 
that those very fine lines would be much finer, if you could 
find a proper occasion for them: otherwise, you will be 
thought to take less advice from Aristotle or Horace than 
from poet Jiays, in the « Rehearsal,” who very smartly 
says—“ What the devil is the plot good for, but to bring 
in fine things ? ” Compliment the state of your hearers as 
much as you please with them, provided they belong to 
your subject; but don’t, like a dainty preacher, who has his 
eyes raoi'e upon this world than the next, leave your text 
for them. When your fiiblc is good, every part of it will 
cost you much less labour to keep your narration alive, than 
you will be forced to bestow upon those elegant discourses 
that arc not absolutely conducive to your catastrophe, or 
main purpose: scenes of that kind show but, at best, the 
unprofitable or injudicious spirit of a genius. It is but 
a melancholy commendation of a fine thought, to say, when 
we have heard it, “ Well! but what’s all this to the pur¬ 
pose ? ” Take, therefore, in some part, example by the au¬ 
thor* last mentioned. There are three plays of his, the 
“ Earl of Essex,” “ Anna Bullen,” and Mary Queen of 
Scots,” which, though they arc all written in the most bar- 


* John Banks. 
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ren, barbarous stile that was ever able to keep possession ot‘ 

the stage, have all interested the hearts of his auditors. To 

» 

what then could this success be owing, but to the intrinsic 
and naked value of the well-conducted tales he has simply 
told us ? There is something so happy in (he disposition of 
all his fiibles; all his chief characters are thrown into such 
natural circumstances of distress, that their misery or afflic¬ 
tion wants very little assistance from the ornaments of stile, 
or words to speak them. When a skilful actor is so situ¬ 
ated, his bare plaintive tone of voice, the cast of sorrow 
from his eye, his slowly graceful gesture, his humble sighs 
of resignation under his calamities; all these, 1 say, are 
sometimes, without a tongue, equal to the strongest elo¬ 
quence. At such a time, the attentive auditor supplies 
from his own heart whatever the poet’s language may fall 
short of in expression, and raeKs himself into every i^ang of 
humanity, which the like misfortunes in real life could have 
inspired. 

After what 1 have observed, whenever I see a tragedy de¬ 
fective in its fable, let there be never so many fine lines in 
it, 1 hope 1 shall be fflrgiven, if 1 impute that defect to the 
idleness, the weak judgment, or barren invention of the au¬ 
thor. 

If I should be asked, why 1 have not always myself fol¬ 
lowed the rules I would impose upon others, I can only 
answer, that whenever 1 have not, 1 lie equally open to the 
same critical censure. But having often observed a better 
than ordinary stile thrown away upon the loose and wander¬ 
ing scenes of an ill-chosen story, 1 imagined these observa¬ 
tions might convince some future author of how great 
advantage a fable well planned must be to a man of any 
tolerable genius. 

All this, I own, is leading my reader out of the way; but 
if he has as much time upon his hands as 1 have, (provided 
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wc are neither of a$ tired) it may be equally to the purpose, 
what he reads, or what I write of. But as I have no ob¬ 
jection to method when it is not troublesome, I return to my 
subject. 

Hitherto wc have seen no very unreasonable instance of 
this absolute power of a Lord Chamberlain, though we were 
to admit that no one knew of any real law, or construc¬ 
tion of law, by which (his power was given him. I shall 
now offer some facts relating to it, of a more extraordinai'y 
nature, which I leave my reader to give a name to. 

About the middle of King William’s reign, an order of 
the Lord Chamberlain was then subsisting, that no actor of 
either company should presume to ^o from one to the other, 
without a discharge from their respective managers,* and 
the permission of the Lord Chamberlain. Notwithstanding 
such order, Powcl, Ixung uneasy at the favour Wilks was 
then rising into, had, without such discharge, left Drury- 
lane theatre, and engaged himself to that of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields: but, by wliat follows, it will appear that this order 
M as not so much intended to do both of them good, as to do 
that which the court chiefly £ivoured (Lincoln’s Inn Fields) 
no harm. For when Powel grew dissatisfied at his station 


^ This order was superfluous, because in the patent granted to 
Kiliegrew and D’Avenant that very prohibition was inserted: 

And the better to preserve amity and correspondency betwixt the amd 

companies, and that the one may not encroach upon the other by any indirect 

¥ 

means, we mil and ordain, that no actor or other person employed about 
cither of the eaid theatres, erected by the said Sir William D'Avenant and 
Thomas Kiliegrew, or either of tliem, or deserting his company, shall be re¬ 
ceived by the governor or any of the siud other company, or any other person 
or persons, to be employed in acting, or in any matter relating to the stage, 
without the consent and approbation of the governor of the company, where¬ 
of the said person so ejected or deseitiDg was a member, signified under his 
hand and seal. 

Y 
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there, too, he returned to Drury-lane (as In; had before 
gone from it) without a discharge: but, halt a Utile here, 
on this side of the question: the order was to stand in force, 
and the same offence against it, now, was not to be equally 
passed over. He was the next day taken up by a messen¬ 
ger, and confined to the portcr’s-lodgc, where, to the best 
of my remembrance, he remained about two days; when 
the managers of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, not thinking an actor 
of his loose character worth their farther trouble, gave him 
up; though, perhaps, he was released for some better rea¬ 
son. Upon this occasion, the next day, behind the scenes 
at Drury-lane, a person of great quality, in my hearing, in¬ 
quiring of Powel into the nature of his offence, after he had 
heard it, told him, that if he had had patience or spirit 
enough to have staid in his confinement till he had given 
him notice of it, he would have found him a handsomer way 
of coming out of it. 

Another time the same actor, Powel, was provoked at 
Will’s Coffee-house, in a dispute about the playhouse 
affairs, to strike a gentleman whose family had been some¬ 
times masters of it; a complaint of this insolence was, in the 
absence of the Lord Chamberlain, immediately made to the 
Vice Chamberlain, who so highly resented it, that he thought 
himself bound in honour to carry his power of redressing it 
as for as it could possibly go; for Powel having a pai'i in 
the play that was acted the day after, the Vice Chamberlain 
sent an order to silence the whole company, for having suf¬ 
fered Powel to appear upon the stage, before he had made 
that gentleman satisfaction, although the masters of the 
theatre had had no notice of Powel’s misbehaviour; how¬ 
ever, this order was obeyed, and remained in force for two 
or three days, till the same authority was pleased, or advis¬ 
ed, to revoke it. From the measures this injured gentle¬ 
man took for his redress, it may be judged how far it was 
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taken for granted that a Lord Chamberlain had an absolute 
l)ower over the theatrc- 

I shall now give an instance of an actor who had tjie re¬ 
solution to stand upon the defence of his liberty, against 
the same authprity, and was relieved by it. 

In the same king’s reign, Dogget, who though, from a 
severe exactness in his nature, he could be seldom long 
easy in any theatre, where irregularity, not to say injustice, 
too oflcn prevailed, yet, in the private conduct of his 
aifaiiiS, he was a prudent, honest man. He therefore took 
an unusual care, when he returned to act under the patent, 
in Drury-lanc, to have his articles drawn firm and binding: 
but having some reason to think the patentee had not dealt 
fairly with him, he quitted the stage, and would act no 
more, rather chusing to lose his, whatever unsatisfied, de¬ 
mands, Hum go through the chargeable and tedious course 
of law to recover it. But the patentee, who (from other 
people’s judgment) knew the value of liim, and who want¬ 
ed, too, to have him sooner back than the law could possi¬ 
bly bring him, thought the surer way would be, to desire a 
shorter redress from the authority of the Lord Chamberlain. 
Accordingly, upon his complaint, a messenger was immedi¬ 
ately dispatched to Norwich, where Oogget then was, 
to bring him up, in custody: but doughty Dogget, who had 
money in his pocket, and the cause of liberty at his heart, 
was not in the least intimidated by this formidable sum¬ 
mons. lie was observed to obey it with a particular 
cheerfulness, entertaining his fellow-traveller, the messen¬ 
ger, ail the way in the coach (for he had protested against 
riding) with as much humour as a man of his business 
might be capable of tasting. And as he found his charges 
were to be defrayed, he, at every inn, called for the best 
dabties the country Could afford, or a pretended weak ap- 

v2 
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petite could digest.. At this rate they jollity rolled on, 
more with the air of a jaunt than a journey, or a parly of 
pleasure, than of a poor devil in durance. Upon his arrival 
in town, he immediately applied to the Lord Chief Justice 
Holt, for his habeas corpus. As his case was something 
particular, that eminent and learned minister of the law 
took a particular notice of it; for Dogget was not only 
discharged, but the process of his confinement (according 
to common fame) had a censure passed upon it in court, 
which I doubt I am not lawyer enough to repeat. To 
conclude, the ofiicious agents in this affair finding that, 
in Dogget, they had mistaken their man, were mollified in¬ 
to milder proceedings, and (as he afterwards told me) whis¬ 
pered something in his ear, that took away Dogget’s farther 
uneasiness about it. 

By these instances we see how naturally power, only 
founded on custom, is apt, where the law is silent, to run 
into excesses, and while it laudably pretends to govern 
others, how hai-d it is to govern itself. But since the law 
has lately opened its mouth, and has said plainly, that some 
part of this power to govern the theatre shall be, and 
is placed in a proper person; and as it is evident, that the 
power of that white staff, ever since it lias been in the no¬ 
ble hand that npw holds it, has been used with the utmost 
lenity, I would beg leave of the murmuring multitude, 
who frequent the theatre, to offer them a simple question or 
two, viz. Pray, gentlemen, how came you, or rather 
your forefathers, never to be mutinous upon any of the oc¬ 
casional facts I have related ? And why have you been so 
often tumultuous upon a law’s being made that only con¬ 
firms a less power than was formerly exercised, without any 
law to support it? You cannot, sure, say such discon¬ 
tent is either just or natural, unless you allow it a maxim 
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in your politics, that power exercised without law, is a 
less grievance than the same power exercised according to 
law ? ” 

Having thus given the clearest view I was able of the 
usual regard paid to the power of a Lord Chamberlain, the 
reader will mure easily conceive what influence and opera* 
tion that power must naturally have in all theatrical revolu¬ 
tions ; and particularly in the complete re-union of both 
companies, which happened in the year following. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Some chimerical thoughts of making the Stage nsefid.—Some to 
its reputation.—The patent unprofitable to all the proprietors 
but one.—A fourth part of it given away to Colonel IJrctt .— 
A digression to his memory.— The twr comixinies of ndots 
reunited, by his interest and management .— The first direc¬ 
tion of Operas, only, given to Mr. Swing. 

FROM the time that the company of actors in the Ilay- 
market was recruited with those from Dniry-lanc, and 
came into the hands of their new director, Swiny, the 
theatre, for three tour years following, sulFcrcd so many 
convulsions, and was thrown every other winter under such 
different interests and management, before it came to a 
firm and lasting settlement, that 1 am doubtful if the most 
candid reader will have patience to go through a full and 
fiiir account of it. And yet I would fain flatter myself 
that those who arc not too wise to frci|uent the theatre (or 
have wit enough to distinguish what sort of sights there 
either do honour or disgrace to it) may think their national 
diversion no contemptible subject for a more able historian 
than 1 pretend to be. If I have any particular qualifica¬ 
tion for the task more than another, it is that 1 liavc been 
an ocular witness of the several facts that arc to fill up the 
rest of my volume; and am, perhaps, the only person 
living (however unworthy) from whom the same materials 
can be collected: but let them come from whom they may, 
whether, at best, they will be worth reading, perhaps a 
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judgment may be better formed after a patient perusal of 
the following digression. 

In whatever cold eslecm the stage may be among the 
wise and powerful, it is not so much a reproach to those 
who contentedly enjoy it in its lowest condition, as that 
condition of it is to those who (though they cannot but 
know to how valuable a public use a theatre, well esta¬ 
blished, might be raised) yet in so many civilised nations 
have neglected it. This, perhaps, will be called thinking 
my own wiser than all the wise heads in Europe. But I 
hope a more humble sense will l)e given to it; at least 1 
only mean, that if so many governments have their reasons 
for their disr%ard of their theatres, those reasons may be 
d(!e})cr than niy capacity has yet been able to dive into. 

1 f, therefore, my simple opinion is a wrong one, let the 
singularity of it expos<; me ; and though I am only build¬ 
ing a theatre in the air, it is there, however, at so little 
t‘xi)cnsc, and in so much a better taste than any I have yet 
seen, that I cannot help saying of it, as a wiser man did 
(it Jnay be) upon a wiser occasion : 

——" Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidas imperti; si non— 
give me leave to play with my project in fancy. 

I say, then, that as 1 allow nothing is more liable to 
debase and corrupt the minds of a people than a licentious 
Ihcatre, so, under a just and proper establishment, it were 
possible to make it, as apparently, the school of manners 
and of virt,uc. Were I t(j collect all the arguments that 
might be given for my opinion, or to enforce it by exem¬ 
plary proo% it might swell this short digression to a vo¬ 
lume ; I shall therefore trust the validity of what I have 
laid down to a single fact, that may be still fresh in the 
memory of many living spectators. When the tragedy of 
“ Cato” was first acted, let us call to mind the noble spirit 

Y 4 
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of patriotism which that play then infused into the breasts 
of a free people that crowded to itwith what a&cting 
force was that most elevated of human virtues recom¬ 
mended ! Even the false pretenders to it felt an unwilling 
conviction, and made it a point of honour to be formnost in 
their approbation; and this, too, at a time when the fer¬ 
mented nation had their different views of government. 
Yet the sublime sentiments of liberty, in that venerable 
character, raised in every sensible hearer such conscious 
admiration, such compelled assent to the conduct of a suf¬ 
fering virtue, as even demanded two almost irreconcileable 
parties to embrace, and join in their equal applauses of it. 
Now, not to take from the merit of the wAter, had that 
play never come to the stage, how much of this valuable 
effect of it must have been lost ? It then could have had 
no more immediate weight with the public, than our 
poring upon the many antient authors, thraugh whose works 
the same sentiments have been, perhaps, less profitably 
dispersed, though amongst millions of readers; but by 
bringing such sentiments to the theatre, and into action, 
what a superior lustre did they shine with ? There, Colo 
breathed again in life: and though he {K'rishcd in the 
cause of liberty, his virtue was victorious, and left the 
triumph of it in the heart of every melting spectator. If 
effects like these are laudable; if the representation of such 
plays can carry conviction with so much pleasure to the 
understanding, have they not vastly the advantage of any 
other human helps to eloquence ? What equal merit can 
be found to lead or stimulate the mind to a quicker sense 
of truth and virtue, or warm a people into the love and 
practice of such principles, as might be at once a defence 

and honour to their country? In what shape could we 

% 

listen to virtue with equal delight, or apjietitc of instruc¬ 
tion ! The mind of man is naturally free, and when he is 
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compelled or menaced into any opinion that he does not 
readily conceive, he is n^ore apt to doubt the truth of it, 
than when his capacity is led by delight into evid«ice and 
reason. To preserve a theatre in this strength and purity 
of morals, is, 1 grant, what the wisest nations have not 
been able to perpetuate, or to transmit long to their poste¬ 
rity : but this difficulty will rather heighten than take from 
the honour of the theatre. The greatest empires have de¬ 
cayed for want of proper heads to guide them, and the ruins 
of them sometimes have been the subject of theatres, that 
could not be themselves exempt from as various revolutions. 
Yet may not the most natural inference from all this be, 
that the talents requisite to form good actors, great writers, 
and true judges, were like those of wise and memorable 
ministers, as well the gifts of fortune as of nature, and not 
always to be found in all climes or ages. Or can there 
be a stronger modern evidence of the value of dramatic 
performances, than that in many countries where the papal 
religion prevails, the holy policy (though it allows not to 
an actor Christian burial) is so conscious of the usefulness 
of his art, that it will frequently take in the assistance of 
the theatre, to give even sacred history in a tragedy, a 
recommendation to the more pathetic regard of their people ? 
How can such principles, in the face of the world, refuse 
the bones of a wretch the lowest benefit of Christian cha¬ 
rity, afler having admitted his profession (for which they 
deprive him of that charity) to serve the solemn purposes 
of religion ? How far, then, is this religious inhumanity 
short of that famous painter’s, who, to make his crucifix a 
master-piece of nature, stabbed the innocent hireling from 
whose body he drew it; and, having heightened the holy 
portrait with his last agonies of life, then sent it to be the 
consecrated oriiaincnt of an altar ? Though we have only 
the authority of common fame for this story, yet be it true 
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or £ilsc, the comparison will still be just. Or let me ask 
another question more humanly political. 

How came the Athenians to lay out an hundred thousand 
pounds upon the decorations of one single tragedy of So¬ 
phocles? Not, surely, as it was merely a spectacle for 
idleness or vacancy of thought to gape at, but because it 
was. the most rational, most instructive, and most delightful 
composition that human wit had yet arrived at; and, con¬ 
sequently, the most worthy to be the entertainment of a wise 
and warlike nation. And it may be still a question, whether 
the Sophocles inspired this public spirit, or this public spirit 
inspired the Sophocles. 

Hut, alas, as the iwwer of giving or receiving such inspi¬ 
rations, from cither of these causes, seems pretty well at an 
end, now I have shot my bolt, I shall descend to talk more 
like a man of the age 1 live in: for, indeed, what is all 
this to a common English reader ? Whyj truly, as Shak- 
speare terms it, “ Caviare to the multitude.” Honest 
John Trott will tell you, that, if he were to believe what 1 
have said of the Athenians, he is, at most, but astonished 
at it; but that if the twentieth part of the sum 1 have men¬ 
tioned were to be applied out of the public money, to the 
setting off the best tragedy the nicest noddle in the nation 
could produce, it would probably raise the passions higher 
in those that did not like it, than in those that did; it 
might as likely meet with an insurrection, as the applause 
of the people, and so, mayhap, be fitter for the subject of a 
tragedy, than for a public fund to support it. Truly, Mr. 
Trott, 1 cannot but own that I am very much of your opi¬ 
nion. 1 am only concerned, that the theatre has not a 
better pretence to the care and further consideration of 
those governments where it is tolerated; but as what 1 
have said will not probably do it any great harm, 1 hope 
1 have not put you out of patience, by throwing a few good 
wishes after an old accpiaintance. 
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To conclude this digression. If for the support of the 
stage, whut is generally shown there must be lowered to the 
taste of common spectators; or if it is inconsistent with 
iiijcrty to mend that vulgar taste, by making the multitude 
less merry there; or by abolishing every low and senseless 
jollity in which the understanding can have no share; 
whenever, I say, such is the state of the stage, it will be as 
often liable to unanswerable censure, and manifest disgraces. 
Yet there was a time, not yet out of many people’s memory, 
when it subsisted upon its own rational labours; when even 
success attended an attempt to reduce it to decency ; and 
when actors themselves were hardy enough to hazard their 
interest, in pursuit of so dangerous a reibrmation. And 
this crisis 1 urn myself as impatient as any tired reader con 
be to arrive at. I shall therefore endeavour to lead him 
the shortest way to it. Ilut as 1 am a little jealous of the 
badness of the road, 1 must reserve to myself the liberty of 
calling upon any matter, in my way, for a little refreshment 
to whatever company may have the curiosity or goodness 
to go along with me. 

When the sole managing patentee at Drury-Ianc, for 
several years, could never be persuaded or driven to any 
account with the adventurers. Sir Thomas Skipwith (who, 
i f I am rightly informed, had an equal share with him) grew 
so weary of the affair, that he actually made a present of his 
entire interest in it, upon the followuig occasion. 

Sir Thomas happened, in the summer preceding the re¬ 
union of the companies, to make a visit to an intimate friend 
of his, Colonel Brett, of Sandywell, in Gloucestershire; 
where the pleasantness of the place, and the agrcvable man¬ 
ner of passing his time there, had raised him to such a gal¬ 
lantry of heart, that, in return to the civilities of his friend 
ilie colonel, he made him an ofTer of his whole right in the 
patent; but not to overrate the value of his present, told 
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him, he liimself had made nothing of it these ten years: but 
the colonel (he said) being a greater &vourite of the people 
in power, and (as he believed) among the actors too, than 
himself was, might think of some scheme to turn it to ad¬ 
vantage, and in that light, if he liked it, it was at his service. 
After a great deal of raillery on both sides, of what Sir Tho¬ 
mas had not made of it, and the particular advantages the 
colonel was likely to make of it, they came to a laughing 
resolution that an instrument should be drawn the next 
morning of an absolute conveyance of the premises. A 
gentleman of the law, well known to them both, happening 
to be a guest there, at the same time, the next day produced 
the deed, according to his instructions, in the presence of 
whom, and of others, it was signed, sealed, and delivered 
to the purposes therein contained. 

This transaction may be another instance (as I have else¬ 
where observed) at how low a value the interests in a thea¬ 
trical license were then held j though it was visible, from 
the success of Swiny in that very year, that, with tolerable 
management, they could, at no time, have failed of being a 
profitable purchase. 

The next thing to be considered was, what the colonel 
should do with his new theatrical*commission, which, in 
another’s possession, had been of so little importance. Hero 
it may be necessary to premise, that this gentleman was the 
first of any consideration, since my coming to the stage, 
with whom I had contracted a personal intimacy; which 
might be the reason, why, in this debate, my opinion had 
some weight with him ; of this intimacy, too, I am the more 
tempted to talk, from the natural pleasure of calling back, 
in age, the pursuits and happy ardours of youth long past, 
which, like the ideas of a delightful spring, in a wintcr’.s 
rumination, arc sometimes equal to the former enjoyment 
of them. I shall, therefore, rather chuse in tJtis place to 
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gratify myself than my reader, by setting the feircst aide 
of this gentleman in view, and by indulging a little consci¬ 
ous vanity, in showing how early in life I fell into the pos¬ 
session of so agreeable a companion Whatever filings he 
might have to others, he had none to me; nor was he, 
where he had them, without his valuable qualities to balance 
or soflen them. Let, then, what was not to be com¬ 
mended in him rest with liis ashes, never to be raked into: 
but the friendly favours I received from him, while living, 
give me still a pleasure in paying this only mite of my ac¬ 
knowledgment in my power to his memory. And if iiiy 
taking this liberty may find pardon from several of his fair 
relations, still living, for whom I profess the utmost respect, 
it will give me but little concern, though my critical readers 
should think it all impertinence. 

This gentleman, then, Henry, was the eldest son of Henry 
Brett, Esq., of Cowley, in Gloucestershire, who coming 
early to his estate of about two thousand a-year, by the 
usual negligences of young heirs, had, before this his eldest 
son came of age, sunk it about to half that value, and that 
not wholly free from incumbrances. Mr. Brett, whom I 
am speaking of, had his education, and 1 might say, ended 
it, at the university of Oxford; for though he was settled 
sonic time after at the Temple, he so little followed the law 
there, that his neglect of it made the law (like some of his 
fair and frail adiniirrs) very often follow him. As he had 
an uncommon share of social w it, and a handsome person, 
with a sanguine bloom in his complexion, no wonder they 
persuaded him that he might have a better chance of fortune, 
by throwing such accomplishments into the gayer world, 
than by shutting them up in a study. The first view that 
fires the head of a young gentleman of this modish ambition, 
just broke loose from business, is to cut a figure (as they 
call it) in a side-box, at the play, from whence their next 
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step is to the green-room, behind the scones, sometimes 
their non ultra. Hither, at last then, in this hopc*fiil 
quest of his fortune, came this gentleman-errant, not doubt¬ 
ing but the fickle dame^ while he was thus qualified to re¬ 
ceive her, might be tempted to fiill into his lap. And 
though, possibly, the charms of our theatrical nymphs might 
have their share in drawing him thither, yet, in my obser¬ 
vation, the most visible cause of his first coming was a more 
sincere passion he had conceived for a fiiir, full-bottomed 
periwig, which 1 then wore in my first play of the Fool 
in Fashion,”* in the year 1695. For it is to be noted, that 
the beaux of (hose days were of a quite difierent cast from 
the modern stamp, and had more of the stateliness of the 
peacock in their mien, than (which now seems to be their 
highest emulation) the pert fiir of a lapwing. Now, what¬ 
ever contempt philosophers may have for a fine jicriwig, 
my friend, who was not to despise the world, but to live in 
it, knew very well that so material an article of dress upon 
the head of a man of sense, if it became him, could never 
fail of drawing to him a more partial regard and benevo¬ 
lence than could possibly be hoped for in an ill-made one. 
This, perhaps, may soften the grave censure which so youth- 
ful a purchase might otherwise have laid upon him: in a 
word, he made his attack upon this periwig, as your young 
fellows generally do upon a lady of pleasure; first, by a few, 

* The heads of our actors at the period spoken of, were cover¬ 
ed with wigs of an immoderate size, a fashion that arose in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and was not entirely disused in pub¬ 
lic till about the year 1720. They were flowing and flaxen, and 
both Booth and Wilks, as well as Cibber, are said to have bestow¬ 
ed forty guineas each on the exorbitant thatching of their 
head8.( 1) 


(1) Dramatic Miscellanies ;** vol. 3, p. 
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familiar praises of her person, and then a civil inqhiry into 
the price of it. But upon his observing me a little surprised 
at the levity of his question about a fop’s periwig, he be¬ 
gan to mlly himself with so much wit and humour upon 
the folly of his fondne^ for it, that he struck me with an 
equal desire of granting any thing, in my power, to oblige 
so ficetious a customer. This singular beginning of our 
conversation, and the mutual laughs that ensued upon it, 
ended in an agp^eement to finish our bargain that night, 
over a bottle. 

If it were possible the relation of the happy indiscretions 
which passed between us that night could give the tenth 
part of the pleasure 1 then received from them, I could 
still repeat them with delight; but as it may be doubtful 
whether the patience of a reader may be quite so strong as 
the vanity of an aTithor, 1 shall cut it short, by only saying, 
that single bottle was the sire of many a jolly dozen that, 
for some years following, like orderly children, whenever 
they were called for, came into the same company. Nor, 
indeed, did I think from that time, whenever he was to be 
had, any evening could be agreeably enjoyed without him. 
But the long continuance of our intimacy, perhaps, may 
be thus accounted foV. 

He who can taste wit in another may, in some sort, be 
said to have it himself: now, as 1 always had, and (I bless 
myself for the folly) still have a quick relish of whatever 
did or can give me delight, this gentleman could not but 
see the youthful joy I was generally raised to, whenever 1 
had the happiness of a t6te d i6le with him, and it may be a 
moot point, whether wit is not as often inspired by a proper 
attention, as by the brightest reply, to it. Therefore, as he 
had wit enough for any two people, and 1 had attention 
enough for any four, there could not well be wanting a so¬ 
ciable delight on either side. Arul though it may 1 k‘ true 
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that a man of a handsome person is apt to draw a partial 
car to every thing he says, yet this gentleman seldom said 
any thing that migl^ not have made a man of the plainest 
person agreeable. Such a continual desire to please, it 
may be imagined, could not but, sometimes, lead him into 
a little venial flattery, rather than not wicceed in it. And 1, 
perhaps, might be one of those flies that were caught in this 
honey. As I was then a young suoct^fiil author, and an 
actor in some unexpected fltvour, whether deservedly or 
not imports not; yet such appearances, at least, were plau¬ 
sible pretences enough tor an amicable adulation to enlaige 
upon; iind the sallies of it a less vanity than mine might 
not have been able to resist. Whatever this w'eakness on 
my side might be, I was not alone in it; for 1 have heard 
a gentleman of condition say, who knew the world as well 
os most men that live in it, that let his discretion be ever so 
much upon its guard, he never fell into Mr. Brett’s com- 
jmny without being loth to leave it, or carrying away a 
better opinion of himself from it. If his conversation had 
this effect among the men, what must we suppose to have 
been the consequ'ence, when he gave it a yet softer turn 
among the fair sex? Here;, now, a French novelist would 
tell yo'j fifty pretty lies of him; but as I chuse to be tender 
of secrets of that sort, I shall only borrow the good breed¬ 
ing of that language, and tell you, in a word, that 1 knew 
several instances of his being un homme d, bonne fortune. 
But though his frequent successes might generally keep 
him fromi the usual disquiets of a lover, he knew this was a 
life too liquorish to last; and therefore had reflection 
cnoi^h to be governed by the advice of his friends, and 
turn these his advantages of nature to a better use. 

Among the many men oT condition with whom his con¬ 
versation had recommended him to an intimacy. Sir Tho¬ 
mas Skipwith had taken a particular inclination to him, 
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and, aa he had the advancement of his fortune at heart, in¬ 
troduced him wh($re there was a lady* who had enough in 
her power to disencumber him of the world, and make him, 
every way, easy for life. 

While he was in pursuit of this affair, which no time 
was to be lost in, (for the lady was to be in town but 
for three weeks) I one day found him idling behind the 
scenes, Ijefore the play was begun. Upon sight of him, 
I took the usual freedom he allowed me, to rate him roundly 
for the madness of not improving every moment in his 
power, in what was of such consequence to him. Why 
are you not,” said I, “ where you know you only should 
be? If your design should once get wind in the town, the 
ill-will of your enemies, or the sincerity of the lady’s friends, 
may soon blow up your hopes, which, in your circumstances 
of life, cannot be long supported, by the bare appearance 
of a gentleman.”—^But, it is impossible to proceed, without 
some apology for the .very femiliar circumstance that is to 
follow; yet, as it might not be so trivial in its effect as 1 
fear it may be in the narration, and is a mark of that inti- 

r 

macy, which, it is necessary should be known, had been 
betw(H;n us, I will honestly make bold with my scruples, 
and let the plain truth of my story take its chance for con¬ 
tempt or approbation. 

After twenty excuses, to clear himself of the neglect I 
had so warmly charged him with, he concluded them, with 
telling me, he had been out all the morning, upon business, 

* This lady” was the most infamous and unnatural Countess 
of Macclesfield, who bastardised her son, Savage, in order to pro¬ 
cure a separation from her husband, with whom she had long lived 
upon uneasy terms. To the discreet conduct of this lady in man¬ 
aging Brett, it is said that Cibber owes a chief incident in his 
“ Careless Husband.” 
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and that his linen was too much smled^ to be sem in com¬ 
pany. Ohy hosaid 1, that aiU Ck>me along with 
me; we will soon get over that dainty difficulty.” Upon 
which I hauled him, by the sAeeve, into my shifting-room, 
he either staring, kuighing, or hanging back all the way. 
There, when 1 had. locked him in, I began to strip off my 
upper clothes, and bad hun dothe^ame; still he either did 
not, or would not seem to understand me, and continuing 
his laugh, cried, ** What is the puppy mad ?” ** No, no, 
only positive,” said 1; ibi;, look you, in short, the play is 
ready to begin, and the pai^ that you and I are to act to 
day, are not of equal consequence; mine of Young Reteller 
(in << Greenwich-Park”) is but a take; but whatever you 
may be, you are not to appear so; therefore take my shirt, 
and give me yours; for d^>end upon it, stay here you shall 
not, and so go about your business.” To ccmclude, we fairly 
changed linen, nor could his mother’s have wrapped him up 
more fortunately; for in about ten days he married the 
lady. In a year or two after his marriage, he was chosen 
a member of that Parliament which was sitting when King 
William died; and, upon misiugof some new regiments, was 
made Lieutenant Colonel to that of Sir Charles Hotham: 
but as his ambition extended not beydnd the bounds of a 
park*wall, and a pleasant retreat in the corner of it, whic^ 
with too much expense, he had jmt finished, he, witUif 
another year, had leave to resign his company to a younger 
brother. 

This was the figure in life he made, when Sir Thomas 
Skipwith thought him the most proper person to oblige (if 
it could,be mi obligation) with.the present of his interest in 
the patent. And from these anecdotes of my intimacy 
with him, it may be less a surprise, when he came to 
town invested with this new theatrical power, that 1 should 
be the first person to whom he took any notice of it, And 
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notwithstanding he kn^ 1 was tliM" angaged in another 
interolt, at Ae Ha^arkd:, he desired we might consider 
together of the bi^ nse he coidd make of it, assuring me, 
at the same time,.lie should think it of none to himseli^'^iii 
less it could, in rome shape, be turned to my advantage.' 
This hdendly declaration,' though It might be generous in 
him to make,*^wra not needful to inclhm me, in what¬ 
ever might be honesdj in my power, wheAer by inter¬ 
est or n^otiati(Hi, to serve him. 'My fir^ advice, there¬ 
fore, was, that he should ‘produce his *defMl to the other 
mantiging patentee of Dntry-lane, imd demand immediate 
entrance to a joint possesdon all effects and powers to 
which Aat deed had given him an equal tide.' After 
which, if he met wiA no opposition to this demand, (as 
upon sight of it he did not) that should be watchful 
against any contradiction from his colleague, in whatever 
he might propose, in carrying on Ae a&ir; but to let 
him see Aat he was determined in all his measures, yet 
to heighten that resolution, with an ease and temper in 
his manner, as if he toob it for granted there could be 
no opposition made to whatever he had a mind to; for 
that this method, added to his natural talent of persuad¬ 
ing, would imperceptibly lead his colleague intoa reliance 
on his superior understanding; that, however little he cared 
for business, he should give himself the air at least of in¬ 
quiry into what And been done, Aat what he intended to do 
might be Aought more considerable, and be the readier 
complied wiA: for if he once suftbred bis colleague to 
seem wiser than himself,: there would be no end of his 
perplexing him with absurd and dilatory measures; di¬ 
rect knd plain dealing being a quality his natural diffidence 
would never suffer him to be master of; of which, his not 
complying with his verbal agreement with Swiny, when 
Ac Haymarket house was taken tor both their uses, was 

z2 
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an evidence. And though »ome people thought it depth 
and policy in him to keep things (dten in confusion, tt'<wae 
ever my opinion they ovm^ra^d his skin,' mid that, in reidify, 
his parts were too weak for his post, m which he had always 
acted to the best of his knowledge. That his late cdleague, 
Sir Tl^mas Skipwilh, had trusted too much to his capacity 
for this sort bivnnes, and was treated by him accordingly, 
without ever receiving any pfedits frmn it, for several years: 
insomuch,, that when he found his interest in such desperate 
hands, he thought the best thing he could do with it was, 
(as he saw) to give it away. Therefore, if he (Mr. Brett) 
could once fix himself, as 1 had advised, upon a different 
foot with' this hitherto untractable manager, the business 
would soon run through whatever channel he might have a 
mind to lead it. And though, 1 allowed, the greatest 
difficulty he would meet with would be in getting his con¬ 
sent to a union of the two companies, which was the only 
scheme that (xmld raise the patent to its former value, and 
which, I knew, this close manager would secretly lay all 
possible rubs in the way to; yet, it was visible, there was a 
way of reducing him to compliance: for though it was 
true his caution would never part with a straw, by way of 
concession, ;^t to a high hand he would give up any thing, 
provided he were suffered to keep his title to it: if his hat 
were taken from his head, in the street, he would make no 
farther resistance, than to say, << 1 am not willing to part 
with it:” much less would he have the resolution, openly, 
to oppose any just measures, when he should find one%ho, 
with an equal right to his, and with a known inteiest to 
bring them about, was resdived to go through witlrthem. 

Now,' though l^knew my friend was as thoroughly 
acquainted with thb patentee’s temper as myself, yet 
1 thought it not amiss to q^uicken and support his re- 
ariutioit, by confirming to him the little trouble he would 
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meet with in pursuit of the uaion X had ad%'ised him to; 
for it murt be known that, on tnir side, ibrouble. was a sent of 
physic we did n(M:„ni!Uch care to take: but as tiie Ihti^e of 
this afl^r was liksdy to be lowered by a^ood deal of.eiiter- 
tainment and humoiir,^ which woidd naturally engage him 
in his dealing with'so exotic a partner^ X knew that this 
softening the businesg into a diversion, would lessen every 
difficulty that lay m pur way to it. 

However copiously 1 may have indulged myself in this 
commemmpration of a gentleman with whom 1 had passed 
so many of my younger da^ with pleasure, yet the reader 
may by this insight into his character, and by that of the 
other patentee, be better able to judge of the secret sjaings 
that gave motion to, or obstructed, so considerable an event as 
that of the re-union of the two companies of actors in 1708. 
In histories of more weight, for want of such particulars, 
we are often deceived in the true causes of facts that most 
concern us to be let into; which sometimes makes us ascribe 
to policy, or false appearances of wisdom, what, perhaps, 
in reality, was the mere effect of chance or humour. 

Immediately after Mr. Brett was admitted as a joint-pa¬ 
tentee, he made use of the intimacy he had with the Vice 
Chamberlain, to assist his scheme of this intended union, in 
which he so far prevailed, that it was soon after left to the 
particular care of the same Vice Chamberlain, to give him 
all the aid and power necessary to the bringing what he 
desired to perfection. The scheme was to have but one 
theatre for plays, and another fen* operas, under separate in¬ 
terests. And this the generality of spectators, as well as 
the most approved actors, had been some time calling for, 
as the only expedient to recover the credit of the stage, 
and the valuable interests of its managers. 

As the condition pf the comedians at this time is taken 
notice of in my dedication of the Wife’s Resentment” to 

z 3 
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the Marquis (now Diik^) of Kent, and then Ijord Chamber* 
lain, which WBaphblfihed above thirty years ago, When 1 
had no thought of ever troubling the world with this thea¬ 
trical-history, 1 see no neason why ft may not pass as a 
voucher'of the ikcts i fan now speaMng ofs r shall there¬ 
fore ^ve them in the very light 1 then saw them. After 
some aelmowledgment fer his lordship’s protection of oUr 
(Haymark^l) theatre, it isTurther said': 

The stage has, ftnr many years, till Of late groaned nii- 
dm* the greatest discouragements, which have been very 
much, if not wholly, owing to the mismanagement of those 
that have aukwardly governed it. Great sums have been 
ventured upon empty projects, and hopes of immoderate 
gains; and when those hcqves have %iled, the loss has been 
tyrannically deducted out of the actors’ salary. And if 
your lordship had not redeemed them (this is meant of our 
being suffered to come over to Swiny) they were very near 
being wholly laid ande, or^ at least, the use of their labour 
was to be swallowed .up, in the pretended merit of singing 
and dancing.” 

What follows, relates to the difficulties in dealing with 
the, then, impracticable manager; viz. 

— And though your lordship’s tendemeas of oppress¬ 
ing is so very just, that you have rather staid to convince a 
man of your good intentions to him, than to do him even a 
service against his wftl; yet since your lordship has so hap¬ 
pily begun the establishment'of the separate diversions, we 
live in hope that the same justice and resolution will still 
persuade you to go as successfully through with it. But 
while any man is suffered to confound the industry and use 
of them, by acting publicly, in opposition to your lord¬ 
ship’s equal intentions, under a folse and intricate pretence 
of not being able to comply with them, the town is likely 
to be more entertained with the private dissensions than the 
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public performance of cither, and tlie4Eictojs in a perpetual 
fear and necessity, uf petitioning your lordship every season 
for new relief. ” 

Such was the state of the st^, immediately piededing 
the time of IVfr. Brett’s being admitted a joint-patentee, 
who, as he saw, with clearer eyes, what was its evident in¬ 
terest, left no proper measures unaticmpted to mahc this so 
long despaircd-of union practicable. The most apparent 
difficulty to be got over in this afiair was what could be 
done for Swiny, in consideration of his being obliged to give 
up those actors, whom the power and choice of the Lord 
Chamberlain had, the year beffire, set him at the head 
of, and by whose management those actors had found them¬ 
selves in a prosperous condition. But an accident, at this 
time, happily contributed to make that matter easy. The 
inclination of our. people of quality for foreign operas had 
now reached the ears of Italy, and the credit of their taste 
had drawn over from thence, without any more particular 

w 

invitation, one of their capital singers, the fomous Signior 
Cavaliero Nicdhni, from whose arrival, and the impatience 
of the town to hear him, it was concluded that operas, be¬ 
ing now so completely provided, could not foil of success; 
and that, by making Swiny s<de duector of them, the profits 
must be an ample compensation for his resignation of the 
actors. This matter being thus adjusted, by Swiny’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the opera only to be performed at the Haymar- 
ket house, the actors were all ordered to return to Drury- 
lanc, there to remain (under the patentees) her majesty’s 
only Company of comedians. 

/ 
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CHAP. XII 


* \ ' 

A 9hort view of the opera^ when first dividedfrom the comedy 

Plays recover their credit,^ The old patentee uneasy at their 

\ _ 

mceest .— Wky.—oeeaaion of Colonel BretCa throwing vp 
his share in the peUent.—'the consequences of it.—Anecdotes of 
Goodman the actor.— The rate of favourite actors in his time. 
—The patenteest by endeavouring to reduce their pricet lose 
them all a second time.—The principal comedians return to the 
Haymarket in shares with Swiny.—They alter that theatre.- 
T7te origiipd and preeent form of the theatre in Drurydane 
compared.—Operas fail off.—The occasion tf it.—Farther ob- 
servations upon them.—The patenlee dispossessed of JBrury.- 
lane theatre.—Mr. Collier, with a new license, heads the re¬ 
mains of that company. 


PLAYS and operas being thus established upon separate 
interests, they were now left to make the best of their way 
into favour, by their different morit. Although the opera is 
not a plant of our native growth, nen* what our plainer ap< 
petites are fond of, and is of so delicate a nature that, with¬ 
out excessive charge, it^^hot live long among us, especi¬ 
ally while the nicest cmnoisseurs in music fall into such ' 
various heresies in taste, every sect pretending to be the true, 
one; yet, as it is called a theatrical entertainment, and by its 
allimoe or h^rality has m<He or less affected our domestic 
theatre, a short vieW of its progress may be allowed a place 
in our history ' ' 

After this new r^^Iation, the first opera that appeared, 
was Pyrrhus.” Subscriptions, at that time, were hot 
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fixtendcd, as of tate, io the whole season^ but were timited 
to the first six days oidy of a new «peia. The chief per¬ 
formers in this were Nicolini, Yalentini, and Mrs. Tofts •,* 
and, for the inferior parts, the best that were then to be 
found. Whatever praises may have been given to the 
most fiimous voices that have been heard since Nicolini, 
Upon the whole, I cannot but come into the opinion that 
still prevails among several persons of condition^ who arc 
able to give a reason for their liking, that no singer since 
his time, has > so justly and gracefully acquitted himself, in 

whatever character he appeared, as Nicolini. f At most, 

1 

4 

* This lady sang in English, while her associates responded in 
Italian. Such was the delicacy of our national taste. 

t Signor Nicolini Grimaldi is thus described in the ** Tattler,” 
No. 115, from whidi I extract the passage, given also, overleaf, by 
Cibber, on account of the complete notice that it furnishes of this 
eminent performer. 

“ I went on Friday last to the Opera, and was surprizedlto find 
a thin house at so noble an entertainment, till I heard that 'the tum¬ 
bler was not to make his appearance that night. For my own 
part, I was fully satisfied with the sight of an actorj who, by the 

t V fc * 

grace and propriety of his action and gesture, does honour to an 
human figure, as much as the other vilifies and degrades it. Every 
one will easily imagine I mean Signior Nicolini, Vho sets off the 
character he beats in an opera by his action, as much as he does the 
words of it by his voice. Every limb, and every finger, contri¬ 
butes to the part he acts, insomuch that a deaf man might go along 
with him in the sense of it. There is scarcely a beautiful posture in 
an old statue which he does not plant himself in, as the different 
circumstances of the story give occasion for it. He performs the 
most ordinary action in a manner suitable to the greatness of his 
character, and shows the prince even in the giving of a letter, or 
dispatching a message. Our best actors are somewhat at a loss to 
support themselves with proper gesture, as they move from any 
considerable dbtance to the front of tlie stage; but 1 have seen the 
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the difference between him and the greatest favourite of 
the ladies, Farinellt, Counted but to this-^hat h^ m^ht 
sometimes more eaquisitdjr surprise us, but Nicolini (by 
pleasing the eye as v|ell as the ear) filled us with a more 
various and rational delight. Whether) in this excellence) 
he has' since had any competitor, perhaps will be better 
judged, by what the critical censor of Great Britain says of 
him, in his 115th “ Tattler viz. 

Nicdini sets off the charseter he bears in an opera, by his 
action, as mndi as he does the words of it, by his voice; every 
limb, and finger, contributes to the part he acts, insomuch, that a 
deaf man might go along with him in the sense of it. There is 
scarcely a beautiful posture in an old statue, which he does not 
jdant himself in, as the different circumstances of the story give 
occasion for it. He performs the most ordinary action, in a man¬ 
ner suitable to the greatness of his character, and shows the prince, 
even in the giving of a letter, or dispatching of a message, &c. 

His voice, at this first time of being among us, (for he 
made us a second visit when it was impaired) had all that 
strong, clear sweetness of tone so lately admired in Senc- 
sino. A blind man could scarcely have distinguished 
them; but in volubility of throat, the former had much the 
superiority. This so excellent performer’s agreement was 
eight hundred guineas for the year, which is but an eighth 
part more than half the sum that has since been given to 
several that could never totally surpass him. The conse¬ 
quence of which is, that the losses by operas, for several 

seasons, to the end of the year 1738, have been so great, 

• 

that those gentlemen of quality who last undertook the 
direction of them, found it ridiculous any longer to enter- 

' V 

person of whom 1 am now speaking, enter alone at the remotest 
part of it, and advance from it with such greatness of air and mien, 
as seemed to fill the stage, and at the same time commanded the 
attention of the audience 'with the majesty of his appearances”*—* 
Mondayi Jan, 2, 1710. 
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tain iJie public at flo Extravagant an expense, wbBe no one 
particular person ^^loaght himsdf f^MJged by it.' 

Mrs. Tofts, inrhe took.her first grounds of music hue in 
her own country,, befiare the Italian ta|te had so h^hlyfne- 
vailed^ was thmi not* an adept in it: yet whatever ddect 
the fiishionaUy akilftil might findv in her manner/she had, 
in the general sense' of her spectators, dbanns that few of 
the most learned singers .evmr arrive at. The beauty of her 
fise-proportioned figure, and exquisitely sweet silver tone 

I 

of her voice, with that peculuu rapid swiftness of her 
throat, were perfections not to be imitated 1^ art or labour. 
Valentini I have already mentioned, therefore need only 
say farther of him, that though he was every way inferior 
to Nicolini, y^ as he had the advantage of giving us our 
first impression of a good opera-ringer, he had still his 
admirers, and was of great service, in being so skilful a 
second to his superior. 

Three such excellent performers, in the same kind of 
entertainment at once, 'England till this time had never 
seen. Without any ferther comparison, then, with the 
much dearer bought who have succeeded them, their no- 
velty, at least, was a charm that drew vast audiimces of the 
fine world after them. Swiny, their sole director, was 
prosperous, and in one winter a gainer by them of a moder¬ 
ate younger brother’s fortune. But as music, by so pro¬ 
fuse a dispensation of her beauties, could not always supply 
our dainty appetites with equal variety, nor for ever please" 
us with the same objects, the opera, after one luxurious 
season, like the fine wife of a roving husband, began to lose 

* —^not an adept in it ^—In his quarto edition of this work, Mr. 
Cibber wrote—“ InU an adept,” making the word, imply a 
novice, instead of a proficient. His <dd inveterate enemy Fielding, 
in the ** Champion,” seized upon this blunder, and very forcibly 
urged it as a proof of ignorance. 
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its cbarms, and evei^ daj discovetied to our satiety^ impiu',* 
fectioos which our, fi>noei fimdnefig had beeo blind to^ But 

I s f ; ‘ , 

this 1 dutll observe tnore in its place:.in the ,fiiean> 
time^.let us...inquire^ ii^ ihe producUens of cuur imtive 
theatre*^ , , 

Jt may easily be conceived that, by thia entire re union of 

> 

the two^txHnphnies, plays must generally have been perform* 
ed to a. more than usual advantage and exactness; for now 
eveiy chief actor, according to his particular capacity, 
piqued himself upon rectifying those errors which, during 
their divided state, were almost unavoidable. Such a 
choice of actmrs added a richness to every good pfoy, as it 
was then served up to the public entertainment.. The com¬ 
mon people crowded to them, with a more joyous expecta¬ 
tion, and those, of the higher taste, returned to them, as to 
old acquaintwees, with new desires, after a long absence. 
In a word, all parties seemed better pleased, but he who, one 
mig^ imagine, had most reason to be. so, the (lately) sole 
numaging patentee. He, indeed, saw his power daily moul¬ 
dering from his own hands, into those of Mr. Brett, whose 
gentlemanly manner of making every one’s business easy^. 
him, threw their old master under a disregard which he 
had not been used to, nor could, with all his happy change 
of affairs, support. Although this grave theatrical minis¬ 
ter, of whom I have been obliged to mnke such fluent 
mention, had acquired the reputation of a most profound 
politician,, by being often incomprehensible, yet 1 am not 
sure that his conduct, at this juncture, gave us not an evi¬ 
dent proof that he was, like other frail mortals, more a 
slave ^o his passions than his interest; for no creative ever 
seem^ more fond of power, that so little knew how to use 
it to his profit and reputation; otherwise, he could not pos¬ 
sibly have been so disejontented, in his secure and prosper¬ 
ous stale of the theatre, as to resolve, at all hazards, to 
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it. We nlrall now see wfaat kifiiliilsle nteaslnres he 
took to iHrtng this hiddahle scheme, to p^ft^en.' 

tie plainly sa# tiiat, tis this disagreeable prosperity was 
chiefly owing to ffaO condnct 'of Mr. Brett, thmie could be 
no hope of recovering the stage to its lormer confusion, but 
by-Anding some e^ctual means to make Mr. Brett weary 
of his charge. The most probable he could, ibr the pres¬ 
ent, think of, in this distress, was to call in the advcntdrcie 
(whom fl>r many years, by his defence in law, he had^ept 
out) now to take care of their visibly improving interests. 
This fair appearance of equity, being kno#n to be his own 
proposal, he rightly guessed would incline these adven¬ 
turers to form a majority of votes on his side, in all theat¬ 
rical question^; and consequently becomO a check upon 
the power of Mr. Brett, who had so visibly alienated the 
hearts of his theatrical subjects, and now began to govern 
without him. When the adventurers, therefore, were re¬ 
admitted to their old government, after having recom¬ 
mended himself to them, by proposing to make some small 
dividend of the profits, (though he did not design that jest 
should be repeated) he took care that the creditor^ of the 
patent, who were then no inconsiderable body, should carry 
oft the cvely week’s clear profits, in prcqwrtion to their 
several dues and demands. This conduct, so speciously 
just, he had hopes would let Mr. Brett see that his share in 
the patent was not so valuable an acquisition as, perhaps, 
he might think it; and probably make a man of his turn to 
pleasure, soon weary of the little profit and great plague it 
gave him. 

Now, though these might be all notable expedients, 
yet 1 cannot say they would have wholly contributed to 
Mr. Brett’s quitting his post, had not a matter of much 
stronger moment, an unexpected dispute between him and 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, prevailed with him to lay it down : 
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for, ht the midsfi^of tbte'fldorishii^ ^te of the patent, Mr/ 
JBrett was surprised witlt a sul^pctoa into Chanceiyj ;from' 
Sir Thomas Skipwith, who ailegod, in his bill, t^t Ihe con* 
veyahoe he had okade of his^ interest in the patihit to Mr/ 
Brett, was only intended in trust. Whatever the intent 
might l^, the deed itselfj^ Idrich 1 then read, made no men>» 
tion of any trust whatever.' But whether Mr. Brett, as Sir 
Thomas forther asserted, had previously, or hft«r the deed 
was signed, given his word of hdnour that, if he should 
ever make the stage turn to any account or profit, he would 
certainly restme *it, that indeed 1 can say notlting to; but 
be the deed valid or void, the fkets that apparently fol* 
lowed were that, though Mr. Brett, in his answOr to this 
bill, absolutely denied his receiving this assignment, either 
in trust, or upon any limited condition,of what kind soever,' 
yet he nlade no fotther defence in the cause. But since he 
found Sir Thomas had thought fit, on any account, to sue 
for the restitution of it; and Mr. Brett being himself con* 
scions that, as the world knew, he had paid no consideration 
fin: it, his kerping it might be misconstrued, or not fevour* 
ably 6poken of; or perhaps finding, though the profits were 
^eat, tfa^ were constantly swallowed up (as has been ob¬ 
served) by the previous satisfectiem of <fid debts, he grew so 
tired of the plague and trouble the whole afiair had given 
him, and* was likely stilt to engage bim in, that, in a few 
weeks utter, he withdrew himself from all concern with the 
theatre, and quietly left Sir Hiomas to find his better uc* 
count in it; And thus stbod his undecided right, till, upon 
the dmnise of Sir Thomas, Mr. Brett, being allowed the 
charges he had been at, in this attoidanee and prosecution 
of tlte union, reconveyed this share of the patent to Sir 
Geoi%e Skipwith, the son and heir of Sir Thomas. 

Our politidan, the old patentee^ having thus fortunately 
got rid of Mr. Brett, who had sU rashly brought the patent 
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onee more to, be & profitable agun at 

libertj^ ito chuRe r|[#er talMO ttbt to ibBve^ it all to 

I have effiivflt ei n obaCTved that oothhig ca^io effectoaily 
secure tito sto!iigth,'*or contrilmte to the |nrosperity of a 
good company, as toe directors of it having always, as near 
as poBsiUe, an amicable understanding with three or four 
of their best actors, whose good or ill will must naturally 
make a wide difference in their pr^toble or useless manner 
of serving them. While*the principal are kept’reasonably 
easy, the lower class can never be. troublesmne, vntoout 
hurting themselves; biit when a valuaUe actor is hardly 
treated, toe master must be a very cunning man that finds 
his account in it. We. shall now see how &r experience 
will verify this observation. 

The patentees thinking thonselves secure, in being re* 
stored to their former absolute power over this now rnily 
company, chose rather to govern it by the reverse of toe 
method 1 have recommended: for though the daily charge* 
of their united company amounted not, by a good deal, to 
what either of the two companies now in Dmry-lane or Go^ 
vent-garden, singly, arises £to] ; toey, notwitostanding, fdi 
into their former pcditics, of thinking every shilling taken 
from a hired actor so much clear gain to the proprietor: 
many of their people, therefore, were actually, if not inju¬ 
diciously, reduced in their pay, and others given to under¬ 
stand toe same fote was designed them; of which, last mim- 
ber 1 myself was one; which occurs to my memory by the 
answer 1 made to one of the adventurmis, who, in justifica¬ 
tion of their intended proceeding, told me, to^ my salary, 
though it should be less than it was by ten shillings a-week, 
would still be more than ever Goodman had, who was a 
better actor than 1 could pretmid to be. To which I re¬ 
plied, “ This may be true $ but then you know, sir, it is 
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OS true, that Goodman was forced tp go upon, the highway 
for a livelihood/* As this was a known ^t of Goodman^ 
my mentionihg it on that occcasipn, 1 believe, was of ser¬ 
vice to me; at le^t my salary was not reduced after it* 
To say a wor^ or two more of Goodman, so celebrated an 
actor in his time, perhaps may set the conduct of the patent¬ 
ees in a clearer light. Though. G^dman had left: the 
stage before 1 came to it, I had some slight acquaintance 
with hjlm. About the tinie of his being expected to be an 
evidence against Sir John Fenwick, in the assassination 
plot, in 1696,* I happened to meet him at dinner at Sir 
Thomas Skipwith’s, who, as he was an agreeable compa- 
nion himself, liked Goodman for the same quality. Here 
it was, that Goodman, without disguise, or sparing himself, 
fell into a laughing account of several loose passages of his 
younger life; as his being expelled the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, for being one of the hot-headed sparks who were 
concerned in the cutting and defacing the Duke of Mon- 
.mouth’s picture, then chancellor of that place. Jlut this, 
disgrace, it seems, had not disqualified him for the stage; 
which, like the sea-service, refuses no man for his morals, 
that is able-bodied. There, as an actor, he soon grew into 
a difierent reputation; but whatever his merit might be, 
the pay of a hired hero, in those days^ was so very low, 
that he was forced, it seems, to take the air, (as he called 
it) and borrow what money the 6rst man he met had about 
him. But this being his first exploit of that kind, which 
the scantiness of his theatrical fortune had reduced him to. 
King James was‘^prevailed upon to pardon him; which, 
Goodman said, was doing him so particular an honour, that 

* It is a strange circumstance that Goodman should be suffered 
to pollute the presence of any honest man, at this juncture, while, 
labouring under the charges of treason and projected giurder. 
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lio naan coutd wondcfr if his aiclinowl^gAnient had carried 
him a little fiirther than ordinary, info the interest of that 
prince. But as he had, lately, been out of luck, in back¬ 
ing his old master, he had now no way to get home the life 
he was out, upon his account, but by being under the same 
obligations to King Willie. 

Another anecdote of him, though not quite so dishonour¬ 
ably enterprising, which I had from his own mouth, at a 
ditferent time, will equally show to what low shifts in life 
the poor provision for good actors, under the early govern¬ 
ment of the patent, reduced them. In the younger days 
of their heroism, Captain Griffin and Goodman were con¬ 
fined by their moderate salaries, to the economy of lying 
together in the same bed, and having but one shirt between 
them. One of them being imder the obligation of a ren¬ 
dezvous with a feir lady, insisted upon his wearing it out of 
his turn, which occasioned so high a dispute, that the 


combat was immediately demanded, and accordingly their 
pretensions to it were decided by a fair tilt upon the spot, 
in the room where they lay. But whether Clytus or Alex¬ 
ander was obliged to see ho company till a worse could 
be washed for him, seems not to be a material point in their 
history, or to my purpose. 

By this rate of Goodman, who, till the time of his quit¬ 
ting the stage, never had more than what is cqlled forty 
shillings a-week, it may be Judged how cheap the labour 
of actors had been formerly; and the-patentees thought it 
a folly to continue the higher price, (which their divi¬ 
sions had since raised them to) now there was but one 
market for them; but, alas, they had forgotten their for¬ 
mer fatal mistake of squabbling with their actors, in 1695, 
nor did they make any allowance for the changes and 
operations of time, or enough consider the interest the ac¬ 
tors had in the Lord Chamberlain, on whose protection 

A A 
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they might always rely^ and whose decrees had been less 
restrained by precedent than those, of a Lord Chancellor. 

In this mistaken view of their interest, the patentees, by 
treating their actors as enemies, really made them so. And 
when once the'masters of a hired company think not their 
actors* hearts as necessary as their hands, they cannot be 
said to have agreed for above half the work they are able to 
do in a day. Or, if an unexpected success should, notwith¬ 
standing, make the profits, in any gross disproportion, 
greater than the wages, the wages will always have 
something worse than a murmur at the head of them, that 
will not only measure the merit of the actor by the gains of 
the proprietor, but will never naturally be quiet, till every 
scheme of getting into property has been tried, to make 
the servant his own nmster; and this, as fiir as experi¬ 
ence can make me judge, wilt always be, in either of these 
cases, the state of our English theatre. What truth there 
may be in this observation, we are now coming to a 
proof of. 

To enumerate all the particular acts of power in which 
the patentees daily bore hard upon this now only company 
of actors, might be as tedious as unnecessary; I shall, there¬ 
fore, come at once to their most material grievance, upon 
which they grounded their complaint to the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, who, in the year following, 1709, took effectual 

t 

measures for their relief. 

P 

The patentees, observing that the benefit-plays of the ac¬ 
tors, towards the latter end of the season, brought the most 
crowded audiences in the year, began to think their own 
interests too much neglected by these partial favours of the 
town to thetr actors, and therefoi’e judged it would not be 
impolitic, in such wholesome annual profits, to have a fel¬ 
low-feeling with them. Accordingly, an indulto was laid 
of one-third, out of the profits of every benefit, for the 
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proper use and behoof of the patent.* But that a clear 
judgment may be-formed'of the equity, or hardship of this 
imposition, it wilt be necessary to show from whence, and 
from what causes, the actors’ claim to benefits originally 
proceeded. 

During the reign of King Charles, fin actor’s benefit had 
never been heard of. The first indulgence of this kind was 
given to Mrs. Barry,t (as has been formerly oliservcd) in 
King James’s time, in consideration of the extraordinary 
applause that had* followed her performance : but there this 
favour rested, to her alone, till after the division of the only 
company in 1695, at which time the patentees were soon 
reduced to pay their actors, half in good words, and half 
in ready money. In this {mscarious condition, some par¬ 
ticular actors (however binding their agreements might be) 
were too poor, or too wise to go to law with a lawyer; and 
therefore rather chose to compound their arrears, for their 
being admitted to the chance of having them made up by 

* “ After Mr. Rich was again restored to the management of the 
playhouse, he made an order to stop a certain proportion of the clear 
profits of every benefit-play, without exception; which being done, 
and reaching the chief players as well as the underlings, zealous ap¬ 
plication was made to the Lord Chamberlain, to oblige Mr. Rich to 
return the money stopped to each particular. The dispute lasted 
some time, and Mr. Rich, not giving full satisfaction upon that 
head, was silenced; during the time of which silence, the chief 
players * * * * * set up for themselves, and got into the pos¬ 

session of the playhouse inDrury-lane.”—Answer to Steele’s “ State 
of the Case;” 1720. 

Rich, in this business made out his right before the Attorney- 
general, and other lawyers, and then petitioned the council, who, 
refusing to determine the nfatter, referred him to law, and there 
mattera rested till he built a new house in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

t This mistake is corrected in a former note. 

A A 2 
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the profits of a benefit>pTay. This expedient had this con¬ 
sequence ; that t^’e patentees^ though their daily audi¬ 
ences might, and did sometimes, mend, still kept the short 
subsistence of their aqtors at a stand, and grew more 
steady in their resolution so to keep them, as they found 
them less apt to mutiny while their hopes of being cleared 
off by a benefit were depending. In a year or two, these 
benefits grew so advantageous, that they became, at last, 
the chief article in every actor’s agreement. 

Now, though the agr^ments of these united actors 1 am 
speaking of in 1708, were as yet only verbal, yet that made 
no difference in the honest obligation to keep them. But, 
as honour at that time happened to have but a loose hold 
of their consciences, the patentees rather chose to give it 
the slip, and went on with their work without it. No 
actor, therefore, could have his benefit fixed, till he had 
first signed a paper, signifying his voluntary acceptance of 
it upon the above conditions, any claims from custom to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Several at first refused to 
sign this paper; upon which the first in rank were offered 
on the same conditions, to come before the refusers ; this 
smart expedient got some few of the fearful the preference 
to their seniors; who, at last, seeing the time was too 
short for a present remedy, and that they must either come 
into the boat, or lose their tide, were forced to comply 
with what they as yet silently resented as the severest in¬ 
jury. In this situation, therefore, they chose to let the 
principal benefits be over, that their grievances might 
swell into some bulk, before they made any application for 
redress to the Lord Chamberlain; who, upon hearing 
their general complaint, ordered the patentees to show 
cause why their benefits had been diminished one third, 
contrary to the common usage. The patentees pleaded the 
signed agreement, and the actors’ receipts of the other two 
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thirds, in full satbfariion; but these were proved to have 

, s " 

been exacted from them by the methods already men> 
tioncd. They, notwithstanding, insisted upon them as law¬ 
ful. But as law and equity do not always agree, they 
were looked upon as unjust and arbitrary; whereupon the 
patentees were warned at their peril to refuse the actors 
full satisfaction. But here it was thought necessary'that 
judgment should be for some time respih^d, till the actors, 
who had leave so to do, could form a body strong enough 
to make the inclination of the Lord Chamberlain to relieve 
them practicable. 

Accordingly, Swiny (who was then sole director of the 
opera only) had permission to enter into a private treaty 
with such of the united actors in Drury-lane as might be 
thought fit to head a company under their own manage¬ 
ment, and to be sharers with him in the Haymarket, The 
actors chosen for this charge were Wilks, Dogget, Mrs. 
Oldfield, and myself. But, before I proceed, lest it should 
seem surprising that neither Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, or Booth, were parties in this treaty, it must 
be observed, that Betterton was now seventy-three, and 
rather chose, with the infirmities of age upon him, to rely 
on such salary as might be appointed him, than to involve 
himself in the cares and hurry that must unavoidably attend 
the regulation of a new company. As to the two celebrated 
actresses I have named, this has been my most proper oc¬ 
casion of making it known, that they had both quitted the 
stage the year before this transaction was thought of; and 
Booth -as yet was scarcely out of his minority as an actor, 
or only in the promise of that reputation, which, in about 
four or five years_ after, he happily arrived at. However, 
at this juncture he was not so far overlooked, as not to be 
offered a valuable addition to* his salary; but this he de¬ 
clined, being, while the patentees were under this distress, 

A A 3 
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of a heart iiijuriuusly treated, and now relieved by that in** 
stant occasion, why might they not be pardoned } 

The authority of the patent now no longer subsisting, all 
the confederated actors immediately walked out of the 
house, to which they never returned, till they became 
themselves the tenants and masters of it. 

Here, again, we see an higher instance of the authority of 

a 

a Lord Chamberlain, than any of those 1 have elsewhere 
mentioned: from whence that power might be derived, as 
1 have already said, I am not lawyer enough to know; 
however, it is evident that a lawyer obeyed it, though to his 
cost; which might incline one to think that the law was not 
clearly against it: be that as it may, since the law has lately 
made it no longer a question, let us drop the inquiry, and 
proceed to the facts which followed this order, that silenced 
the patent. 

From this last injudicious disagreement of the patentees 
with their principal acto^, and from what they had suffer* 
ed on the same occasion, in the division of their only com¬ 
pany in 1G95, might we not imagine there was something 
of infetuation in their management ? For though I allow 
actors, in general, when they are too much indulged, or 
governed by an unsteady head, to be as unruly a multitude 
as power can be plqgued with; yet there is a medium, 
which, if cautiously obsdirved by a candid use of power, 
making them always know, without feeling, their superior, 
neither suffering their encroachments, nor invading their 
rights, with an immovable adherence to the accepted laws 
they are to walk by; such a regulation, 1 say, has never 
feiled, in my observation, to have made them a tractable 
.and profitable society. If the government of a well-estab¬ 
lished theatre were to be compared to that of a nation, 
there is no one act of policy or misconduct in the one or the 
other, in which the manager might not, in some parallel 
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caste (laugh, if yon please) be equally applauded) or con¬ 
demned with the statesman. Perhaps this will not be 
found so wild a conceit, if you look into the 193d Tat¬ 
tler,” vol. 4., where the a&irs of the state, and those 
of the very stage I am now treating of, are, in a letter from 
Downs the prompter, compared, and, with a great deal of 
wit and humour, set upon an equal foot of policy.* The 

* “ Honoured Sir: Jvly 1, 1710. 

Finding by divers of your late papers, that you are a friend 
to the profession of which I was many years an unworthy mem- 
bet, I the. rather make bold to crave your advice touching a pro¬ 
posal that has been lately made me of coming again into business, 
and the sub-administration of stage aflairs. I have, from my 
youth, been bred up behind the curtain, and been a prompter from 
the time of the restoration. 1 have seen many changes, as well of 
scenes as of actors, and have known men within my remembrance 
arrive to the highest dignities of the theatre, who made their en¬ 
trance in the quality of mutes, joint-stools, flower-pots, and tapes¬ 
try hangings. It cannot be unknown to the nobility and gentry, 
that a gentleman of die inns of court, and a deep intriguer, had 
some time since worked himself into the sole management and di¬ 
rection of the theatre. Nor is it less notorious, that his restless 
ambition, and subtle machinations, did manifestly tend to the ex¬ 
tirpation of the good old British actors, and the introduction of 
foreign pretenders; such as Harlequins, French dancers, and Ro¬ 
man singers; which, though they impoverished the proprietors, 
and imposed on the audience, were for some time tolerated, by 
reason of his dexterous insinuations, which prevailed upon a few 
deluded women, especially the vizard masks, to believe that the 
stage was in danger. But his sdiemes were soon exposed, and the 
great ones that supported him withdrawing their favour, he made 
his exit, and remained for a season in obscurity. During this re¬ 
treat-the Machiavelian was hot idle, but secretly fomented divi¬ 
sions and wrought over to his side some of the inferior actors, rc- 
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letter is supposed to have been written on the last change of 
the raimstiy in Queen Ann’s time. 1 will therefore venture, 

% 

serving a trapdoor to himself} to which only he had a key. This 
entrance secured, this cunning person, to complete his company, 
bethought himself of calling in the most eminent strollers froth ail 
* parts of the kingdom. I have seen tliem all ranged together be¬ 
hind the scenes; but they are many of them persons that never 
trod the stage before, and so very aukward and ungmnly, that it is 
impossible to believe the audience will bear them. He was looking 
over his catalogue of plays, and indeed picked up a good tolerable 
set of grave faces for counsellors, to appear in the famous scene of 
“ Venice Preserved,” when the danger is over; but they being but 
mere outsides, and the actors having a great mind to play the 
“ Tempest,” there is not a man of them, when he is to perform 
any thing above dumb show, is capable of acting with a good grace 
so much as the part of Trinevlo. However, the master persists in 
his design, and is fitting up the old “ Stormbut I am afraid he 
will not be able to procure able sailors or experienced officers for 
love or money. 

Besides all this, when he comes to'cast the parts, there is so 
great a confusion amongst them for want of proper actors, that for 
my part I am wholly discouraged. The play with which they de¬ 
sign to open is, the “ Duke and no Dukeand they are so put 
to it, that the master himself is to play the Conjuror, and they 
have no one for the General but hone.st George Powel. 

Now, sir, they being so much at a loss for the dramatis per¬ 
sonas, viz. the persons to enact, and the whole frame of the house 
being designed to be altered, I desire your opinion, whether you 
think it advisable for me to undertake to prompt them ? For though 
I can clash swords when they represent a battle, and have yet lungs 
enough left to huzza their victories, I question, if I should prompt 
them right, whether they would act accordingly.—I am 

Your honour’s most humble servant, 

John Downs. 
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upon the authority of that author’s imagination) to carry 
the comparison as high as it can possibly go^ and say) that 
as 1 remember cme of our princes, in the last ceptury, 
to have lost his croiyn by too arbitmry a use of his power, 
though he knew how &tal the. same measures had been 
to his unhappy £ither before him; why should we wonder, 
that the same passions, taking possession of men in lower 
life, by an equally impolitic usage of their theatrical sub¬ 
jects, should have involved the. patentees in proportionable 
calamities. 

During the vacation, which immediately followed the si¬ 
lence of the patent, both parties were at leisure to form 
their schemes for the winter; for the patentee would still 
hold out, notwithstanding his being so miserably maimed or 
over-matched: he had no more regard to blows than a 
blind cock of the game; he might be beaten, but would ne¬ 
ver yield; the patent was still in his possession, and the 
broad seal to it visibly ns fresh.as ever: besides, he had yet 
some actors in his service, at a much cheaper rate than 
those who had lefl him, the salaries of which last now they 
would not work for him, he was not obliged to pay. In 
this way of thinking, he still kept together such as had not 
been invited over to the Haymarkct, or had been influenced 
by Booth to follow his fortune in Drury-lane. 

By the patentee’s keeping these remains of his broken 
forces together, it is plain that he imagined this order * of si¬ 
lence, like others of the same kind, would be recalled, 
of course, after a reasonable time of obedience had been 

P. S. Sir, since I wrote this, I am credibly informed, that they 
design a new house in LincolnVinn-fields, near the popish .chapel, 
to be ready by Michaelmas next; which indeed is but repairing an 
old one that has already failed. You know the honest man who 
kept the office is gone already.” 
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paid to it:* but, it seems, he had relied too much upon 
former precedents; nor had his politics yet dived into the 
secret, that the court power, with which the patent had 
been so l(Hig and often at variance, had now a mind to take 
the public diversions more absolutely into their own hands: 
not that I have any stronger reasons for this conjecture, 
than that the patent never after this order of silence got 
leave to play during the queen's reign. But upon the 
accession of his late majesty, power having then a different 
aspect, the patent found no difficulty in being permitted to 
exercise its former authority for acting plays, &c., which, 
however, from this time of their lying still, in 1709, did not 
happen till 1714, which the old patentee never lived to see: 
for he died about six weeks before the new-built theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was opened, where the first play acted 
was the Recruiting Officer,” under the managemrat of 
his heirs and successors. But of that theatre it is not yet 
time to give any further account. 

The first point resolved on by the comedians now re¬ 
established in the Haymarket, was to alter the auditory part 
of their theatre; the inconvcniencies of which have been 
fully enlarged upon in a former chapter. What embar¬ 
rassed them most in their design was, their want of time to 
do it in a more complete manner than it now remains in, 
otherwise they had brought it to the original model of that 
in Drury-lane, only in a larger proportion, as the wider 
walls of it would require. As there are not many spectators 

* So confident was Rich of this result, that he applied himself, 
immediately upon his expulsion from Drury-lane theatre, to the 
building of his new house in Lincoln's-inn-fields. There is a hint 
of this purpose the postscript to Downs’s letter, already quoted, 
in which the house” is designed to be ready in the autumn 
of 171( 
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who may remember what form the Drury-kuie theatre stood 
in about forty years ago, before the did patentee, to make it 
hold more money, took it in his head to alter it, it were but 
justice to lay the original figure which Sir Christopher 
Wren first gave it, and the alterations of it, now standing, 
in a fair light; that equal spectators may see, if they were 
at their choice, which of the structures would incline them 
to a preference. But in this appeal, I only speak to such 
spectators as allow a good play, well acted,;^ to be the most 
valuable entertainment of the stage. W^hether such plays 
(leaving the skill of the dead or living actors equally out of 
the question) have been more or less recommended to their 
presentation, by either of these different forms of that thea¬ 
tre, is our present matter of inquiry. 

It must be observed, then, that the area, or platform, of the 
old stage projected about four feet forwarder, in a semi-oval 
figure, parallel to the benches of the pit; and that the 
former lower doors of entrance for the actors were brought 
down between the two foremost (and then only) pilasters; 
in the place of which doors, now the two stage-boxes are 
fixed. That where the doors of entrance now are, there 
formerly stood two additional side-wings, in front to a full 
set of scenes, which had then almost a double effect in their 
loftiness and magnificence. 

By this original form, the usual station of the actors, in 
almost every scene, was advanced at least ten feet nearer to 
the audience than they now can be; because, not only 
from the stage’s being shortened, in front, but likewise 
from the additional interposition of those stage-boxes, the 
actoix (in respect to the spectators that fill them) are kept 
so much more backward from the main audience than' they 
used to be: but when the actors were in possession of that 
forwarder space, to advance upon, the voice was then 
more in the centre of the house, so that the most distant 
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car had scarce the least doubt or difficulty in hearing what 
fell from the^ weakest utterance: all objects were thus 
drawn nearer to the sense; every' painted scene was 
stronger; every grand scene and dance more extended; 
every rich, or fine-coloured habit had a more lively lustre; 
nor was the minutest motion of a feature (prc^rly changing 
with the passion or humour it suited) ever lost, as they 
frequently must be, in the obscurity of too great a distance: 
and how valuable an advantage the fecility of hearing 
distinctly is to every well-acted scene, every common spec¬ 
tator is a judge. A voice scarcely raised above the tone of 
a whisper, either in tendenicss, resignation, innocent dis¬ 
tress, or jealousy suppressed, often has as much concern 
with the heart, as the most clamourous passions; and when, 
on any of these occasions, such affecting speeches are 
plainly heard or lost, how wide is the difference from the 
great or little satisfaction received from them? To all 
this, a master of a company may say, 1 now receive tch 
pounds morej than could have been taken formerly, in 
every flill house. Not unlikely. But might not his house 
be oflener full, if the auditors were oftener pleased ? Might 
not every bad house, too, by a possibility of being made 
every day better, add as much to one side of his account, 
as it could take from the other? If what I have said 
carries any truth in it, why might not the original form of 
this theatre be restored? But let this digression avail 
what it may, the actors now returned to the Haymarket, 
as I have observed, wanting nothing but length of time, 
to have governed their alteration of that theatre by this 
original ihodel of Drury-lane, which I have recommended. 
As their time, therefore, was short, they made their best use 
of it; they did something to it: they contracted its wide¬ 
ness by three ranges of boxes on each side, and brought 
down its enormous high ceiling within so proportionable a 
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Compass, that it eiicctnally cared those hollow undulations 
of the voice formerly complained of. The remedy had its 
effect: their audiaices exceeded their expectation. There 
was now no other theatre open against them; they had the 
town to themselves ; they were their own masters, and the 
profits of their industry came into their own pockets. 

Yet with all this foir weather, the season of their unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity was not yet arrived; for the great 
expense, and thinner audiences of the opera, (of which they 
then were equally directors) was a constant drawback 
upon their gains, yet not so far, but that their income this 
year was better than in their late station at Drury-lane. 
But by the short experience we had then had of operas; 
by the high reputation they seemed to have bemi arrived at 
the year before; by their power of drawing the whole 
body of nobility, as by enchantment, to their solemnities; 
by that prodigality of expense at which they were so 
willing to support them; and from the late extraordinary 
profits Swiny had made of them; what moimtains did We 
not hope from this mole-hill ? But, alas the fiiiry vision 
was vanished, this bridal beauty was grown familiar to the 
general taste, and satiety began to make excuses for its 
want of appetite; or, what is still stranger, its late admirers 
now as much valued their judgment, in being able to find 
out the faults of the performers, as they had before, in dis¬ 
covering their excellencies. The truth is, that this kind of 
entertainment being so entirely sensual, it had no possi¬ 
bility of getting the better of our reason, but by its novelty; 
and that novelty could never be supported but by an an¬ 
nual change of the best voices, which, like the finest 
flowers, bloom but for a season, and when that is over, 
are only dead nosegays. From this natural cause, we have 
seen, within these two years, even Farinelli singing to an 
audience of five-and-thirty pounds; and yet, if common 
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dune may be credited, the same voice, so neglected in one 
country, has in another had charms sufficient to make that 
crown sk easy on the head of a monarch, which the jealousy 
of politicians (who had their views in his keeping it) feared 
without. some such extraordinary amusement, his satiety of 
empire might tempt him a second time to resign.* 

There is, too, in the very species of an Italian singer, 
such an innate, ffintastical pride and caprice^ that the go> 
vemment of them (here at least) is almost impracticable. 
This distemper, as we were not sufficiently'wamcd or ap> 
prised of, threw our musical affairs into perplexities, we 
knew not easily how to get out of. There is scarcely a 
sensible auditor in the kingdom that has not since that 
time, had occasion to laugh id the several instances of it. 
'But what is still more ridiculous, these costly Canary birds 
have sometimes infested the whole body of our dignified 
lovers of music with the same childish animosities. Ladies 
have been known to decline their visits, upon account of 
their being of a different musical party. Ciesar and Pom- 
pey made not a warmer division in the Roman republic, 
than those heroines, their countrywomen, the Faustina and 
Cuzzoiii blew up in our commonwealth of academical 
music, by their implacable pretensions to superiority. 
And while this greatness of soul is their unalterable 
virtue, it will never be practicable to make two capital 
singers of the same sex do as they should do in one 

* The monarch alluded to, I suppose, wasVictor Amadeus, King 
of Sardinia. Carlo Broschi, better known by thb name of Farinelli, 
was born in the dukedom of Modena, in 1705, and suffered emas¬ 
culation, from an accident, when young. The Spanish king Fer¬ 
dinand created him a knight of Calatrava, honoured him with his 
friendship, and added to his fortune. He returned to Italy on 
his patron’s death, and died in 1782. 
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opera, at the same time! No, not though En|^ai|d <#eWf to^ ' 
double the sums it has already thrown f^r'^ 

even in their own country, where an extra^idi n ipy d&td ^^ * 
has called a greater number of their best sing 
the mischief they have made has been prdpertiMiaMll^ 
instance of which, if I am rightly informed, happeeMfid'^Ht 
Parma, where, upon the celebration of the marriage 
duke, a collection was made of the most eminent v(Hces^ 
that expense qr interest could purchise, to give as com^tete 
an opera as the whole vocal power of Italy could form. 
But when it came to the proof of this musical project, 
behold, what woful work they made of it! Every perfor¬ 
mer would be a Giesar, or nothing; their several preten¬ 
sions to preference were not to be limited within the laws 
of harmony; they would all chuse their own songs, but not , 
more to set off themselves, than to oppose or deprive ano¬ 
ther of an occasion to shine. Yet any one would sing a 
bad song, provided nobody else had a good one, till, at last, 
they were thrown together, like so m^ny feathered war¬ 
riors for a battle royal in a cock-pit, where every one was 
obliged to kill another, to save himself. What pity it was 
that these fooward misses and masters of music had not been 
engaged to entertain the court of tome King 9 f Morocco, 
that could have known a good opera from a bad one. With 
how much ease would such a director have brought them 
to better order! But, alas! as it has been said of greater 

things, . 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 

Imperial Home fell by the too great strength of its own 
citizens; so fell this mighty opera, ruined by the too great 
excellency of its singers; for, upon the whole, it proved 
to be as barbarously bad, as if malice itself had composed 
it. 

■ 

Now, though something of this kind, equally provoking, 

B B 
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embvrass^ the »tiife of operas^ thjese thirty 
y«!%rej*y«l ^ FW^he misfortune the.naaAttgfoS a4ws at 
tH^fy^ai|(et)jio the first .ef^te ofiti The hon- 

Pfil the interest of the undertaker were 
se varwmqe, M the latter hegan to have but a lad 

bacgi^>fi|£4t'.: .flut not to impute uw?» fo the eaprfoe of 
thee^|X9rfor|herB i^en was really true^ there were two dif* 
accidents that drew numbers from our a^diences^ 
before the season was ended; which, whre another company 
permitted to act in Drury-lane, and the hmg trial of Dqctmr 
Sacheverd, in Westminster Hall. By^the way^ it lUu^jbe 
observed that this company was not under the direction of 
the patent, (which continued ^ill silenced) but was^ set up 
by a third interest, with a license from court. The persmi 
to whom this new license was granted, was William Col-? 
lier, Esq., a lawyer of an miteiprising head, and a jovial 
heart; what sort of fovqur he was in with ^e people then 
in power, may be judged firom his being often'admitted to 
partake with them those detached hours of life, when busU 
ness was to give way to pleasure: but this was not all his 
merit; he was, at the same time, a member of parliament 
for Truro, in Cornwall, and we cannot suppose a person 
so qualified^ could be'^eftised' wch a trifle as a licenra to 
head a broken company of actors. This sagacious lawyer, 

then, who had a lawyer to ded with, observing that his 

* ' ^ * 

antagmiist kept possession of a theatre without making use 
of it, and for which he was qot obliged to pay rent, unless 
he actually did use it, wisely ccmceiyed it might be the inter¬ 
est of the joint-landlords, siuce their tenement was in so 
precarious a condition, to grant a lease to mic who had an 
undisputed authority to be liable, by acting plays in it, to 
pay the rent of it; especially when he tempted them with 
an ofier of raising it from three to four pounds per diem. 
His project succeeded, the lease was signed; hut the means 
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flf getting into fniss^ion welne to be left to own Co^. 
and discretiim. This took him up bat little time.'^ He imm1k>^ 
diately laid dege to it) wfth a sufficient number of forces^ 
whether lawtcte or lawful I fotget, but they were such as ■ 
bbl^d'the old govanaor'to give it up; who, notwithkand- 
iogj hod got intelligence of his approaches and design, time 
enough to ’oarry off every thing that was worth moving) 
except a great number of old scenes and new adors that 
could not eastty follow him. 

A Indicrous account of this transaction, under fictitious 
rauaet^tnay tris foiuid in the Tatfier,” vol. 3., which 
this exphmation may now render mOre intelligible to the 
readds of that agreeable author.* 

This other new license beuig now in possession of the 
Drury-hme thditre, thmie acton whom the patentee^ evot 
since the orddr of dlence, liad retained in a state .of in* 

« V 

* On foe 28 d instant, a mght of public rejoicing, foe enemies 
of Divko made aiargess to foe people, of feggots, tubs, and other 
combustible matter, which was erected into a bonfire before the 
palace. Plentiful cans were at the same time distributed among 
the dependencies of that priocipalitj; and foe artful rival pflNvito, 
observing them prepared for entm'prise, presented the lawful owner 
of the neighbouring edifice, and showed his deputation under him. 
Wm* immediately ensued upon foe peaceful empire of wit and foe ' 
muses; the Goths and Vandals sacking Rome did not.fiuesten e ‘ 
more barbarous devastation of arts and sciences. But when fo^ ■ 
had forced tbehr entrance, foe experienced Divho had detached all 
his Objects, and evacuated all his stores. The neighbouring in¬ 
habitants report, that the refuse of Divito’s followers marched 
foe night before disguised in magififioeace; door-keepers cune out 

a .VI " 

clad like cardinals, and scene-drawers like heathen gods. Divito 
himself was wrapped up in one of his black clouds, aUd left to foe 
enemy nothing but an empty stage, full of trapdoors, known only 
to himtelf and bis adhermits.” 
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action, all to a man came ever. to the service of Collier. 
Of Ihese Booth was then the chief. The merit of the rest 
had ns yet made no considerable appearance, and as the 
patentee had not left a rag of their clothing behind him, 
they were but poorly equipped for a public review; con¬ 
sequently, at their first opening, they were very little able 
to annoy us. But during the trial of Sacheverel, our 
audiences were extremely weakened, by the better rank of 
people’s daily attending it: while, at the same time, the 
lower sort, who were not equally admitted to that grand 
spectacle, as eagerly crowded, into Drury-lane, to a new 
comedy, called the “ Fair Quaker of Deal.” This play, 
having some low strokes of natural humour in it, was 
rightly calculated for the capacity of the actors who played 
it, and to the taste of the multitude, who were now more 
disposed, and at leisure to see it: but the most happy inci¬ 
dent in its fortune was the charm of the fair Quaker, 
which was acted by Miss Santlow, (afterwards Mrs. Booth'’’^) 
whose person was then in the full bloom of what beauty 
she might pretend to: before this, she had only been ad- 

* This lady, originally a dancer, who bad previously been kept 
by the Duke of Marlborough and Mr. Craggs, gave her hand to 

v 

Booth in the year 1719. It is insinuated by Dennis that when this 
tragedian was admonished by his friends not to form a connection 
that would cover him with shame and infamy, he ^a yore, from 'a 
feeling it is impossible to analyse, that, though^^pntended wife 
was a strumpet, he liked her the better for 

Mrs. Booth erected a monument to the menm^ of her husband, 
about six months before her death, in Westminster-abbey, and 
died on the Slst (2). of January, 1773, in the ninety-third year of 
her age. 

(1) ' Character and Conduct of Sir JoUd'Edgar*** 

(2) ** Biographia Dramatica,” says 15tU. 
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mired as the most cxceHent dancer;* whiCH^ jiC>ryips,itaight 

t I 1 

not a little contribute to the &vouralde ‘reotptibn s1^ 
now met with, as an actress, in tMs (dudkcthr, which so 
happily suited her figure and capacity^ The gen^e soft¬ 
ness of her voice, the composed iiiliocehce of he^ aspect, 
the modesty of her ffrSss, the reserved decency of her gest¬ 
ure, and the simplicity of the sentiments that naturally fell 
ftom her, made her scon the atnial^ maid she represented: 
in a word, not the enthusiastic maid of Orleans was more 
serviceable of old to the French army, when the English 
had distressed them, than this/n^c quaker was,'at-the head 
of that dramatic attempt, upon'which the'support of their 
weak society depended. 

Bat when the trial 1 have mentioned, and the run of this 
play were over, the tide of the town beginning to turn 
again in our favour, Collier Was reduced to give his thea¬ 
trical affairs a different scheme; which advanced the stage 
another step towards that settlement, which, in my time, 
was of the longest duration* 


* Far off from thesa see $antlow^ fam’d for dance.” 

Gay's Mr, Pope's welcome from Greece.** 
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CHAP. XIII. ^ 

774« Ihtentee, having now no actors, rebuilds the new theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields.-^ guess at his reasons for it.-^More 
changes in the state of the stage.—The beginning of its better 
dags, under the Triumvirate of Actors.—A sketch of their' 
governing characters. 

AS coarse mothers may have comely children, so anarchy 
has been the parent of many a good government; and, by a 
parity of possible consequences, we Shall find that from the 
frequent convulsions of the stage arose, at last, its longest 
settlemrmt and prosperity; which many of my readers (or, 
if 1 should happen to have but few of them, many of my 
spectators, at least) who, I hope, have not yet lived half 
their time, will be able to remember. 

Though the patent had been often under distresses, it 
had never felt any blow equal to this unrevoked order of 
silence; which it is not easy to conceive could have fallen 
upon any other person’s conduct, than that of the old paten* 
tee: for if he was conscious of his being under the .sub¬ 
jection of that power which had silenced him, why would 
he incur the danger of suspension, by his so obstinate and 
impolitic treatment of his actors ? If he thought such 
power over him illegal, how came he to obey it now, more 
than before, when he slighted a former order, that enjoined 
him to give his actors their benefits, on thmr usual condi¬ 
tions ? But, to do him justice, the same obstinacy that in¬ 
volved him in these difficulties, at last preserved to his heirs 
the property of the patent, in its full force and value ; yet 
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to suppose that he foresaw a milder use of power, in some 
future prince’s reign, might be more &vourable to him, is 
begging at best but a cold question. But whether he knew 
that this broken condition of the patent would not make his 
troublesome friends, the adventurers, fly from it, as from a 
flilling house, seems not so diflicult a question. However, 
let the reader form his own judgment of them, from the 
fects that followed. It must, therefore, be observed, that 
the adveuturers seldom came near the house, but when 
there was some-visible appearance of a dividend : but I could 
never hear that upon an ill run of audiences they had ever 
returned, or brought in a single shilling to make good the 
deficiencies of thpir daily receipts. Therefore, as the pa¬ 
tentee in possession had, alone, for several years, supported 
and stood against this uncertainty of fortune, it may be 

imagined that his accounts were under so voluminoi^ a 

$ 

perplexity, that few of those advf ntqrers would have leisure 
or capacity enough to unravel them ; and as they had for¬ 
merly thrown away their time and money at .law, in a fruit¬ 
less inquiry into them, they now seemed to have entirely 
given up their right and interest; and, according to my 
best information, notwithstanding the subsequent gains of 
the patent have been sometimes extraordinary, the forther 
demands, or claims of right, of the adventurers have Iain 
dormant above these five and twenty years. 

Having shown by what means Collier had dispossessed 
this patentee, not only of the Drury-lane house, but likewise 
ofo^osc few actors which he had kept, for some time, un¬ 
employed in it; we arc now led to consider another project 
of the same patentee, which, if we are to judge of it by the 
event, has shown him more a wise than a weak man; 
which, 1 confess at the time he put it in execution, seemed 
not so clear a point: for, notwithstanding he now saw the 
authority and power of his patent was superseded, or was at 

B b4 
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best but precarious, and that he had not one actor left 
in his service; yet, under all these dilemmas and dislax^ses, 
he resolved upon rebuilding the new theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, of which he had taken a lease, at a low rent, 
ever since. Betterton’s company had first left it. This con¬ 
duct seemed too deep fiir my comprehension. What are 
to think of bis taking this lease, in the height of his 
prosperity, when''hc could have,no ock^asion for it? Was 
he a prophet f ^Gould he then foresee he should, one time 
or. ptbe^, be turned vout Drury-latte. ?. Or did his mere 
app^ite of architecture urge him to build a house, while he 
. C011I4 not be sure he Aoidd ever.Jiave leave to make use of 
it ? But of all this we may think as we please ; whatever 
was hi^ motiyp, he, at his nwn expense, in this interval of 
his having nothuE^plse to do, rel^Ut^ thjat theatre firom the 
grmuid^as now atajftdii^** As for the order of sUpnee, 

he seemed little,while it gave him so much 
uuuitc^upled.l^isir^tp supervise a work which he naturally 

took delight.in. ^ , 

After th^ defeat of .the patentee, the theatrical forces of 
Collier, in. DruryTlone, notwithstanding their haying drawn 
the multitude after them, for about three weeks, during the 
trial of Sacheverel, had made but an indifferent campaign, 
at the end of the season. Collier, at least, found so little 
account in it, that it obliged him to push his court-interest 
(which, wherever the stage was concernedj was not incon¬ 
siderable) to support him in another scheme; which was, 
that in consideration of his giving up the Drury-la^c 
clothes, scenes, and actors, to Swiny, and his joiiit-sharers, ^ 
in the Haymarket, he (Collier) might be pul into an equal 

\ 

* This building, as most persons know, is even now stand¬ 
ing,” though occupied as a warehouse for crockeryT o what 
base uses we may return, Horatio! ” 
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possession of the flaynmrket theatre, with all the singers, 
&c., and be made sole director of the operai Accordingly, 
by permission of the Lord Chamberlain, a treaty was enter¬ 
ed into, and in a few d^ys ratified by all parties, conform¬ 
able to the said preliminaries. This was that happj crisis 
of theatrical lilerty which the labouring comedians had 
long sighed for; and which, for above twenty years follow¬ 
ing, was so memorably fortunate to them. 

However, there were two hard articles in this treaty, 
which, though it might be policy in the actors to comply 
with, yet the imposition of them seemed little less despotic 
than a tax upon the poor, when a government did not 
want it. 

The first of these articles was that, whereas the sole li¬ 
cense for acting plays was presumed to be a more profitable 
authority than that for acting operas only, that, therefore, 

• two hundred pounds a-year should be paid to Collier, 
while master of the opera, by the comedians; to whom a 
verbal assurance was given by the plenipoes on the court- 
side, that, while such payment subsisted, no other com¬ 
pany should be permitted to act plays against them, within 
the liberties, &c. The other article was that, on every 
Wcdnesdiiy whereon an opera could be })erformed, the 
plays should, toties quoties, be silent at Orury-lane, to give 
the o£)cra a fairer chance for a full house. 

This last article, however partial in the intention, was, 
in its effect, of great advantage to the sharing actors; for, 
in all public entertainments, a day’s abstinence naturally 
increases the appetite to them : our cveiy Thursday’s au¬ 
dience, therefore, was visibly the better, by thus making the 
day before it a fast. But as this was not a favour designed 
us, this* prohibition of a day, methinks, deserves a little 
further liptice, because it evidently took a sixth part of their 
income from .all tlic hired actors, who were only paid in 
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proportion to the number of Uctmg days. This extraordi¬ 
nary regard to operas was, in effect, making the day-la¬ 
bouring actors the principal subscribers to them, and the 
shutting out people from the play every Wednesday many 
murmured at, as an abridgment of their usual liberty. And 
though I was one of those who profited by that order, it 
ought not to bribe me into a concealment of what was then 
said and thought of it. 1 remember a nobleman of the 
first rank, then in a high post, and not out of court-iayour, 
said openly behind the scenes,—“ It was shameful to take 
part of the actors’ bread from them to support the silly di¬ 
version of people of quality.” But, alas, what was all this 
grievance, when weighed against the qualifications of so 
grave and stanch a senator as Collier ? Such visible merit, 
it seems, was to be made easy, though at the expense of the 
—I had almost said, honour of the court, whose gracious 
intention for the theatrical commonwealth might liave 
shone with thrice the lustre, if such a paltry price had not 
been paid for it. But as the government of the stage is but 
that of the world in miniature, we ought not to have won¬ 
dered that Collier had interest enough to quarter the weak¬ 
ness of the opera upon the strength of the comedy. Gener¬ 
al good intentions are not always practicable to a perfec¬ 
tion ; the most necessary law can hardly pass, but a 
tenderness to some private interest shall often hang such 
exceptions upon particular clauses, till at last it comes out 
lame and lifeless, with the loss of half its force, purpose, 
and dignity. As for instance, how many fruitless motions 
have been made in parliaments, to moderate the enormous 
exactions in the practice of the law ? And what sort of 
justice must that be called, which, when a man has not a 
mind to pay you a debt of ten jmunds, it shall cost you fifty 
befiire you can get it I How long, too, has the public 
been labouring for a bridge at Westminstor? But the 
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wonder, that it was not built a hundred years ago ceases, 
when we are told that the fear of making one end of Lon> 
don as rich as the other, has been so long an obstruction 
to it: and though it might seem a still greater wonder, 
when a new law for building one had at last got over that 
apprehension, that it should meet with any £irther delay, 
yet experience has shown us that t^e structure of this 
useful ornament to our metropolis has been so clogged by 
private jobs, that were to be picked out of the undertaking, 
and the progress of the work so disconcerted by a tedious 
contention of private interests, and endeavours to impose 
upon the public abominable bargains, that a whole year 
was lost before a single stone could be laid to its foun* 
dation. But posterity wiU owe its praises to the zeal, and 
resolution of a truly noble commissioner, whose distin> 
guished impatience has broken through those narrow arti¬ 
fices, those false and frivolous objections, that delayed it, 
and has already began to raise, above the tide, that future 
monument of his public spirit. 

How far all this may be allowed applicable to the state 
of the stage is not of so great importance, nor so much 
my concern, as that what is observed upon it should always 
remain a memorable truth to the honour of that nobleman. 
But now I go on. Collier, being thus possessed of his 
musical government, thought his best way would be to 
farm it out to a gentleman, Aaron Hill, Esq.,* (who, he 


* This gentleman, whose ardour for the interest of the stage 
should endear his memory to alt by whom its value is still main¬ 
tained, bore a conspicuous part in the theatrical transactions of his 
time, from the period of his admission to the management of Dru- 
ry-lane theatre, till about ten years before his death, in the year 
17.49. He was almost the only critic of his age whaltfooured as- 
siduously to understand ihe art of acting, and who tpok incessant 
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had reason to suppose, knew something more of theatrical 
matters*than himself) at a rent, if I mistake not, of six 
hundred pounds per annum: but before the season was 
ended (upon what occasion, if I could remember, it might 
not be material to say) took it into his hands again. But 
all his skill and interest could not raise the direction of the 

p 

ojiera to so good a, post as he thought due to a person 
of his consideration: he, therefore, the year following, 
entered upon another high-handed scheme, which, till the 
demise of the queen, turned to his better account. 

After the comedians were in possession of Drury-lane, 
from whence, during my time upon the stage, they never 
departed, their swarm of audiences exceeded all that had 
been seen in thirty years before; which, however, I do not 
impute so much to the excellence of their acting, as to 
their indefatigable industry, and good management; for, 
as I have often said, 1 never thought, in the general, that 
we stood in any place of comparison with the eminent 

pains to communicate the knowledge he had been enabled to ac¬ 
quire. His precepts are certainly worth an actor’s consideration, 
but so far from being^slavishly adopted, in many cases they must 
excite bis contempt and distrust. The art of acting is a bubble 
which experience has long dissolved; it is a flower of spontaneous 

p 

gruwtb, which the hand of system may cultivate, but can never 
raise. Hill, however, with a wild defiance of natural law, thought 
actors might be fashioned at any lime, and in one of his letters to 
Victor spoke of producing performers, never seen, heard of, or 
thought of/’ who, at their very outset, should exhibit unquestion¬ 
able power, and achieve unqualified success. To heighten the 
juke, these substitutes for certain “ great men of the stage,” whose 
loss the public was yet lamenting, were a parcel of boys who had 
been drilled “ but a month or two ” by their sanguine instructor! 
Hill lived long enough to feel the futility of his schemes, but never 
abandoned the notion upon which they Whre' formed. 
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actors before us j perhaps, too, by there being now an end 
of the frequent divisions and disorders tliat had, from time 
to time,'broken > in upon and frustrated their labours, not a 
little might be contributed to their success. 

Collier, then, like a true liquorish courtier, observing 
the prosperity of a theatre, which he, the year before, had 
parted with for. a worse, began to meditate an exchange of 
theatrical posts with Swiny, who had visibly very fair 
pretensions to that he was in, by his being first chosen, by 
the court, to regulate and rescue the stage from the disord* 
ers it had suffered, under its former managers: yet Collier 
knew that sort of merit could stand in.no competition with 
his being a member of parliament; he, therefore, had 
recourse to his court-interest (where mere will and pleas¬ 
ure, at that time, was the oidy law that disposed of all 
theatrical rights) to oblige Swiny to let him be off from his 
bad bargain for a better. To this it may be imagined 
Swiny demurred, and, as he had reason, strongly remon¬ 
strated against it: but as Collier had listed his conscience 
under the command of interest, he kept it to strict duty, 
and w as iifimovable; insomuch, that Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who was a friend to Swiny, and who, by his intimacy with 
the people in power, better knew the motive of their 
actions, advised Swiny rather to accept of the change, 
than, by a non-compliance, to hazard his being excluded 
from .any post or concern in cither of the theatres: to con¬ 
clude, it was not long before Collier had procured a new 
license for acting plays, &c., for himself, Wilks, Dogget, 
and Cibber, exclusive of Swiny, w'ho, by this new regula¬ 
tion, was reduced to his Hobson’s choice of the opera. 

Swiny Ijeing thus transferred to the opera in the sinking 
condition Collier had left it, found the receipts of it, in the 
winter following, 1711, so far short of the expenses, that 
he was driven to attend his fortune in some more favour- 
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able eliinate, where he remained twenty years an exile 
from his friends and countiy; though there has been scarce 
an English gentleman, who, in his tour of France or Italy, 
has not renewed or created an acquaintance with him. As this 
is a circumstance that many people may have forgot, 1 cannot 
remember it without that regard and concern it deserves 
from all that know him. Yet it is some mitigation of his 
misfortune, that, since his return to England, his gray 
hairs and cheerhil disposition have still found a general wel¬ 
come among his foreign and former domestic acquaintance. 

Collier, being now first-commissioned manager with tho 
comedians, drove them, too, to the last inch of a hard bar¬ 
gain, the natural consequence of all treaties between power 
and necessity. He not only demanded six hundred a-year, 
neat money, the price at which he had formed out his 
opera, and to make the business a sinecure to him; but 
likewise insisted upon a moiety of the two hundred that had 
been levied upon ns the year before, in aid of the operas; 
in all seven hundred pounds. These large and ample con¬ 
ditions, considering in what hands we were, we resolved 
to swallow without wry faces; rather chusing to run any 
hazard, than contend with a formidable power, against 
which we had no remedy. But so it happened that for¬ 
tune took better care of our interest than we ourselves had 
like to have done, fojr had Collier accepted of our first of¬ 
fer of an equal share with us, he had got three hundred 
pounds a-year more, by complying with it, than by the 
sum he imposed upon us; our shares bmng never less than a 
tliousand annually, to each of us, till the end of the queen’s 
reign, in 1714. After which, Collier’s commission was 
superseded; his theatrical post, upon the accession of his 
late majesty, being given to Sir Richard Steele. * 

* This appointment he owed to the friendship of the Duke of 
Marlborough, in consequence of a pleasant reparieo. 
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From these various revolutions in the government of the 
theatre, allowing (o the patentees’ mistaken principle of in¬ 
creasing their profits, by too far enslaving their people, and 
keeping down the price of good actors ^nd 1 could almost 
insist, that giving large salaries to bad ones, could not 
have had a worse consequence) 1 say, when it is consid¬ 
ered that the authority for acting plays, &c., was thought 
of so little worth, that (as has been observed) Sir Thomas 
Skipwith gavUaway his share of it, and the adventurers 
had fled from it; that Mr. Congreve, at another time, had 
voluntarily resigned it; and Sir John Vanbrugh (merely to 
get the rent of his new house paid) had, by leave of the 
court,, farmed out his license to Swiny, who, not without 
some hesitation had ventured upon it; let me say again, 
out of this low condition of the theatre, was it not owing 
to the industry of three or four comedians, that a new 
place was now created for the crown to give away, with- 

f 

out any expense attending it, well worth the acceptance of 
any gentleman, whose merit or services had no higher 
claim to preferment, and which Collier and Sir Richard 
Steele, in the two last reigns, successively enjoyed ? 
Though, 1 believe, 1 may have said something like this, in 
a former chapter, 1 am not unwilling it should be twice 
taken notice of. 

We are now come to that firm establishment of the 
theatre, which, except the admittance of Booth into a share, 
and Dogget’s retiring from it, met with no change or alter¬ 
ation for above twenty years after. 

Collier, as has been said, having accepted of a certain 
appointment of seven hundred per annum; Wilks, Dogget, 
and myself were now the only acting managers, under the 
Queen’s license; which, being a grant but during plea¬ 
sure, obliged us to a conduct that might not undcserve that 
favour. At thb time we were all in the vigour of our ca- 
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pacities ns acfors; and our prosperity enabled us to pay, 
at least, double the salaries to what the same actors had 
usually received, or could have hoped for under the gov¬ 
ernment of the patentees. Doggct, who was naturally an 
economist, kept our expenses and accounts to the best of 
his power, within regulated bounds and moderation. VVilks, 
who had a stronger jxission for glory than lucre, was a 
little apt to be lavish in what was hot always as necessary 
for the profit as the honour of the theatre: «>r example, at 
the beginning of almost every season he would order two 
"or three suits to be made or refrcshed'for actors of moder¬ 
ate consequence, that his having constantly a new one for 
himself might S(«m less particular, though he had, as yet, 
no new part for it. This exjieditious care of'doing us 
good, without waiting for our consent to it, Dogget always 
looked upon with the eye of a man in pain : but I, who 
hated pain, (though I as little liked the tiivonr as Dogget 
himself) rather chos(; to laugh at the circumstance, than 
complain of w'hat 1 knew was not to be cured but by a 
remedy worsi; than the evil. Upon these occasions, there¬ 
fore, whenever I saw him and his followers so prettily 
dressed out, for an old play, I oidy commended his fancy ; 
or, at most, but whispered him not to give himself so much 
trouble about others, upon whose performance it would but 
be thrown away ; to which, with a smiling air of triumph 
over my want of iwiietration, he has replied—Why, now, 
that was what 1 really did it for; to show others that I 
love to take care of them, as well as of myself.” Thus, 
whenever he made himself easy, he had not the least con¬ 
ception, let the expense be what it would, that we could 
possibly dislike it. And, from the same principle, pro¬ 
vided a thinner audience were liberal of their applause, he 
gave himself little concern about the receipt of it. As in 
these different tempers of my btother managers there might 
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be equally sometliiug right and wrong, it was equally iny 
business to keep well with them both : and, though of the 
two, 1 was rather iiiclined to Dogget’s way of thinking, 
yet I was always under the disagreeable restraint of not 
letting Wilks see it: therefore, when in any material 
point of management they were ready to come to a rup¬ 
ture, 1 found it advisable to think neither of them abso¬ 
lutely in the wrong; but by giving to one as much of the 
right, in his opinion, this way, as I took from the other in 
that, their diflereuces were somclimes softened into conces¬ 
sions that I have reason to think prevented many ill conse¬ 
quences in our affairs, that otherwise might have attended 
them. Hut this was always to l)e done with a very gentle 
hand; for as Wilks was apt to be easily hurt by opposition, 
so when he felt it he was apt to be insupportable. How¬ 
ever, there were some points in which we were always 
unanimous. In the twenty years while we were our own 
directors, wc never had a creditor that had occasion lo 
come twice for his bill; every Monday morning discharged 
us of all demands, before we took a shilling for our own 
tisc. And, from this time, we neither asked any actor, nor 
were desired by them, to sign any written agreement (to 
the best of my memory) whatsoever: the rate of their re¬ 
spective salaries were only entered in our daily pay-roll; 
which plain record every one looked upon as good as city 
security: for where an honest meaning is mutual, the 
mutual confidence will be bojid enough, in conscience*, on 
both sides: but that I may not ascribe more to our con¬ 
duct than was really its due, 1 ought to give fortune her 
share of the commendation; for had not our success ex¬ 
ceeded our expectation, it might not have been in our 
power so thoroughly to have observed those laudable rules 
of economy, justice, and lenity, which so happily supported 
us : but the severities and oppression wc liad suffered un- 
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d(M’ our former masters made us incapable of imposing them 
upon others; which gave our whole society the cheerful 
looks of a rescued people. But notwithstanding this gen¬ 
eral cause of content, it was not above a year or two be¬ 
fore the imperfection of human nature began to show itself 
in contrary symptoms. The merit of the hazards whicli 
the managers had run, and the diffiouUies tliey had com¬ 
bated, in bringing to perfection tlial revolution by which 
they had all so amply profited, in the amendment of their 
general income, began now to Ik* forgotten ; their acknow¬ 
ledgments, and Ihankful jiromises of fidelity, were no more 
repi’atcd, or scarce? thought obligatory : ease and plenty, 
by an habiliial enjoyment, had lost their novelty, and the 
largeness of Iheir salai ies .seemed rather lessened than ad¬ 
vanced, by the extraordinary gains of the undertakers ; for 
that is the scale in which the hired actor will always weigh 
his performance ; but whatever reason there may seem to 
be in his case, yet as he is freqiiently ai)t to throw a little 
self-partiality int(» the balance, that consideration may a 
good deal alter the j'lstnc'vs of it. While the actors, there¬ 
fore, had this way of th'nking, haj)py was it for the mana¬ 
gers, that their united interest was so inseparably the same, 
and that their skill and power in acting stood in a rank so 
far above the rest, that if (he whole biuly of private men 
had deserted them, it would yet have been an easier matter 
for the managers to have picked np recruits, than tor the 
deserters to have found proper officers to head them. 
Jlcre, then, in this distinction lay our security ; our being 
actors ourselves was an advantage to our government 
which all former managers, who were only idle gentlemen, 
wanted: nor was our establishment easily to be broken, 
while our health and limbs enabled us to be joint-labourers 
ill the work we were masters of. 

fl 

The only actor who, in the opinion of the public, sticmcd 
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us, was certainly Booth : hut when it is considered how 
.strongly he had opposed the measures that had made us 
managers, by setting himself (as has been observed) at the 
head of an opposite interest, he could not, as yet, have 
much to complain of; beside, if the court had thought 
him, now, an equal object of favour, it could not have been 
in our power, to have opposed his preferment. This 1 
mention, not to take from his merit, but to show from 
what cause it was not, as yet, betti'r provided for. Tluue- 
i(.>re, it may be no vanity to say our having at that time no 
visible conq)ctitors on the stage, was the only interest that 
raised us to be the managers of it. 

But here let me rest awhile, and since, at my time of 
day, our best possessions are but ease and quiet, I must be 
content, if 1 will have sallies of pleasure, to take up with 
those only that are to be found in imagination When I 
look back, therefore, on the storms of the stage we had 
been tossed in ; when I consider that various vicissitude of 
hopes and fears we had for twenty years struggled wifli, 
and found ourselves, at last, thus safely set on shore, to 
enjoy flic produce of our own labours ; and to have raised 
llicxse labours, by our skill and industry, to a much foirer 
profit than our task-masters, by all their severe and griping 
government, had ever reaped from them ; a good-natured 
reader, that is not ofl’ended at the comparison ofgreat things 
with small, will allow was a triumph, in ]iroportion, equal 
to those that have attended the most heroic enterprise.s for 
liberty. What transport could the first Brutus feel, upon 
his expulsion of the Tarquins, gn'ater than that which now 
danced in the heart of a poor actor, who, from im injured 
labourer, unpaid his hire, had made himself, without guilt, 
a legal manager of his own fortune ? Let the grave and 
great contemn or yawn at these low 'conceits, but let me 
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be happy iiithe enjoyment of them ! To this hour my mem¬ 
ory runs over that pleasing prospect of life past, with 
little less delight than when I was first in the real posses¬ 
sion of it. This is the natural temper of my mind, which 
my acquaintance are frequently witnesses of. And as this 
was all the ambition Providence had made my obscure con¬ 
dition capable of, I am thankful that means were given me 
to enjoy the fruits of it. 

- — ■■■ - ■ Hoc est 
Vivere bb, vita posse priore frui. 

Something like the meaning of this the less learned reader 
may find in my title-page. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Thx ttage in its highest ‘prosperity.—’The managers not with¬ 
out errors. — Of what kind .—" Coto” first acted .— Wiat 
brought it to the stage .— The company go to Oxford.—TTieir 
successt and different auditors there.—Booth made a sharer. 
—Dogget objects to him.-^Quits the stage upon his admit¬ 
tance .— That not his true reason .— What teas. — Dogget's 
theatrical character. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the manag-ing actors were, now, 
in a happier situation than their utmost pretensions could 
have expected ; 5 et it is not to be supposed but wiser men 
might have mended it. As we could not all govern our- 
sclvra, there were seasons when we were not all lit to govern 
others. Our passions and our interest drew not always the 
same way. Self had a great sw'ay in our debates: we had 
our partialities; our prejudices; our fevourites of less 
merit; and our jealousies of those who came too near us; 
frailties which societies of higher consideration, while they 
are composed of men, will not always be free from. To 
have been constantly capable of unanimity had been a bless¬ 
ing too great for our station : one mind among three peo¬ 
ple were to have had three masters to one servant; but 
when that one servant is called three different ways, at the 
same time, whose business is to be done first ? For my own 
part, I was forced, almost all my life, to give up my share 
of him, and if I could, by art or persuasion, hinder others 
from making what I thought a wrong use of their power, it 
was the all and utmost I desired. Yet, whatever might be 

cc 3 
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our personal errors, I shall think I have no ri^ht to speak 
of them farther than where the public entertainment was 
affected by them. If, therefore, among so many, some 
particular actors were remarkable in atiy [lart of their pri¬ 
vate lives, that might sometimes ipake the world merry 
without doors, 1 hope my laughing friends will excuse nu; 
if I do not so far comply with tlieir desires or curiosity, as 
to give them a place in my history. 1 can only recommend 
such anecdotes to the amusement of a noble person, who, 
in case I conceal them, does me the flattering honour to 
threaten ray work with a supplement. ’Tis enough for me 
that such actors had their merits to the public : let those 
recite their imperfccti(»ns who are themselves rvithout them: 
it is my misf<>rtune not to have that (pialification. Let us 
see, then, whatever was amiss in it, how our administra¬ 
tion went forward. 

When we ^vere first invested with this power, the joy of 
our so unexpectedly coming into it, kept us, for some time, 
in amity and good humour with one another: and the plea¬ 
sure of reforming the. many false measures, absurdities, 
and abuses, that, like weeds, had sucked up the due nour¬ 
ishment from the fruiis of the theatre, gave us, as yet, no 
leisure fijr jirivate dissentions. Our daily receipts ex¬ 
ceeded our imiigination : and we seldom met, as a board, 
to settle our weekly accounts, without the satisfaction of 
joint-heirs, just in imssession of an unexpected estate that 
had been distantly intailed upon them. Such a sudden 
change of our condition, it may be imagined, could not but 
throw out of us a new spirit in almost every play we aj>- 
peared in; nor did we ever sink into that common negli¬ 
gence wliich is apt to follow good fortune : industry, we 
knew, was the life of our business ; that it not only con¬ 
cealed faults, but was of equal value to greater talents with¬ 
out it; which the decadence once of Betterton’s company 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields had lately shown us a proof of. 
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This tlitm was that happy period when both actors and 
managers were in their high(;st enjoyment of general con¬ 
tent and prosperity. Now it was that the politer world, 
too, by their decent attention, their sensible taste, and their 
generous encouragements to authors and actors, once more 
saw that the sfcige, under a due njgulation, was capable of 
being what the wisest ages thought it might be, the most 
rational scheme that human wit could form, to dissipate, 
with innocence, the cares of life; to allure even the turbu¬ 
lent or ill-disposed from worse meditations, and to give the 
leisure hours of business and virtue an instructive recn?a- 
tion.* 

If this grave assertion is less recommended by falling from 
the pen of a comedian, I must appeal for the truth of it to 
the tragedy of “ Cato,” which was first acted in 1712. I 
submit to the judgment of those who were then the sensible 
.spectators of it, if the success and merit of that play were 
not an evidence of every article of that value which I have 
given to a decent theatre? But, as I was observing, it could 
not be expected the summer days I am speaking of, could 
be the constant weather of the year ; we had our clouded 
hours as well as our sunshine, and were not always in the 
same good humour with one another: fire, air, and water, 
could not be more vexatiously opposite than the diflercnt 
teinijcrs of the three niaiiagei-s, though they might oqually 
have their useful, as well as their destructive qualities. 
How variously these elements, in our several dispositions, 
operated, may be judged from the follovving .single instance, 
as wtdl us a thousand others, which, if they were all to be 
told, might possibly make my reader wish I had forgotten 
them. 

* “ The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most no¬ 
ble and useful entertainments, were it under proper regulations.”— 
“ SpectatorNo. 93. 

c c 4 
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Much about this time, then, there came over from Duhliti 
theatre two uncelebrated actors, to pick up a few pence 
among us, in the winter, as Wilks had, a year or two be¬ 
fore, done on their side the water, in the summer. But it 
was not so clear to Dogget and myself, ^hat it was in their 
power to do us the same service in Drury-lane, as Wilks 
might have done them in Dublin. However, Wilks was 
so much a man of honour, that he scorned to be outdone in 
the least point of it, let the cost be what it would to his fel- 

# 

low managers, who had no particular accounts of honour 
open with them. To acquit himself, therefore, with a better 
grace, Wilks so ordered it, that his Hibernian friends were 
got upon our stage, before any other manager had well 
heard of their arrival. This so generous dispatch of their 
affair gave Wilks a very good chance of convincing his 
friends that himself was sole master of the masters of the 
company. Here, now, the different elements in our tem¬ 
pers began to work w'ith us. While Wilks was only ani¬ 
mated by a grateful hospitality to his friends, Dogget was 
ruffled into a storm, and looked upon this generosity as so 
much insult and injustice upon himself and the fraternity. 
During this disorder I stood by, a seeming quiet passen¬ 
ger, and since talking to the winds, I knew, could be to no 
great purpose, v\halcver weakness it might be called, could 
not help smiling to observe with what officious ease and d<s 
light Wilks was treating his friends at our expense, who 
were scarce acquainted with them: for, it seems, all this 
was to end in their having a benefit play, in the height of 
the season, for the unprofitable service they had done us, 
w'ithout our consent or desire to employ them. Upon this 
Dogget bounced, and grew almost as untractable as Wilks 
himself. Here, again, I was forced to clap my patience to 
the helm, to weather this difficult point between them: ap¬ 
plying myself, therefore, to the person I imagined was most 
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likely to hear me, I desired Dogget to consider that I must, 
naturally, be as much hurt by this vain and overbearing 
behaviour in Wilks as he could be; and that, though 
it was true, these actors had no pretence to the favour 
designed them, yet we could not say they had done us 
any larther harm, than letting the town see the parts they 
had been shown in had been better done by those to whom 
they properly belonged ; yet, as we had greatly profited by 
the extraordinary labour of Wilks, who acted long parts 
almost every day, and at least twice to Dogget’s once; 
and that [though] I granted it might not be so much his 
consideration of our common interest, as his fondness for 
applause, that set him to work, yet even that vanity, if 
he supposed it such, had its merit to us; and as we had 
found our account in it, it would be folly upon a punctilio, 
to tempt the rashness of a man who was capable to undo all 
he had done, by any act of extravagance that might fly into 
his head; that, admitting this benefit might be some little 
loss to us, yet to break with him upon it could not but be 
ten times of worse consequence, than our overlooking his 
di.sagreeable manner of making the demand upon us. 

Though J found this had made Dogget drop the severity 
of his features, yet he endeavoured still to seem uneasy, by 
Jiis .starting a new objection, which was, that we could 
not be sure even of the charge they were to pay for it. 
“ For Wilks,” said he, “ you know, will go any lengths 
to make it a good day to them, and may whisper the door¬ 
keepers to give them the ready money taken, and return 
the account in such tickets, only, as these actors have not 
themselves disposed of.” To make this easy, too, I gave 
him my word to be answerable for the charge myself. 
Upon this lie acceded, and accordingly they had the bene¬ 
fit play. But so it happened, whether as Dogget had sus¬ 
pected or not I cannot say, the ready money received fell 
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ten pounds short of Hie sum they had agreed to pay for it. 
Upon the Saturday following, the day on which we con¬ 
stantly made up our accounts, 1 went early to the office, 
and inquired if the ten pounds had yet been paid in; but 
not hearing that one shilling of it had found its way thither, 
I immediately supplied the sum out of my own pocket, and 
directed the treasurer to charge it received from me, in the 
deficient receipt of the benefit day. Here, now, it might 
be imagined, all this silly matter was accommodated, and 
that no one could so properly say he was aggrieved as 
myself. But let us observe what the consequence says. 
Why, the effect of iriy insolent interposing honesty proved to 
be this,—that the party most obliged was the most offended; 
and the offence was imputed to me, who had been ten 
pounds out of pocket, to be able to commit it: for when 
Wilks found, in the account, how spitefully the ten pounds 
had been paid in, he took me aside into the adjacent stone 
passage, and with some warmth asked me what I meant 
by pretending to pay in this ten pounds, and [said] that, for 
his part, he did not understand such treatment. To which 
I replied, that, thougli I was amazed at his thinking 
himself ill-treated, 1 would give him a plain, justifiable an¬ 
swer,—that 1 had given my word to Dogget the charge of 
the benefit should be fully paid, and, since his friends had 
neglected it, I found myself bound to make it good. Ujxm 
which he told me I was mistaken if I thouerht he did not 

O 

sec into the bottom of all this; that Dogget and I were al¬ 
ways endeavouring to thwart and make him uneasy; but 
he was able to stand upon his own legs, and we should find 
he would not be used so ; that he took this payment of the 
ten pounds as an insult upon him, and a slight to his 
friends; but rather than suffer it he would tear the whole 
business to pieces ; that I knew it was in his power to do 
it; and if he could not do a civil thing to a friend, without 
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all this senseless rout al)out it, he could be received in Ire¬ 
land upon his own terms, and could as easily mend a com¬ 
pany there, as he had done here; that if he were gone. Dog- 
get and I would not be able to keep the doors ojien a week, 

I 

and, by G-, he would not be a drudge for nothing. As 

1 knew all this was but the foam of the high value he had 
set upon himself, 1 thought it not amiss to seem a little 
silently concerned for the helpless condition to which his 
resentment of the injury I have related was going to reduce 
us: for 1 knew 1 had a friend in his heart, that if 1 gave 
him a little time to cool, would soon bring him to reason. 
The sweet morsel of a thousand pounds .a-year was not to 
be met with at every table, and might tempt a nicer palate 
than his own to swallow it, when he was not out of hu¬ 
mour. This, I knew, would always be of weight with 
him, when the best arguments I could u.se would be of 
none. I therefore gave him no farther provocation, than 
by gravely telling him, we all had it in our power to do 
one another a mischief; but I believed none of us much 
cai’cd to hurt ourselves; that, if he was not of my opinion, 
it would not be in my power to hinder whatever new 
scheme ho might re.solve upon ; that London would always 
ha\ c a play-house, and I should have some chance in it, 
though it might not be so good as it had been; that he 
might be sure if I had thought my paying in the ten })ounds 
could have been so ill received, I should have been glad to 
have saved it. llpon this he seemed to mutter something 
to himself, and walked oil', as if he had a mind to be alone. 
I took the occasion, and returned to Dogget, to finish our 
accounts. In about six minutes Wilks came in to us, not 
in the best humour, it may be imagined ; yet not in so ill a 
one, but that he took his share of. the ten pounds, without 
showing the least contempt of it; which, had he been 
proud enough to have refused, or to have paid in himself, I 
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might have thought he intended to make good his menaces, 
and (hat the injury I had done him would never have 
been forgiven; but it seems we had different ways of 
thinking. 

Of this kind, more or less delightful, was the life 1 led 
with this impatient man, for full twenty years. Dogget, 
ns we shall hnd, could not hold it so long; but as he had 
more money than I, he had not occasion fi)r so much phil¬ 
osophy. And thus w^ere our theatrical affairs frequently 
disconcerted by this irascible commander, this Achilles of 
our confederacy; ^ho, I may be bold to say, came very 
little short of the spirit Horace gives to that hero in his— 

* impiger, iraciindiis, inexorabilis, acer. 

This, then, is one of those pt'rsonal anecdotes of our vari¬ 
ances, which, as our public performances were affected by 
it, could not, with regard to truth and justice, be omitted. 

From this time, to the year 1712, my memory, from 
which repository, alone, every article of what 1 write is 
collected, has nothing worth mentioning, till the first act¬ 
ing of the tragedy of Cato.” As to the play itself, it 
might be enough to s iy that the author and (he actors had 
their different hopes of fame and profit amply answered by 
the performance ; but .as its success W'as attended with re¬ 
markable consequences, it may not be amiss to trace it, 
from its several years’ concealment in (he closet, to the 
.stage. 

In 1703, nine years before it was acted, 1 had the plea¬ 
sure of reading the first four acts, which was all of it then 
written, privately with Sir Jlichard Steele: it may be need¬ 
less to say it was impossible to lay them out of my hand till 
I had gone through them, or to dwell upon the delight his 
friendship to the author received, upon my being so warmly 
pleased with them : but my satisfaction was as highly 
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disappointed, when he told me, whatever spirit Mr. Addi¬ 
son had .shown in his writing it, he doubted he would never 
have courage enough to let his “ Cato” stand the censure 
of an ^English audience; that it had only been the amuse¬ 
ment of his leisure hours in Italy, and was never intended 
for the stage. This poetical diffidence Sir Richard himself 
spoke of with some concern, and in the transport of his 
imagination, could not help saying, “ Gbod God, what 
a part would I3etterton make of Cato!” But this was 
seven years before Betterton died, and when Booth, who 
afterwards made his fortune by acting it, w'as in his theatri¬ 
cal minority. In the latter end of Queen Ann’s reign, 
when our national politics had changed hands, the friends 
of Mr. Addison then thought it a proper'timc to animate 
the public with the sentiments of “ Cato ; ” in a word, their 
importunities were too warm to be resisted ; and it was no 
sooner finished than hurried to the stage, in April 1712, at 
a time when three days a-week were usually appointed for 
the benefit plays of particular actors; but a work of that 
critical importance was to make its way through all private 
considerations; nor could it possibly give place to a custom 
which the breach of could very little prejudice the benefits, 
that, on so unavoidable an occasion, were (in part, though 
not wholly) jxistponed; it was, therefore, Mondays excepted, 
acted every day for a month, to constantly crowded houses. 
As the author had made us a present of whatever profits he 
might have claimed from it, we thought ourselves obliged 
to spare no cost in the proixjr decorations of it. Its 
coming so late in the season to the stage proved of par¬ 
ticular advantage to the sharing actors; because the har¬ 
vest of our annual gains was generally over before the 
middle of March; many select audiences being then usually 
reserved in favour to the benefits of private actors; which 
fixed engagements naturally abated the receipts of the days 
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before and after them: but this unexpected after-crop of 
“ Cato” largely supplied to us thoscj deficiencies, and was 
almost equal to two fruitfid seasons, in the same year; 
at the close of which, the three managing actors found 
themselves each a gainer of thirteen hundred and fifty 
pounds; but to return to the first reception of this play from 
the public. 

Although “ Cato” seems plainly written upon what are 
called whig principles, yet the; tories of that time had 
.sense enough not <o take it as the least reflection upon their 
administration ; but, on the contrary, they seemed to 
brandish and vaunt their approbation of every sentiment in 
favour of liberty, Avhich, by a public act of their generosity, 
w'as carried so high, that one day, while the play was 
acting, they collected fifty guineas in the boxes, and made a 
present of them to Booth, with this compliment: For his 
honest opposition to a perpetual dictator; and his dying so 
bravely in the cause' of liberty.” What was insinuated by 
any part of these words is not my aflair; but so public 
a reward had the appi'aiunce of a laudable .spirit, which 
only such a play as “ Cato” could have inspired; nor could 
Booth be blamed if, upon so particular a distinction of his 
merit, he began himself to set more value upon it: how flir 
he might carry it, in making use of the favour he stood in 
Avith a certain nobleman* th(!n in power at court, was not 
diflicult to penetrate; and, indeed, ought always to have 
been expected by the managing actors: for Which of them, 
making the case every w’ay his own, could, with such 
advantages, have contented himself in the humble shition of 
an hired actor? But let us sec hoAv the managei-s stood 
severally affected upon this occasion. 

Dogget, Avho expected, though he feiired not, the al- 


* Lord Buiingbrokc. 
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tempt of v'hat after happened, imagined he had thought of 
an expedient to prevent it: and, to cover his design with 
all the art of a statesman, he insinuated to us (for he was a 
stanch whig) that this present of fifty guineas was a sort 
of a tory triumph, which they had no pretence to; and that, 
for his part, he could not bear that so redoubted a champion 
for liberty as Calo, should be bought ofl' to the cause of 
a contrary party: he, therefore, in the seeming zeal of his 
heart, proposed that the managers themselves should niak<? 
the same present to Booth which had been made liirOj from 
the boxes, the day befijrc. This, he said, would recom- 
mend the equality and liberal spirit of our management to 
the town, and might be a means to secure Booth more 
firmly to our interest ; it never having been known that the 
skill of the best actor had received so round a reward or 
gratuity, in one day, bcfi)re. Wilks, who wanted nothing 
but abilities, to be as cunning as Dogget, was so charmed 
with the proposal, that he longed, that moment, to make 
Booth the present with his own hands; and, though he 
knew he had no right to do it w'ithout my consent, had no 
patience to ask it; upon which 1 turned to Dogget, with a 
cold smile, and told him, that if Booth could be purchased 
at so cheap a rate, it would be one of the best proo& of his 
economy we had ever been beholden to: I therefore desired 
wc might have U little patience; that our doing it too 
hastily might be only making sure of an occasion to throw 
the fifty guineas away; for if we should be obliged to 
do better for him, we could never expect that Booth would 
think himself bound, in honour, to refund them. This 
seemed so absurd an argument to Wilks, that he began, 
with his usual freedom of speech, to treat it as a pitiful 
evasion of their intended generosity; but Dogget, who 
was not so wide of my meaning, clapping his hand upon 
mine, said, with an air of security, “ O, don’t trouble 
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yourself; there must be two words to that bargain; let me 
alone to manage that matter.” Wilks, upon this dark 
discourse, grew uneasy, as if there were some secret Ix;- 
tween us that he was to be loft out of. Therefore, to avoid 
the shock of his intemperance, I was reduced to tell him 
that it was ray opinion that Booth would never be made 
easy by any thing we could do for him, till he had a share 
in the profits and management; and that, as he did not 
want friends to assist him, whatever his merit might be 
l)efbro, every one would think, since his acting of Co/o, he 
had now enough to back his pretensions to it. To which 
Dogget replied, that iu)body could think his merit was 
slighted by so handsome a present as fifty guineas; and 
that, for his farther pretensions, whatever the license might 
avail, our property of house, scenes, and clothes, was our 
own, and not in the power of the crown to dispose of. To 
conclude, my objections that the money would be oidy 
thrown away, &c., were overruled, and the same night 
Booth had the fifty guineas, which he received with a 
thankfulness that made WUks and Dogget jKJrfectly easy; 
insomuch, that they seemed for some time to triumph in 
their conduct, and often endeavoured to laugh my jealousy 
out of countenance : but, in the following winter, the game 
hiippcned to take a different turn: and then, if it had been a 
laughing matter, 1 had as strong an occasion to smile at 
their former security. But, before 1 make an end of this 
matter, I cannot pass over the good fortune of the com¬ 
pany that followed us to the act at Oxford, which was 
held in the intervening summer; perhaps, too, a short view 
of the stage, in that different situation, may not be unac¬ 
ceptable to the curious. 

After the restoration of King Charles, before the cavalier 
and round-head parties, under their new denomination of 
whig and tory, began again to be politically troublesome, 
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public acts at Oxford, as I tind by the date of several 
prologues written by Dryden, for Hart on those occasions, 
had b<‘en more frequently held than in later reigns. Whe¬ 
ther the same party dissentions may have occasioned the 
discontinuance of them, is a speculation not necessary to be 
cnt(?red into. But these academical jubilees have usually 
been looked upon as a kind of congratulatory compliment 
to the accession of every new prince to the throne, and 
generally, as such, have attended them. King James, 
not withstanding his religion, had the honour of it; at which 
the players, as u.sual, assisted. This I have only mention¬ 
ed, to give the reader a theatrical anecdote of a liberty 
which Tony Leigh, the comedian, took with the character 
of the well-known Obadiah Walker,* then head of Uni¬ 
versity College, who, in that prince’s reign, had turned 
Roman catholic : the circumstance is this. 

In the latter end of the comedy called the “ Committee,” 
Leigh, who acted the part of Teague^ hauling in OhacUahj 
with an halter about his’ neck, whom, according to his 
written part, he was to threaten to hang, for no better rea¬ 
son than his refusing to drink the king’s health, here Leigh, 
to justify his purpose with a stronger provocation, put him¬ 
self into a more than ordinary heat with his captive Obadiah, 
which having heightened his master’s curiosity to know what 
Obadiah had done, to deserve such usage, Leigh, folding 
his arms, with a ridiculous stare of astonishment, replied, 
“ UiMJii my shoul, he has shange his religion.” As the 

f * 

« 

* This man, a native of Yorkshire, obtained his education in 
University-college, Oxford, of which be rose to be master, but was 
displaced at the revolution, for his superstitious attachment to po¬ 
pery, wliich he had embraced with the view of court-favour. Rad- 
clilfe, the physician, who had been his scholar, received him into 
his house, where he died in 1698. 
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merit of this jest lay chiefly in the uuditors’ sudden appli¬ 
cation of it to the Obadiah of Oxford, it was received witli 
all the triumph of applause which the zeal of a differcMit 
religion could inspire. But Leigh was given to understand 
that the king was highly displeased at it, inasmuch its it 
had shown him that the university was in a temper to make 
a jest of his proselyle. But to return to the conduct of our 
own affairs there, in 1712. 

It had been a custom for the comedians, while at Oxford, 
to act twice a day; the first play ending every morning, 
before the college hours of dining, and the other never to 
break into the time of shutting their gates in the evening. 
This extraordinary labour gave all the hired actors a title to 
double pay, which, at the act in King William’s time, I 
had myself accordingly received there. But the present 
managers, considering that by acting only once a day their 
spirits might be fresher for every single performance, and 

that, by this, means, they might be able to fill up the term 

* 

of their residence without the repetition of their best and 
strongest plays; and as their theatre was contrived to hold 
a full third more than the usual form of it had done, one 
house, w'ell filled, might answer the profits of two but mod¬ 
erately taken up: being enabled, too, by their late suc¬ 
cess at London to make the journey pleasant and profitable 
to the rest of their society, they resolved to continue to 
them their double pay, notwithstanding this new abatement 
of half their labour. This conduct of the managers more 
than answered their intention, which was rather to get 
nothing themselves, than not let their fraternity be the bet¬ 
ter for the expedition. Thus they laid an obligation upon 
their company, and were themselves considerable, though 
unexpected, gainers by it. But ray chief reason for bring¬ 
ing the reader to Oxford, was to show the different taste of 

A* 

plays there from that which prevailed at London. A great 
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deul of that tiilsu flashy wit, and forced humour, which had 
been tlie delight of our metropolitan multitude, was only 
rated there at its bare intrinsic value; applause was not 
to be purchased there, but by the true sterling, the sal 
atticum of a genius ; unless where the skill of the actor 
piissed it upon them, with some extraordinary strokes of 
nature. Shakspeare and Jonson had there a sort of classi¬ 
cal authority, for whose masterly scenes they seemed to 
have as implicit a reverem'.e, as fonnerly for the ethics of 
Aristotle; and were as incapable of allowing moderns to 
be their competitors, as of changing their academical 
habits for gaudy colours or embroidery. Whatever merit, 
therefore, some few of our more politely-written comedies 
might pretend to, they had not the same effect upon th(! 
imagination there, nor were received with that extraordi¬ 
nary applause they had met with from the people of mode 
and pleasure in London, whose vain accomplishments did 
not dislike themselves in the glass that was held to them. 
The elegant follies of higher life were not at Oxford among 
their acquaintance, and, consequently, might not be so good 
company to a learned audience, as nature in her plain 
dress, and unornamented in her pursuits and inclinations, 
seemed to be. 

The only distinguished merit allowed to any modern 
writer was to the arithor of “ Cato,” which play, being (he 
flower of a plant raised in that learned garden, for there 
Mr. Addison had his education, what favour may we not 
suppose was due to him, from an audience of lu'ethren, who 
from that local relation to him, might iiatuxally have a 
warmer pleasure in their benevolence to his fame ? But, not 
to give more weight to this imaginary circumstance than it 
may bear, the foct was that on our first day of acting it our 
house was, in a manner, invested; and entrance demandedi* 
by twelve o’clock at noon, and, before one, it was not wide 
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enough for many who came too late for places. The same 
crowds continued for three days together, (an uncommon 

- curiosity in that place) and the death of Calo triumphed 

» $ 

over the injuries of G^ar, every where. To conclude, our 
reception at Oxford, whatever our merit might be, ex¬ 
ceeded our expectation. At our taking leave, we had the 
thanks of the’^Vice Chancellor, for the decency and order 
observed by our whole society ; an honour which had not 
always been paid upon the same occasions; for at the act in 
King William’s time, 1 rem^ber some pranks of a dif- 
Jerent nature had been complained of. Our receipts had 
not only enabled us, as 1 have observed, to double the pay 
of every actor, but to afford out of them towards the repair 
of St. Mary’s church, the contribution of hfly pounds; 
besides which, each of the three managers had to his respec¬ 
tive share, clear of all charges, one hundred and fifty more, 
for his one-and-twenity days’ labour; which, being added 
to his thirteen hundred and fifty shared in the winter pre¬ 
ceding, amounted, in the whole, to fifteen hundred, the 
greatest sum ever known to have been shared, in one year, 
to that time: and to the honour of our auditors, here 
and elsewhere, be it spoken, all this was rabed without the 
aid of those barbarous entertainments with which, some 
few years after, upon the re-establishment' of two con¬ 
tending companies, we were forced to disgi'ace the stage, 
to support it. 

This, therefore, is that remarkable period when the stage, 

a 

during my time upon it, was the least reproachable: and 
it may be worth the public observation, if anything I have 
said of it can be so, that one stage may, as I have proved it 
has done, very laudably support itself by such spectacles 
only as are fit to delight a sensible people; but the equal 
{irosperity of two stages has always been of a very short 
durationi If, therefore, the public should ever recover into 
the true taste of that time, and stick to it, the stage must 
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come into it, or starve; as, whenever the general taste is 
vulgar, the stage must come down to it, to lifoe. But 1 
ask pardon of the multitude, who, in all regulations of the 
stage, may expect to be a little indulged in what they like: 
if, therefore^' they will have a may-pole, why, the players 
must give them a may-pole; but 1 only spci^, in case they 
should keep an old custom of changing their minds, and by 
their privilege of being in the wrongs should take a fancy, 
by way of variety, of being itt the right. Then, in such a 
case, what 1 have said may appear to have been no in* 
tended design against their liberty of judging for them¬ 
selves. 

After our return from Oxford, Booth was at foil leisure 
to solicit his admission to a share in the management, in 
which he succeeded, about the .beginning of the following 
winter: accordingly a new license (recalling all former 
licenses) was issued, whetein Booth’s name was added to 
those of the other managers. But still there was a'diificulty 
in his qualification to be adjusted,—what consideration he 
should allow for an equal title to our stock of clothes, 
scenes, &c., without which the license was of no more use 
than the stock was without the license ; or, at least, if there 
were any difference, the former managers seemed to have 
the advantage in it; the stock being entirely theirs, and 
three parts in four of the license; for Collier, though now 
but a fifth manager, still insisted on his former appointment 
of seven^undred pounds a-year • which, in equity, ought 
certainly to have been proportionably abated: but court- 
fovour was not always measured by that yard. Collier’s 
matter was soon out of the questionhis pretensions 
were too visible to be contested; but the afoiir of Booth 
was not so clear a point. The Lord Chamberlain, there¬ 
fore, only recommended it to be adjusted among ourselves; 
which, to say the truth, at that time was a greater indul- 

1) j) S 
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grace than 1 expected. Let us sec, then, how this critical 
case was bundled. 

Wilks'was of opinion that to set n good round value 
upon our stock was the only way lo come near an equiva¬ 
lent for the diminution of our shares, which the admission 
of Booth roust occasion : but Dogget insisted that he Lad 
no mind to dispose of any part of his property, and there¬ 
fore would set no price upon it at all. Though I allowed 
that both these opinions might be grounded on a good deal 
of equity, yet 1 was not sure that cither of them was prac¬ 
ticable ; and therefore told them, that when they could both 
agree which of them could l)e made so, they might rely on 
ray consent, in any shape. In the meantime, I desired 
they would consider that as our license subsisted only during 
plca.surc, wc could not pretend that the Queen might not 
rccal or alter it: but that, to speak out, without mincing 
the matter on either side, the truth was plainly this : that 
Booth had a manifest merit as an actor, and as he was not 
supposed to be a whig, it was as evident, that, a good deal 
for that reason, a secretary of state had taken him into his 
protection, which 1 was afraid the weak pretence of our 
invaded property would not be able to contend with ; that 
his having signalised himself in the character of Cato, 
whose principles the torics had affected to have taken into 
their own possession, was a very popular pretence of making 
him free of the stage, by advancing him to the profits of it. 
And, as we had seen that the stage was frequently treated 
as if it was not supposed to have any pro^xirty at all, this 
favour intended to<Booth was thought a right occasion to 
avow that opinion, by disposing of its property at pleasure. 
But be that as it might, 1 owned it was not so much iny 
apprehensions of what the court might do, that swayed me 
into an accommodation with Booth, ns what the tow n, in 
whose favour he now ap[)arently stood, might think ought 
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to be done. That there might be more danger in contest* 
ing their arbitrary will and pleasure, than in disputing this 
less terrible strain of the prerogative. That if Booth were 
only imposed upon us from his merit to the court, we were 
then in the condition of other subjects. Then, indeed, law, 

4 t 

right, and possession, might have a tolerable tug for our 
property; but, as the town would always look upon his 
merit to them in a stronger light, and be judges^ of it them¬ 
selves, it would be a weak and idle endeavour in us not to 
sail with the stream, when we might possibly make a merit 
of our cheerfully admitting him: that though his former 
oppasition to our interest might, between man and m^, a 
good deal justify our not making an earlier friend of him, 
yet that was a disobligation, out of the town’s r^^rd, and 
con^uently would be of no weight against so approTefr an 
actor’s being preferred. But all this notwithstanding, if 
they could both agree in a different opinion, I would, at 
the hazard of any consequence, be guided by it. 

Here, now, will be shown another instance of our differ¬ 
ent tempers: Uogget, who, in all matters that concerned 
our common weal and interest, little regarded our opinion, 
and, even to an obstinacy, walked by his own, looked only 
out of humour at what I had said, and without thinking 
himself obliged to give any reason for it, declared he would 
maintain his property. Wilks, who, upon the same occa¬ 
sions, was as remarkably ductile as, when his superiority 
on the stage was in question, he was assuming and intract¬ 
able, said, for his part, provided our business of acting was 
not interrupted, he did not care what we did: but, in 

r 

short, he was for playing on, come what would of it. This 

i 

last part of his declaration I did not dislike, and therefore 
1 desired we might all enter into an immediate treaty with 
Booth, upon the terms of his admission. Dogget still sullen¬ 
ly replied, that he had no occasion to enter into any treaty. 

D n 4- 
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Wilks then, to soften him,, proposed that, if 1, liked if, 
Doggct might uifdertake it himself. 1 agreed. No; he 
would not be concerned ii^ it. I tl»e;n offemfjthe same 
triist t6 WUks, if Dog^t approved of ijt. Wilks said he 
was not good, at making of l^rgains, if .l was willing, < 

he would rather leave it to me. Dogget, at this, rose up, , 
and said wc might both do as we pleased, but that nothing 
but the latv should make him part with his property, and 
so went out of tbe room. After which he-never came among 
us more', cither as an actor or manager. 

*By his having, in this abnipt manner, abdicated his post 
in 'ott^ government, what he left of it naturally devolved 
upon Wilks and myself. However, this did not so much 
distre^’bur affair as 1 have reason to believe Doggct 
thought it would: for though, by our indentures tripartite, 
we could hot dispose of his property without his consent, 

a 

yet those indentures coiild not oblige us to iiut because ho 
had no appetite; and if the mill did not grind, we could 

have no bread: we therefore determined, at any hazard, 

< 

to keep our busings still going, and that our safest way 
would be^ t» make' the best bargain we could with Booth; 
one article of which was to be, that Booth should stand 
equally anawerablc with us to Dogget for the consequence; 
to which Booth made no objection, and the rest of his. 
agreement was to allow us six hundred pounds fur his share 
in our property, which was to be paid by such sums ..as 
should arise from half his 4 )rofits of acting, till the whole: 
was discharged: yet, so cautipus were wc in this affair, 
that this agreement was only verbal mr our part, though, 
written and signed by Booth, as what entirely contented 
him: however, bond and judgment could nqt have made 
it more seurc to him, ibi* he had his share, and was able to 
discharge the incumbrance upon it by his income-of that 
year only. .Let us si.-u what Doggct didh in this affair, after 
he had left us. 
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i^ight it not be imagined that Wilks and myself, by 
having made this matter easy to Jiooth, should have 
deserved- the approbation, at leasts if not the £ivour of 
the court, that had exerted so much power to prefer 
him ? But shall I be believed when I affirm that Dogget, 
who had so strongly opposed the court in his admission to 
a share, was very near getting the better of us . both, 
upon that account, and for some time appeared to have 
mwe favour there than cither of us? Let me tell out 
my story, and then think what you please of it. 

Dogget, who was equally obliged with us to act upon 
the stage <as to assist in the management of it, though he had 
refused to do either, still demanded of us his whole share of 
the profits, without considering what part of them Booth 
might pretend to, from our late concessions. ' After many 
fruitless endeavours to bring him back to us. Booth joined 
with us in making him an offer of half a share, if he had a 
mind totally to quit the stage and make it a sinecure. No; 
he wanted the whole, and to sit still himself, while we (if 
we pleased) might work for him, or let it alone, and none of 
us all, neither he iior we, be the better for it. What we 
unagined encouraged him to hold us at this short defiance 
was, that he had laid up enough to live upon, without the 
stag(>, for he was one of those close economists whom prodig¬ 
als call a miser, and therefore partly from an inclination, as 
an invincible whig, to signalise himself in defence of his pro¬ 
perty, and as much presuming that our necessities would 
oblige us to come to his own terms, he was determined, 
even against the opinion of his friends, to make no other . 
peace with us. But not being able, by this inflexible per- 
severance,* to hai|ie his wicked will of us, he was resolved to 
go to' the Ibunihin-head of his own distress, and try if from 
thence he could turn the current against us. lie app^ed 
to the Vice Chamberlain, to whose direction the adjuring 
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of all these theiUrical difficulties was then committed. But 
there, I dare say, the reader does not expect he should 
mtet with much fiivour. However, be that as it may ; Ibr 
' whether any regard was had to his having some thousands 
in his pocket, or that he was considered as a man who 
would or could make more noise in the matter than cour- 
tiers might care for; or what charms, spells, or conjura¬ 
tions he might make use of, is all darkness to me ; yet so it 
was, he, one way or other, played his part so well, that, in 
a few days after, we received an order from the Vice Cham¬ 
berlain, positively commanding us to pay Dogget his whole 
share, notwithstanding we had complained before of his 
having withdrawn himself from acting on the stage, and 
from the management of it. This 1 thought was a 
dainty distinction, indeed; that Dogget’s defiance of the 
commands in favour of Booth should be rewarded with 
so ample a sinecure, and that we, for our obedience, should 
lie condemned to dig in the mine, to pay it him. This bitter 
pill, 1 confess, was more than 1 could down with, and 
therefore soon defennined, at all events, never to take it. 
But, as 1 had a man of power to deal with, it was not 
ray business to speak out to him, or to set forth our treat¬ 
ment in its proper colours. My only doubt was whether 
I could bring Wilks mto the same sentiments, for he 
never cared to litigate any thing that‘did not affect his 
figure ujum the stage; but I had the good fortune to 
lay our condition in so precarious and disagreeable a light 
to him, if we submitted to this order, that he fired before I 
could ’get through half the consequences of it; and I 
began noiv to find it more difficult to keep him within 
bounds, than 1 had before to alarm him. I' then pro¬ 
posed to him this expedient; that we shcfkild draw up a 
remonstrance, neither seeming to refiise or comply with 
this order, but to start such objections and perplexing dif- 
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ficulties as should make the whole impracticable; that 
under such distractions as this would raise in our affairs, we 
could not be answerable to keep open our dooi^, which 
consequently would destroy the fruit of the &vour lately 
granted to Booth, as well as of this intended to Dogget 
himself. To this remonstrance we received an answer in 
writing, which varied something in the measures to accom¬ 
modate matters with Dogget. This was all 1 desired. When 
I found the style of sic juheo was altered; when this for- 
mid.able power began to parley with us, we knew there 
could not be much to be feared from it; fur 1 would have 
remonstrated till 1 had died rather than have yielded to the 
roughest or smoothest persuasion that could intimidate or 
deceive us. By this conduct we made the affair, at last, 
too troublesome for the ease of a courtier to go through 
with; for, when it was considered that the principal point, 
the admission of Booth was got over, Dogget was fairly left 
to the law for relief. 

Upon this disappointment, Dogget accordingly preferred 

a bill in Chancery against us. Wilks, who hated all busi- 

• 

ness but that of entertaining the public, h‘ft the conduct of 
our cause tu me ; in which we had, at our first setting out, 
this advantage of Dogget, that we had three pockets to 
support our expense, where he had but one. My first di¬ 
rection to our solicitor was to use all possible delay that the 
law would admit of; a direction that lawyers seldom ne¬ 
glect ; by this means we hung up our plaintiff about two 
years in Chancery, till wc were at full leisure to come to a 
hearing before the Lord Chancellor Cowper, which did 
not happen till after the accession of his late majesty. The 
issue of it was this., Dogget had about fourteen days al¬ 
lowed him to make his election, whether he would ret,urn 
to act as usual; but he declaring, by his counsel, that he 
rather chose to quit the stage, he was decreed six hundred 
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pounds for his share in our property, with fifteen per cent. 
interest, from the date of the last license; upon the re¬ 
ceipt of which, both parties were to sign general releases, 
and severally to pay their own costs. By this decree. Bog- 
get, when his lawyer’s bill was paid, scarcely got one year’s 
purchase of what we had ofiered him without law, wluch, 
as he survived but seven years after it, would have been an 
annuity of five hundred pounds, and a sinecure for life.* 

I 

* Thomas Dogget was born in Castle-street, Dublin, though at 
what period it is impossible to ascertain, and made his first theatri¬ 
cal attempt upon the stage of that metropolis. Not meeting with 
the encouragement there that his merit deserved, he came over to 
. England, and joined a travelling company, from which he.very 
soon removed to London, and established himself at Drury-Iano 
theatre. His admirable performance of a part (1) in D’Urfey’s 
“ Marriage-hater,” in the year 1692, first brought his talent into 
notice, and the excellence he displayed shortly afterwards as Fon~ 
dlewije, in the “ Old Bachelor,” enlarged his reputation. Downs, 
in the Roscius Anglicanus,” pays a high compliment to each of 
these persouationa 

When (he new theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fieids was built and open¬ 
ed under the auspices of Betterton, Mr. Dogget withdrew from 
Dniiy4ane, and sustained his celebrated character of Ben, in 
“ Lov^ for Love,” with which the revolters commenced their sea¬ 
son. Here he was unive^aidly approved in every part he under¬ 
took, till upon the removal of this company to the Haymarket, 
when he retired' for a ^ort time, and only returned to assist at 
Betteirton’s benefit, (2) in April 1709. When Collier, by displac- 
ing BMij obtained his license for Drury-lane theatre, Dogget re- 
sumed[.^his antieot station, and, with Wilks and Cibber, was 

( 1 ) SoUn. 

(2) It 18 ezprebbly said in the Tattler,'* No. 1, that he was not ** con- 

' ' K \m 

cemed in the house/* when that event took place. 
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Though there are many persons living who know every 
article of these facts to be true, yet it will be fpund that 


admitted to a division of its profits and power. Downsj about this 
lime, is very lavish in his'praise of Dogget, whose reputation was, 
indeed, so high, that Steele honours him with the appellation of 
“ famous,’’ and unequivocally terms him the ** best of cotnedi- 
ans.”(3) .He was certainly, in general opinion, an original and 
peerless actor; a close copier of nature in all her attitudes or dis¬ 
guises ; a man so sensible of what his own natural abilities could 
effect, that he never ventured upon any part to which they were 
not adapted. In addition to his great skill in dressing, it is said he 
could also colour his face with such .exactness, as to represent the 
different degrees of old age.most distinctly; which occasioned Sir 
Godfrey Kncller to tell him one day, at Button’s, that he excelled 
him in painting; for, that he could only copy nature from the ori¬ 
ginals before him, while Dogget varied them at pleasure, and yet 
preserved a strong likeness. 

According to Aston, he was a little, lively, spract man,” and 
there is a portrait of him in the collection of Mr. Mathews, which ' 
shows his countenance, though far from handsome, to have been 
animated and agreeable. In company, his behaviour was modest, 
cheerful, and complaisant; and though his education had been 
greatly neglected, he possessed a large share of natural intelligence. 
He was master of a strolling company, at some period of his life, 
for several years, and set his troop so excellent an example of 
feeling and conduct, that they lived, wherever they went, in com¬ 
fort and respectability. 

Though Dogget, as we have seen, renounced his share in the 
management when Booth was forced upon him and his associates; 
still his name was retained in the patent procured by Sir Richard 
Steele. By trafficking in the funds, and frugality in tlie applica^ 
tion of hb income, he had amassed a handsome property at the 


(3} “Tattleri’’No.l20. 
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the strongest of them was not the strongest occasion of 
Dogget’s quitting the stage. therefore, (he reader 
should not have curiosity enough to know how the public 
came to be deprived of so valuable an actor, let him con¬ 
sider that he is not obliged (o go through the rest of 
this chapter, which I feirly tell him, before-hand, will only 
be filled up with a few idle anecdotes leading to that dis¬ 
covery. ,, 

After our law-suit was ended, Dogge(, for some few' 
years, could scarcely bear the sight of Wilks or myself; 
though, as shall be shown, for clifterciit reasons: yet it was 
his misfortune to meet with us almost every day. Button’s 
Coffee-house, so celebrated in the “ Tattler” for the good 
company that came there, was at this time in its high¬ 
est request. Addison, Steele, Pope, and several other gen¬ 
tlemen of dilfercnt merit, then made it their constant rend¬ 
ezvous. Nor could Dogget decline the agreeable conver¬ 
sation there, though he was daily sure to find Wilks or 
myself in the same place to sour his share of it: for as 
Wilks and he were difterently proud, the one rejoicing in 
a captious, over-bearing, valiant pride, and the other, in a 


time of his retirement, with which he enjoyed himself till his deatli, 
at £ltham, in Kent, on the 22nd of September, 1721. 

The political principles of Mr. Dogget were .so strong, that, to 
mark his veneration for the house of Hanover, he left a waterman's 
coat and badge to be rowed for, annually, on the first of August, 
in honour of its accession, on that day, to the throne of these 
realms. The expense of this prize is defrayed by the interest of a 
certain sum appropriated to that purpose, and is still contended for 
by half-a-dozen rowers. 

Dogget wrote a comedy, called the ** Country Wake,” whicli 
having been reduced to a ballad-farce, is still occasionally per¬ 
formed under the title of a Flora; or. Hob in the Well.” 
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stiff, sullen, purse pride; it may be easily conceived, when 
two such tempers met, how agreeable the sight of one was 
to the other. And as Dogget knew I had betui the 
conductor of our defence against his law-suit, which had 
hurt him more for the loss he had sustained in his reputa¬ 
tion of understanding business, which he valued himself 
upon, than his disappointment had of getting so little by it, 
it was no wonder if I was entindy out of his good graces, 
which, I confess, I was inclined upon any reasonable 
terms to have recovered; he being of all my theatrical 
brethren the man I most delighted in; for, when he was 
not in a fit of wisdom, or not over-concerned about his 
interest, he had a great deal of entertaining humour: I 
therefore, notwithstanding his reserve, always left the door 
open to our former intimacy, if ho were inclined tO come 
into it. I never failed to give him my hat, and, “ Your 
servant,” wherever 1 met him; neither of which he would 
ever return, for above a year after ; but 1 still persisted in 
my usual salutation, without observing whether it was 
civilly received or not. This ridiculous silence between 
two comedians that had so lately lived in a constant course 
of raillery with one another, was often smiled at by our 
acquaintance who frequented the same coffee-house, and 
one of them carried his jest upon it so far that, when I was 
at some distance from town, he wrote me a formal account 
that Dogget was actually dead. After the first surprise his 
letter gave me was over, I began to consider that this, 
coming from a droll friend to both of us, might possibly be 
written to extract some merriment out of my real belief of 
it: in this I was not unwilling to gratify him, and returned 
an answer, as if I had taken the truth of his news for 
granted; and was not a little pleased that I had so ftdr 
an opportunity of speaking my mind freely of Dogget, 
which 1 did m some ftivour of his character; I excused his 
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faults, and was just to his merit. ITis law-suit with us 
I^only imputed to his having naturally deceived himself in 
tho jtisticc of his cause. What I most complained of was, 
his irreconcilable disalfection to me ufx)n it, whom he 
could not reasonably blame for standing in my own de¬ 
fence ; that jiot to endure roc after it was a refleption upon 
his sense, when all our acquaintance had been witnesses 
of our former intimacy; which my behaviour in his life¬ 
time had plainly shown him I had a' mind to renew. But 
since he was rtow gone, however great a churl he was 
to me, I was sorry my correspondent had lost him. 

This part of my letter I was sure, if Dogget’s eyes were 
still open, would be shown to him; if not, I had only 
written it to no purpose. But, about a month after, when 
I came to town, I had some little reason to imagine it had 
'the effect 1 wished from it; for one day, sitting over against 
him at the same coffee-house, where we often mixed at 
the same table, though we never exchanged a single 
syllabic, he graciously extended his hand for a pinch of my 
snuff: as this seemed, from him, a sort of breaking the 
ice of his temper, I took courage, upon it, to break silence 
on my side, and asked him how he liked it. To which, 
with 'a slow hesitation, naturally assisted by the action 
of his taking the snuff, he replied—“ Umph! the best— 
umph! — 1 have tasted a great while.” — If the reader, 
who may possibly think all this extremely trifling, will 
consider that trifles sometimes show characters in as strong 
a light as facts of mwe serious importance, I am in hopes 
he may allow that my matter less needs an excuse than the 
excuse itself does; if not, I must stand condemned at the end 
of my stoYy.—But let me go on. 

After a few dgys of thesUlbcoy, lady-likc compliances on his 
side, we ^w into a more conversible temper ; at last I 
took a proper occasion, aftd desired he would be so frank 
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with me as to let me know what was his real' dislike, or 
motive, that made him throw up so good an income as his 
share with us annually brought him in ? For though, by 
our admission of Booth, it might not probably amount to 
so much by a hundred or two a-year, as formerly, yet the 
remainder was too considerable to be quarrelled with, and 
was likely to continue more than the best actors before 
us hdd ever got by the sta^e. And ferther, to encourage 
him to be open, 1 told him if 1 had done any thing that 
had particularly disobliged him, 1 was thady, if he could 
put me in the way, to make him any amends in my power; 
if not, I desired he would be so just to himself as to let me 
know the real truth, without reserve; but reserve he 
could not, from his natural temper, easily shake off. All 
he said came from him by half sentences and itiucndoes, as 
—No, he had not taken any thing particularly ill—for his 
part, he was very easy, as he was; but where others were 
to dispose of his property as they pleased—if you had stood 
it out, as I did. Booth might have paid a better price for it. 
—You were too much afraid of the court—but that’s all 
over.—There were other things in the playhouse.—^No 
man of spirit—In short, to be always pestered and provok¬ 
ed by a trifling wasp—a vain—^shallow—a man would 
sooner beg his bread, than bear it.—Here it was easy to 
understand him: 1 therefore asked him, what he had to 
bear that I had not my share of? No; it was not the 
same thing,” he said.—You can play with a bear, or let 
him alone, and •do what he would; but 1 could not let 
him lay his paws upon me, without being hurt; you did 
not feel him, as 1 did.—^And for a man to be cutting of 
throats, upon every trifle, at my time of day!—^If 1 had 
been as covetous as he thought me, may be I might have 
borne it, as well as you—but I would not be a lord of 
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the treiusury, if such a temper as Wilks's were to be at the 
head of it.” 

Here, then, the whole secret was out; the rest of our 
conversation was but explaining upon it. In a word, the 
- painful behaviour of W ilks had hurt him so sorely, that the 
affair of Booth was looked upon as much a relief as a griev- 
anar, in giving him k) plausible a pretence to get rid of us 
all, with a better grace. * 

Booth, too, in a little time, had his share of the same 
uneasiness, and dtlcn complained of it to me; yet,as we 
neither of us could, then, aflbrd to pay Dogget’s price for our 
remedy, all we could do was to avoid every occasion, 
ill our ])Ower, of inffaming the distemper; so that we both 
agreed, though Wilks’s nature was not to be changed, 
it was a loss evil to live with him than without him. 

Though I had often suspected, from what I had felt my¬ 
self, that the temper of Wilks was Dogget’s real quarrel to 
the stage, yet I could never thoroughly believe it, till I had 
it from his own mouth. And 1, then, thought the concern 
he had shown at it was a good deal inconsistent with that 

i 

understanding w Inch was generally allowed him. When I 
give my reasons fiir it, perhaps the reader will not have a 
better opinion of my own: be that as it may, 1 cannot help 
wondering that he, who was so much more capable of 
reflection than Wilks, could sacrifice so valuable an in¬ 
come to his impatience of another’s natural frailty ; and 
though my stoical way of thinking may be no rule for 
a wiser man’s opinion, yet, if it should happen to be right, 
the reader may make his of it. Why then should wc 
not always consider that thg rashness of abuse is but the 
ffdse reason of a weak man, and that offensive terms are 
only used to supply the want of strength in argument? 
which, as to the common practice of the sober world, wc 
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do not find every man in business is obliged to resent witli 
a military sense of honour; or, if he should, would not the 
-conclusion amount to this,—because another wants sense 
and manners I am obliged to be a madman ? for such every 
man is, more or less, while the passion of anger is in jios- 
session of him. And what less can we call that proud 
man who would put another out of the world only for 
putting him out of humour ? If accounts of the tongue 
were always to be made up with the sword, all tlie wise 
men in the world might be brought in debtors to block¬ 
heads ; and when honour pretends to he witness, judge, 
and executioner in its own cause, if honour were a man, 
would it be an untruth to say honour is a very impudent 
fijllow ? But in Dogget’s case it may be asked, TIow was 
he to behave himself? Were passionate insults to be 
borne fi>r years together ? To these questions 1 can only 
answer with two or three more: Was he to punish himself 
because another was in the wrong ? How many sensible 
husbands endure the teasing tongue of a froward wife, 
only because she is the weaker vessel, and why should not 
a weak man have the same indulgence ? Daily experience 
will tell us that the fretful temper of a friend, like the 
personal beauty of a fine lady, by use and cohabitation 
may be brought down to ^vc us neither pain nor pleas¬ 
ure ; such, at least, and no more was the distress I found 
myself in upon the same provocations, which I generally 
returned with humming an air to inysclf; or, if the storm 
grew very high, it might, perhaps, sometimes ruffle me 
enough to sing a little out of tune. Thus, too, if I had any 
ill nature to gratify, I often saw the unruly passion of the 
aggressor’s mind punish itself by a restless disorder of the 
body. 

What inclines me, therefore, to think the conduct of 

E E S! 
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Dogget was as rash as the provocations he com^^aiiicd 
of, is that, ill some time after he liad left us, he plainly 
discovered he had repented it. His acquaintance observ¬ 
ed to us that he sent many a long look after his share in the 
still prosperous state of the stage ; but, as his heart was too 
high to declare (what we saw, too,) his shy inclination to 
return, he made us no direct overtures. Nor, indeed, did 
we care (though he was a golden actor) to pay too dear for 
him: for as most of his [Xirts had been pretty well supplied, 
he coidd not, now, be of his former value to us. However, 
to show the town, at least, that he had not forsworn the 
stage, he, one day, condescended to play for the benefit of 
Mrs. Porter,* in the “ Wanton Wife,” at which he knew 

* This valuable and respected actress, who was not only an 
honour to the stage, but an ornament to human nature, obtained 
the notice of Betterton by performing, when a child, the Genius 
of Britain, in a Lord Mayor’s pageant, during the reign of Charles 
or James the Second. It ‘was the custom for fruit-women in the 
theatre formerly to stand fronting the pit, with their backs to the 
stage, and their oranges, &c. covered with vine leaves, under one 
of which Betterton threatened to pqt his little pupil, who was ex¬ 
tremely diminutive, if she did not speak and act as he would have 
her. 

Mrs. Porter was the genuine successor of Mrs. Barry, and had 
an elevated consequence in her manner, which has seldom been 
equalled. One of her greatest parts was Shakspeare’s Q,ueen 
Catherine, in which her sensibility and intelligence, her graceful 
elocution and dignified behaviour, commanded applause and atten¬ 
tion in passages of little importance. When the scene was not 
agitated by passion, to the general iqiectator she failed in commu¬ 
nicating equal pleasure; her recitadon of fact or sentiment being 
BO modulated as to resemble musical cadence rather than speak¬ 
ing. Where passion, however, predominated, she exerted her 
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his late majesty was to be present. Now, though I speak 
it not of my own knowledge, yet it was not likely Mrs* 

powers to a supreme degree, and exhibited that enthusiastic 
ardour which filled her audience with animation, astonishment, 
and delight. 

The dislocation of her thigh-bone, in the summer of 1731, was 
attended with a circumstance that deserves to be recorded. She 
lived at Hey wood-hill, near Hendon, and, after the play, went 
heme every night in a one-horse chaise, prepared to defend herself 
against robbery, with a brace of pistols. She was stopped on one 
of those occasions by a highwayman, who demanded her money, 

« 

and having the courage to level one of her pistols at him, the 
assailant, who was probably unfurnished with a similar weapon, 
assured her that he was no common thief, and had been driven to 
his present course by the wants of a starving family, lie told her, 
at the same time, where he lived, and urged his distresses with such 
earnestne&s that she spared him all the money in her purse, which 
was about ten guineas. The man left her, on which she gave a 
lash to the liorse, who suddenly started out of the track, overturned 
her vehicle, and caused the accident already related. Let it be 
remembered to this good woman’s credit, that notwithstanding tlio 
pain and loss to which he had, innocently, subjected her, she made 
strict inquiry into the highwayman’s character, and finding that 
he had told the truth, she raised about sixty pounds among her 
acquaintance, and sent it, without delay, to the relief of his 
wretched family. There is a romantic generosity ir^this deed that 
captivates me more than its absolute justice. 

About the year 1738, Mrs. Porter returned to the stage, and 
acted many of her principal characters, with much vigour and 
great applause, though labouring under advanced age and uncon¬ 
querable infirmity. She had the misfortune to outlive an annuity 
upon whicli she depended, and died in narrow circumstances, 
about the year 1762. 
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Porter would have asked that fevour of him without soiiio 
previous hint that it would be granted. Ilis coming 
among us, for that day only, had a strong appearance of 
his laying it in our way to make him proposals, or that 
he hoped the court or town, might intimate to us their 
desire of seeing him oftener: but as he acted only to do 
a particular favour, the managers owed him no compliment 
for it, beyond common civilities, and, as that might not be 
all he proposed by it, his farther views (if he had any) 
came to nothing; for, after this attempt, he never re¬ 
turned to the stage. To speak of him as an actor, he 
was the most an original, and the strictest observer of 
■ nature, of all his contemporaries. He borrowed from 
none of them: his manner was his own : he was a pat¬ 
tern to others, whose gniatest merit was that they had 
sometimes tolerably imitated him. In dressing a character 
to the greatest exactness he was remarkably skilful; the , 
least article of whatever habit he w ore, seemed in some de¬ 
gree to speak and mark the different humour he presented; 
a necessary care in a comedian, in which many have been 
too remiss or ignorant. He could be extremely ridiculous, 
without stepping into the least impropriety to make him so. 
Ilis greatest success was in characters of lower life, which 
he improved, from the delight he took in his observations 


Though licjj voice was harsh and unpleasing, she surmounted 
its defect/by her exquisite judgment. In person she was tall and 
^ell shaped; her complexion was fair; and her features, though 
not handsome, were made susceptible of all that strong feeling 
could desire to convey. Her deportment was easy, and her action 
unaffected; and the testimony upon which the merits of Mrs. Por¬ 
ter are placed, entitles us to rank her in the very first class of thea- 
‘Irical performers. 
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of that kind in the real world. In songs,* and particular 
dances, too, of humour, he had no competitor. Congreve 
was a great admirer of him, and found his account in the 
characters he expressly wrote for him. In those of Fondle- 
wife, in his Old Bachelor,” and Ben, in “ Love for 
Love,” no author and actor could be more obliged to their 
mutual masterly performances. He was very acceptable 
to several persons of high rank and taste, though he seldom 
cared to be the comedian, but among his more intimate 
acquaintance. 

And’now let me ask the world a question. When men 
have any valuable qualities, why are the generality of our 
modern wits so ibnd of exposing their failings only, which 
the wisest of mankind will never wholly be free from ? Is 
it of more use to the public to know their errors than their 
perfections ? Why is the account of life to be so unequally 
stated ? Though a man may be sometimes debtor to sense 
or morality, is it not doing him wrong not to let the world 
sec, at the same time, how far he may be creditor to both ? 
Are defects and disproportions to be the only laboured fea¬ 
tures in a portrait ? But perhaps such authors may know 
how to please the world better than I do, and may naturally 
suppose tliat what is delightful to themselves may not be 
disagreeable to others. For my own jmrt, I confess my¬ 
self a little touched in conscience, at what I have just 
now observed to the disadvantage of my other brother 
manager. 

If, therefore, in discovering the true cause of the public’s 
losing so valuable an actor as Dogget, I have been obliged 
to show the temper of W ilks in its natural complexion, 

* Dogget sang between the acts, the night our first Italian opera 
was produced upon the English stage. 
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ought 1 not, in amends, and balance of his imperfections, 
to say at the same time of him that if he was not the 
most correct or judicious, yet as Hamlet says, of the 
king his &ther, Take him for all in all,*’ &c., he 
was certainly the most diligent, most laborious, and most 
useful actor that 1 have seen upon the stage in fifty 
years. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Sir Richard Steele succeeds CoUier in the theatre Iroyal.^^Lin- 
coltCs Inn Fields house rebuilt.—The patent restored.—Eight 
actors at once desert from the King's company .— Why.—A 
new patent obtained by Sir Richard Steele, and assigned in 
shares to the managing actors of DruryJane.—Of modem 
pantomimes .— The rise of them.—Vanity invincible, and 
ashamed.—The “ Non-juror" acted.—The avther not forgiven, 
and rewarded for it. 

UPON the death of the queen, plays, as they always had 
been on the like occasions, were silenced for six weeks, 
but this happening on the first of August, in the long vaca¬ 
tion of the theatre, the observance of that ceremony, which, 
at another juncture, would have iallcn like wet weather 
upon their harvest, did them now no particular damage. 
Their license, however, being of course to be renewed, 
that vacation gave the managers time to cast about for the 
better alteration of it: and since they knew the pension of 
seven hundred a-year, which had been levied upon them 
for Collier, must still be paid to somebody, they imagined 
the merit of a whig might now have as good a cliance for 
getting into it, as that. of a tory had for being continued 
in it. Having no obligations, therefore, to Collier, who 
had made the last- penny of them, they applied themselves 
to Sir Richard Steele, who had distinguL^hed himself, by 
his zeal for the house of Hanover, and had been expelled 
the House of Commons, for Carrying it, as was judged at a 
certain crisis, into a reproach of the government. This we 
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ought I not, in amends, and balance of his imperfections, 
to say at the same time of him that if he was not the 
most correct or judicious, yet as Hamlet says of the 
king his fether, Take him for all in all,” &c., he 
was certainly the most diligent, most laborious, and most 
useful actor that 1 have seen upon the stage in fitly 
years. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Sir Richard Steele ewceeds Collier in the theatre Yoyal. — Lin^ 
coin's Inn Fields house rebuilt.—The patent restored.—Eight 
actors at once desert from the King's company .— Why.—A 
new patent obtained by Sir Richard Steele, and assigned in 
shares to the managing actors of Drury-tane.—Of modem 
pantomimes.—The rise of them.—Vanity invincible, and 
ashamed.—TTie “ Non-juror" acted.—The author not forgiven, 
and rewarded for it. 

UPON the death of the queen, plays, as they always had • 
been on the like occasions, weic silenced for six weeks, 
but this happening on the first of August, in the long vaca¬ 
tion of the theatre, the observance of that ceremony, which, 
at another juncture, would have fallen like wet weather 
upon their harvest, did them now no particular damage. 
Their license, however, being of course to be renewed, 
that vacation gave the managers time to cast about for the 
better alteration of it: and since they knew the pension of 
seven hundred a-year, which had been levied upon them 
for Collier, must still be paid to somebody, they imagined 
the merit of a whig might now have as good a chance for 
getting into it, as that, of a tory had for being continued 
in it. Having no obligations, therefore, to Collier, who 
had made the last penny of them, they applied themselves 
to Sir Richard Steele, who had distinguished ■ himself, by 
his zeal for the house of Hanover, and had been expelled 
the House of Commons, for dairying it, as was Judged at a 
certain crisis, into a reproach of the government. This we 
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kuew was his pretension to that favour in which he now 
stood at court. We knew, too, the obligations the stage 
had to his writings, there being scarcely a comedian of merit 
in our whole company whom his Tattlers” had not made 
better, by his public recommendation of them, and many 

4 

days had our house been particularly filled by the influence 
and credit of his pen. Obligations of this kind from a 
gentleman with whom they all had the pleasure of a per¬ 
sonal intimacy, the managers thought could not be more 
justly returned, than by showing him some warm instance 
of their desire to have him at the head of them. We 
therefore b<^ged him to use his interest for the renewal of 
our license, a^d that he would do us the honour of getting 
our names to stand with his in the same commission. This, 
we told him, would put it still farther Into his power of 
supporting the stage in that reputation to which his lucu¬ 
brations had already so much contributed; and that, there¬ 
fore, we thought no man had better pretences to partake 
of its success. 

Though it may be no addition to the fiivourable part of 
this gentleman’s cliaracfor, to say with what pleasure he 
received this mark of our inclination to him, yet my vanity 
longs to tell you that it surprised him into an acknowledg¬ 
ment that people who are shy of obligations are cautious of 
confessing. His spirits took such a lively turn upon it, that 
had we been all his own sons, no unexpected act of filial 
duty cmild have more endeared us to him. 

It must be observed, then, that as Collier had no share 
in any part of our property, no difliculties fi:om that 
quarter could obstruct this proposal. And the usual time 
of our beginning to act for the winter season, now draw¬ 
ing near,* we pressed him not to lose any time in his 

* The season began, f believi, early in November, and ended 
about the middle of Jbne. 
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solicitation of this new license. Accordingly Sir Richard 
applied himself to the Duke of Marlborough, the hero of 
his heart, who, upon the first mention of it, obtained it of 
his majesty, for Sir Richard and the former managers, who 
were actors. Collier we heard no more of. 

The court and town being crowded very early in the 
winter season, upon the critical turn of affairs so much 
expected from the Hanover succession, the theatre had its 
particular share of that general blessing, by a more tlnm 
ordinary concourse of spectators. 

About this time the patentee, having very nearly finished 
his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, began to think of form¬ 
ing a new company; and, in the meantime, found it neces¬ 
sary to apply for leave to employ them. By the weak 
defence he had always made against the several attacls 
upon his interest and former government of the theatre, it 
might be a question, if his house had been ready, in the 
queen’s time, whether he would, then, have had the spirit 
to ask, or interest enough to obtain leave to use it. But in 
the following reign, as it did not appear he had done any¬ 
thing to forfeit the right of his patent, he prevailed with 
Mr. Craggs the younger, afterwards secretary of state, to 
lay his case before the king, which he did in so effectual a 
manner, that, as Mr. Craggs himself told me, his majesty 
was pleased to say upon it, Thtit he remembered, when 
he had been in England before, in King Charles’s time, 
there had been two theatres in London, and as the patent 
seemed to be a lawful grant, he saw no reason why two 
playhouses might not be continued.” 

The suspension of the patent being thus taken off, the 
younger multitude seemed to call aloud for two playhouses. 
Many desired another, from the common notion that izeto 
would always create emulation in the actors, an opinion 

4 _ 

which I have considered in a former chapter. Others, too, 
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were rs eager for them, from the natural ill-will that follows 
the fortunate or prosperous in any undertaking. Of this 
low malevolence we had, now and then, had remarkable 
instances; we had been forced to dismiss an audience of a 
hundred and fifty pounds, from a disturbance spirited up 
by obscure people, who never gave any better reason for it, 
than that it was their fancy to support the idle complaint 
of one rival actress against another, in their several preten¬ 
sions to the chief part in a new tragedy. But as this tumult 
seemed only to be the wantonness of English liberty, 1 shall 
not presume to lay any farther censure upon it. 

Now, notwithstanding this public desire of re-establish¬ 
ing two houses; and though 1 have allowed the former 
actors greatly our superiors; and the nianagers 1 am speak¬ 
ing of not to have been without their private errors; yet, 
under all these disadvantages, it is certain the stage, for 
twenty years before this time, had never been in so flourish¬ 
ing a condition: and it was as evident, to all sensible spec¬ 
tators, that this prosperity could be only owing to that bet¬ 
ter order and closer industry, now daily observed, and 
which had formerly been neglected by our predecessors. 
But that 1 may not impose upon the reader a merit which 
was not generally allowed us, 1 ought honestly to let him 
know that, about this time, the public papers, particularly 
“ Mist's Journal,” took upon them very often to censure 
our management with the same freedom and severity as if 
we had been so many ministers of state. But so it hap¬ 
pened that these unfortunate reformers of the world, these 
self-appointed censors, hardly ever hit upon what was 
really wrong in us; but, taking up facts upon trust or hear¬ 
say, piled up many a pompous paragraph that they had 
ingeniously conceived was sufficient-to demolish our admi¬ 
nistration, or, at least, to make us very uneasy in it; which, 
indeed, had so far its effect, tliat my equally-injRred 
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brethren, Wilks and Booth, often complained to me of 
these disagreeable aspersions, and proposed that some pub¬ 
lic answer might be made to them, which 1 always opposed, 
‘ by, perhaps, too secure a contempt of what such writers 
could do to hurt us; and my reason for it was, that 1 knew 
but of one way to silence authors of that stamp, which 
was, to grow insignificant and good-for-nothing, and then 
we should hear no more of them.* But while we conti¬ 
nued in the prosperity of pleasing others, and were not 
conscious of haying deserved what they said of us, why 
should we gratify the little spleen of our enemies, by win¬ 
cing at it, or give them fresh opportunities to dine upon any 
reply they might make to our publicly taking notice of 
them ? And though silence might, in some cases, be a 
sign of guilt or error confessed, our accusers were so low 
in their credit and sense, that the content we gave the 
public, almost every day, from the stage, ought to be our 
only ansiyer to them. 

However, as I have observed, we made many blots, 
which these unskilful gamesters never hit. But the fide¬ 
lity of an historian cannot be excused the omission of any 
truth which might make for the other side of the question. 
1 shall therefoi'e confess a fact which, if a happy accident 
had not intervened, had brought our affairs into a very tot¬ 
tering condition. This, too, is that fact which, in a former 
chapter, 1 promised to set forth as a sea-mark of danger 
to future managers, in their theatrical course of govern¬ 
ment. * 

* Mr. Cibber sometimes lost this desirable equanimity, and was 
once so far transported by passion, as to publish the following 

advertisement in the Daily Post.” 

Ten Pounds will be paid by Mr. Cibber, of the theatre royal, to any per¬ 
son who shall (by a legal proof) discover the author of a pamphlet, intituled 
“ The Character and Conduct of Sir John Edgar,” &c. 
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When the new-built theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
ready to be opened, seven or eight actors, in one day, 
deserted trom us to the service of the enemy, which 
obliged us to postpone many of our best plays, for want' 
of some inferior part in them, which these deserters 
had been used to till. But the indulgence of the royal 
family, who then frequently honoured us by their pre¬ 
sence, was pleased to accept of whatever could be has¬ 
tily got ready for their entertainment. And though this 
critical good fortune prevented, in some measure, our 
audiences falling so low as otherwise they might have done, 
yet it was not siitlicicnt to keep us in our former prosperity: 
ibr that year our prohls amounted not to above a third part 
of our usual dividends, though in the ibllowing year we 
entirely recovered them. The chief of these deserters were 
Keen, Bullock, Pack,* Leigh,f son of the &mous Tony 
Leigh, and others of less note. ’Tis true, they none of them 
had more than a negative merit, in being only able to do us 
more harm by their leaving us, without notice, than they 
could do us good by remaining with us; for though the 
best of them could not support a play, Uie worst of them, 
by their absence, could maim it; as the loss of the least 
pin in a watch may obstruct its motion. But, to come to 

* Pack was so excellent an actor, that he played Marplot, Beau 
Mizen, and many other leading parts, at tlie production of those 
pieces in which they are comprised. He came upon the stage, 
when very young, as a singer, having received his instructiopiau 
the vocal art from Leveridge, and left it in the meridian of life,'to 
keep the Globe tavern, Charing-cross, just opposite the Hay- 
market, where he died, but at what time I cannot even conjec¬ 
ture. 

t This actor is not to be confounded with John Leigh, who also * 
belonged to the Lincoln’s-inn-fields company. 
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the true Cause of thek’ desertion. After my having disco¬ 
vered the (long-unknown) occasion that drove Dogget 
from the stage, before his settled inclination to leave it, it 
will be less incredible that these actors, upon the first op¬ 
portunity to relieve themselves, should all, in one day, have 
left us from the same cause of uneasiness. For, in a little 
time after, upon not finding their expectations answered in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, some of them, who seemed to answer 
for the rest, told me the greatest grievance they had in our 
company was the shocking temper of Wilks, who, upon 
every almost no occasion, let loose the unlimited language 
of passion upon them, in such a manner as their patience 
was not longer able to support. This, indeed, was what 
wc could not justify. This was a secret, that might have 
made a wholesome paragraph in a critical newspa|)er; but 
as it was our good fortime that it came not to the cars of 
our enemies, the town was not entertained with their pub¬ 
lic remarks upon it. 

After this new theatre had enjoyed that short run of fo- 
vour which is apt to follow novelty, their audiences b^an 
to flag: but whatever good opinion we had of our own 
merit, wc had not so good a one of the multitude as to de¬ 
pend too much upon the delicacy of their taste. We kmew, 
too*, that this company, being so much nearer to the city 
than we were, would intercept many an honest customer, 
that jnight not know a good market from a bad one; and 
that the thinnest of their audiences must be always taking 
something from the measure of our profits.- All these dis¬ 
advantages, with many others, we were forced to lay be¬ 
fore Sir Richard Steele, and fkrthcr to remonstrate to him 
that, as he now stood in Collier’s place, his pension of seven 
hundred pounds was liable to the same conditions that Col¬ 
lier had received it ypon, which were that it should be 
only payable during our being the only company permitted 
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to act, but in case another should be set up against us, 
that then this pension was to be liquidated into an equal 
share with us, and which we now hoped he would be con* 
tented with. While we were offering to proceed, Sir 
Richard stopped us short, by, assuring us that, as he came 
among us by our own invitation, he should always think 
himself obliged to come into any measures for our ease and 
service ; that to be a burthen to our industry would be more 
disagreeable to him than it could be to us; and as he had 
always taken a delight in his endeavours for our prosperity, 
he should be still ready, on our own terms, to continue 
them. Every one who knew Sir Richard Steele in his 
prosperity, before the effects of his goodnature had brought 
him to distresses, knew that this was his manner of dealing 
with his friends in business. Another instance of the same 
nature will immediately Ml in niy way. 

When we proposed to put this agreement into writing, 
he desired us not to hurry ourselves; for that he was ad* 
vised, upon the late desertion of our actors, to get our 
license (which only subsisted during pleasure) enlarged into 
a more ample and dumblc authority, and which he said he 
had reason to think would be more easily obtained, if we 
were willing that a patent for the same purpose might be 

S 

granted to him, only, for his life and three years after, wRich 
he would then assign over to us. This was a prospect be* 
yond our hopes, and what we had long wished for: for 
though 1 cannot say we had ever reason to grieve at the 
personal severities or behaviour of any one Lord Chamber- 
lain, in my time, yet the several officers under them who 
had not the hearts of noblemen, often treated us, to use Shak- 
speare’s expression, with all the ‘‘ insolence of office” that 
narrow minds are apt to be elated with; but a patent, we 
knew, would free us from so abject a state of dependency. 
Accordmgly, we desired Sir Richard to lose no time; he 
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was immediately promised it: in the interim, we' sounded 
the inclination of the actors remaining with^us, who had all 
smse enough to know that the credit and reputation we 
stood in with the town, could not but be a better security 
for their salaries than the promise of any other stage, put 
into bonds, could make good to them. In a few days after. 
Sir Richard told us that his majesty, being apprised that 
others had a joint power with him in the license, it was ex¬ 
pected we should, under our hands, signify that his petition 
for a patent was preferred by the consent of us all. Such 
an acknowledgment was immediately signed, and the patent 
thereupon passed the great seal; for which, I remember, the 
Lord Chancellor Gowper, in compliment to Sir Richard, 
would receive no foe. 

We received the patent January 19,1718, and Sir Richard 
being obliged the next morning to set out for Boroughbridgej 
in Yorkshire, where he was soon after elected member of 
parliament, we were forced that very night to draw up in 
a hurry, till our counsel might more advisably perfect it, 
his assignment to us of equal shares in the patent, with 
farther conditions of partnership: but here I ought to take 
shame to myself, and at the same time to give this second 
instance of the equity and honour of Sir Richard ,* for this 
assignment, which 1 had myself the hasty penning of, was 
so worded, that it gave Sir Richard as equal a title to our 
property as it had given us to his authority in the patent: 
but Sir Richard, notwithstanding, when he returned to 
town, took no advantage of the mistake, and consented, in 
Our second agreement, to pay us twelve hundred pounds, 
to be equally intitled to our property, which, at his death, 
we were obliged to repay (as we afterwards did)- to his ex¬ 
ecutors ; and which, in case any of us had died before him, 
the survivors were equally obliged to have paid to the ex¬ 
ecutor of such deceased person, upon the same account. 
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. Bat Sir Richard’s roodqfutipn with us was rewarded with 
the reverse of f^llier’s, stiffh^: Collier, by insisting on 
his jpension, lost three hundred pounds a-ycar; and Sir 
Richard’, by his accepting a sWe in lieu of it, was, one year 
with another, as much a gainer. 

. The grant of this patent having assured us of a competent 
term to be relied on, we were now emboldened to lay out 
largeir sums in the decorations of our plays: upon the re¬ 
vival of Dryden’s “ All for Love,”* the habits of that tragedy 
amounted to an expense of nearly six hundred pounds; a 
. sum unheard of, formany years before, on the like occasions. 
But we thought such extraordinary marks of our acknow¬ 
ledgment were due to the favours which the public were 
now again pouring in upon us. About this time we were so 
much in foshimi and followed, that our eJiemies (who they 
were it would not be fair to guess, for we nevmr knew them) 
made their push of a good round lie upon us, to terrify those 
smdhors from our support whom they could not mislead by 
toeii private arts or public invectives. A current report 
that the walls and roof of our house were liable to fall had 
got such ground in the town that, on a sudden, we found 
our audiences unusually decreased by it. Wilks was imme- 


* It was the production of this play, in preference to his altera- 

*•**■' ^ - 1- 1 ""9 ' 

lion 6f Shakspeare’s Coriolanus/’ which so 

Dennis, and occasioned his subsequent animosity against Cibber. 
The vindictive old critic thus enlarges upon this revival in a letter 
to Steele: 

' Well, dr, when the winter came on, what was ^ne bjr your deputies ? 
.Why, bstead of keeping thdr Word with me, they i^nt above months 6f 
the sdSKm' fa g^ing tip ** All for Lore; or, the World well Lost,** a play 
which hks indeed a noble first act, .an act which endswith a hcene becoming 
of the dignity of the tragic stage- But if Horace had been now alive, and been 
either a reader or spectator oif that entertafan^t, he would have passed his 
old sentence upon Che author; 

* Infelix opera suminft, qufa ponere totum 
Nesciet.* 


bitterly incensed 
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diatcly ht ^enbuncu^ wai' and tii^e authw of 

thtt ^8elfood,«<uid f^.bfl^ring a inward to whoever could 
discover' himT.' "j^t lb^vas thought more necessary finrt-to 
tiio ^l^hbodj and then to pay what compliments 
might be thought ad'^nabTe to the author. Accordingly) 
an onler from the king was obtained to have our tm^neint 
surveyed by Sur Thomas Hewett, then the pre^r b4h<?e*’> 
whose report of i& being in a safe and sound jCouditiqP juhd 
signed by him, was'publisfaed iti every newspaper.*. This 
had so immediate an effect, that our spectators^ whose 
prehensions had latdy kept them absent, now made up bhr 
losses, by returning to us with a fresh inclinatibn, and ^Bi 
greater numbers. , 

eWhen it was first publicly known that the new theatre 
would be opened against us, t cannot help going a little 
back to remember the concern that my brother mana^rs 


* This report from Sir Thomas Hewett, surveyor of his majes¬ 
ty’s works, to his grace the Duke of Newcastle, lord-chamberlain, 
of his majesty's household, is as followeth: 

My Lord^ Scotland-yard, Jan. 21,1721. 

In obedience to his majesty's commands, signified to me by your grace 
on the 18th instant, I have suireyed the playhouse in Drury-lane, and took 
with me Mr. Ripley, commissioner of his majesty's Board of Works, the mas¬ 
ter bxicklayer, and carpenter. We examined all its parts vith the great^ 
exactness we could; and found the walls, roofing, stage, pit, boxes, galleries, 
machinery, scenes, &c. sound, and almost as good as when first built; 
neither decayed, nor in the least danger of falling; and when some small 
repairs are made, and an useless stack of chimneys (built by the late Mr. 
Rich) taken down, the buiWng may continue for a long time, being fom, 
the materials and joints good, and no patt girizig way; and capable tp bear 
much greater weight than is put on them. 

, My Lord Duke, 

Your Drace’s most humble and obedient serrant, 

THOMAS itEWfilT. 

m f - 

' ‘ N. B‘. The stack of chimneys mentioned in this repott (which were placed 
over the stone passage leading to the boxes) Are actually taken down. 

F f2 
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expressed at what might be the consequences of it. .They 
imagined that now all those who wished ill to us^ and par- 
ticularly a great party who had been disobliged by oarahut> 
ting them out from behind otir scenes, even to the refusal of 
their money, would now ex«rt themselves in any partial m* 
extravagant measures that might either hurt us or support 
our comp^itors: these, too, were some of those ^rther 
raisons which had discouraged them from running the 
hazard of continuing to Sir Richard Steele the same pension 
which had been paid to Collier, upon all which I observed 
'to them that, for my own part, I had not the same ap¬ 
prehensions; but that I foresaw as many good as bad 
consequences from two houses: that though the novelty 
might possibly at first abate a little of our profits, yet, 
if we slackened not our industry, that loss would be am¬ 
ply balanced by an equal increase of our ease, and quiet: 
that those turbulent spirits which were always molesting 
us, would now have other employment; that the ques- 
jtioned merit of our acting would now stand in a clearer 
light, when others were fairly compared to us; that 
though faults might be found with the best actors that 
ever were, yet the egregious defects that would appear 
in others would now be the efiectual means to make our 
superiority shine, if we had any pretence to it; and that 
what some people hoped might ruin us, would in the end 
reduce them to give up the dispute, and reconcile them 
to those who could best entertain them. 

In every article of this opinion they afterwards found I 
had not been deceived; and the truth of it may be so well 

remembered by many living spectators, that it would be 

( • 

too firivolous and needless a boast to give it any further ob¬ 
servation. . 

But, in what I have said, .1 would not be understood to 
be an advocate for two playhouses; for we shall %oon find 
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that two sets of adtors, tolerated in the same place, have 
coi^ndy ended in the corruption of (he theatrt, . of which 
the auxiliary entertainments that have,so barbarously sup¬ 
plied the defects of weak action, have, ibr some years past j 
been a flagrant instance; it may not, therefore, be here im¬ 
proper to show how our childish pantomimes first came to 
take so gross a possession of the stage. 

I have, upon several occasions, already observed that 
when one company is too hard for another, the lower in re¬ 
putation has always been forced to exhibit some new-^glcd 
foppery, to draw the multitude after them: of these expe¬ 
dients, singing and dancing had formerly been the most 
effectual ;* but, at the time 1 am ^eakmg of, our Eng¬ 
lish music had been so discountenanced, since the taste of 
Italian operas prevailed, that it was to no purpose to pre¬ 
tend to it. Dancing, therefore, was now the only weight 
in the opposite scale, and as the new theatre sometimes 
found their account in it, it could not be safe for us wholly 
to neglect it. To give even dancing, therefore, some im¬ 
provement, and to make it something more than motion 
without meaning, the foble of Mars and Venus was 
formed into a connected presentation of dances in char¬ 
acter, wherein the passions were so happily expressed, 
and the whole story so intelligibly* told, by a mute narra¬ 
tion of gesture only, that even thinking spectators allowed 
it both a pleasing and a rational entertainment; though, at 
the same time, fix>m our distrust of its reception, we durst 
not venture to decorate it with any extraordinary expense 
of scenes or habits; but upon the success of this attempt, it 

was rightly concluded, that if a visible expense in both were 

« * 

* Entertainments of singing and dancing were first introduced 
by D’Avenant, to check the superiority enjoyed by the royal 
comedians in their exhibition of the regular drama. 

F F a 
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ad||^.ib sanite niitcHce, &U of 

^ndl ^t^ l^eo^ lil^ way tiue^i^^ apraig fej^ 
that 8ac£e$don dfmonsiiK^^iiiedleystlMit ihite:e^^ 
fbitcd t^ sta^e, Efid widch upon doe another alter¬ 
nately id Ibdtib hoase8,outv|'ing 'in expense, tike contending 
bribes CM both sides at an election, to secure a majority of 
the nniiltnade. But sd it is, t^th may complain, and merit 

« SO 

milnfnfir,' with what justice it may, the few will never be a 

match for thd many, unless authority shall think fit to inter- 

« » ' 

Incise, and put down these poetical drams, these gin-shops of 
the stage, that intoxicate its auditors, and dishonour their 
understanding with a levity for which 1 want a name. 

If 1 am askcd> after my condemning these fooleries, myself, 
how I came to assent, or continue my share of expense to 

* I 

thmn, 1 have no better excuse for my error than confessing 
it. 1 did it against my conscience; and had not virtue 

f • • 

enoitgh to starve, by opposing a multitude that would have 
been tod hard for me. Now let me ask an odd question. 
Had Henry the Fourth of France a better excute for chang¬ 
ing his religion ? I was still in my heart, as much as he 
could be, on the side of truth atid sense, but with this 
difierence, that I liad their leave to quit them when they 
could not support me. ' For what equivalent could I have 

found for my felling a martyr to them ? How fer the hero 
“ • 

or tbe comedian was in the wrong, let the clergy and the 
critics decide. Necessity will be as good a plea for the one 
as the bt&er. But let the question go which way it will, 
llenry the'Fourth haiA - always be«fn allowed a great man; 
and'what I want of his grandeur,' you Itee by the infer¬ 
ence, luture has amply supplied to me, in vanfty; a plea¬ 
sure- which smither-Bte pertnCsg of wit oor the gravity of 
wisdom wffl ever persSftdomo to.pabrt with. And ^hy^ 
there not as inUeb'’hafiieBty in oWnhig as in concealing it? 
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Fot '^^0ugh0^;l44p ■ its may 4 r 

whicli ev»yiiody«|8;4^ into I To aaj^wOfWiif jno mj^yt 
thcOypjacdiaif^in^'R jg^t deal, of ® 

^reatrde^ csumot te^^wing^so nra^ t‘aitd tbough 
may be art in a man’s accusing himself, . 

more pardonable than self-commendatUHi. Dp not ;*^j|nd., 
that even good actions Imve their share of it ;, -.thiA,it^'^ 
inseparable from our being as our nakedness ? And, 
it may be equally decent to cover it, yet the wisest j^pan. 

“ *’ • ’* ;•* V * ' T' ' 

can no more be without it, thaji the weakest can Ijdieye he 
was born in his clothes. If then what we say of ourselves.. 
be true, and not prejudicial to others, to be called vain 
upon it is no more a reproach than to be called, a brotrn or 

a fair man. Vanity is of all complexions; ’tis the growth 

* < 

of every r <inie and capacity; authors of all ages have had a 
{vneture of it, and yet you read Horace, Montai^e, and Sir 
William Temple with pleasure. Nor am I sure, if it were 
curable by precept, that mankind would be mended by it. 
Could vanity'be eradicated - from our nature, 1 am afraid 
that the reward of most human virtues would not be found 
in this world ; and happy is he who has no greater sin to 
answer for in the next. 

But what is all this to the theatrical follies 1 was talking 
of? Perhaps not a great deal; but it is to my purpose; for, 
though 1 am an historian, 1 do not write to the wise and 
learned only; 1 hope to have readers of no more judgmWt 
than some of my quondam auditors; and 1 aift i|^d they 
wdl be as hardly Qon ten ted with dry matters of foot, as. with 
a plain play without entertainments: this rhapsody, thereo 
fbre^ has been thrown in^ as a -dwee ^wcen the acts, to 
make up for the dulness of what wo^d^ve been by itself 
only^proper. But 1 now come to my sftory a^n. , 

f ' ' 

Notwithstanding, then, this our coi^pliaii^ with the vul- 

4 '« .« i? ’’ 
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gar taste, we generally made use of these pantomimes but as 
Crutchies^t^ our weakest plays. Nor were we so lost, to all 
sense of what Was' faluiab]^, as to dishonour our best authors 
in such bad company. . We had still a due respect to.sever- 
al select plays that weyi^ able to be their own support; and 
in Which we found ouir constant account, without painting 
and patching them out, like prostitutes, with these follies 
in fashion : if, therefore, we were not so strictly chaste in 
the other part of our conduct, let the error of it stand 
among the silly consequences of two stages. Could the in¬ 
terests of both companies have been united in one only 
thoatre, I had been one of the fow that would have used 
my utmost endeavour of never admitting to the stage any 
spectacle that ought not to have been seen there; the er¬ 
rors of my own plays, which I could not see, excepted. 
And though, probably, the majority of spectators would 
not have been so well pleased with a theatre so regulated, 
yet sense and reason cannot lose their intrinsic value, be¬ 
cause the giddy and the ignorant ara blind and deaf, or nu¬ 
merous ; and I cannot help saying, it is a reproach to a sen¬ 
sible people to let folly so publicly govern their pleasures. 

While 1 am making tliis grave declaration of what 1 
would have done, had one only stage been continued, to ob¬ 
tain an easier belief of my sincerity 1 ought^to put my 
reader in mind of what 1 did do, even after two companies 
were again established. 

About this time* jacobitism had lately exerted itself, by 
the mostl|hiprovoked rebellion that our histories have .hand¬ 
ed down to,us since the Norman conquest: I therefore 
thought that to set the authors and principles of that 
desperate folly in a foir light, by allowing the mistake 

•> J » • « * 

consciences of some thdr best excuse, and by mokiUg 


1718. 
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the artful ptetendera to conscience as lidiciik^ as they 
were ungratefully wicked, was a%ubj|rct kt fcr l^e honest 
satire of comedy, and what might,, il^ it sncceeded, do 
honour to the stage, by showing the valuable use of it. 
And considering what numbers, at that time, might come 
to it, as prejudiced spectators, it may be allowed that the 
undertaking was not less hazardous than laudable. . 

^ To give life, therefore, to this design, I borrowed the 
Tartuffe” of Moliere, and turned him into a modern 
nonjuror; upon the hypocrisy of the French character I 
ingrafted a stronger wickedness; that of an English popish 
priest, lurking uhder the doctrine of our own church to- 
raise his fortune upon the ruin of a worthy gentleman, 
whom his dissembled sanctity had seduced into the treas¬ 
onable cause of a Roman catholic outlaw. How this de¬ 
sign, in the play, was executed, I refer to the readers of it; 
it cannot be mended by any critical remarks 1 nan maltn in 
its favour: let it spifeak for itself. AU the reason I had 
to think it no bad performance was that, it was acted 
eighteen days running, and that the party that were hurt 
by it, as I have been told, have not been the smallest num- 
ber of my back friends ever since. But happy was it for 
this play that the very subject was its protection; a^ few 
smiles of silent contempt were the utmost disgrace that, on 
the first day of its appearance, it was thought safe to throw 
upon it; as the satire was chiefly employed on the enemies 
of the government, they were not so hardy, as to own them¬ 
selves such, by any higher disapprobation or resentment. 
But as it was then probable 1 might write again, they 
knew it would not be long before they might with more 
scew^ ^e a loose to their spleen, and make up accounts 
wii^nn. And, to do them justice, in every play I after¬ 
wards produced they paid me the balance, to a tittle. But 
to nohe was I more bchclden than that celebrated author 
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.^!^oekly aboot fifteen 

^ his 

the s(|iteMii<^ l^he etege w$re 
hv fire^(8ckt!|^ua^ ‘Mynheer Keib- 

for.«ay '<^ifn paii4, thdi)|^ it\eonld 4^er petsuede^ Mrtt 
to hli^ £U| (^B BocQitnt ndtli htm', for, «s he had no efl!^ 
of hia oirn, 1‘did not myself obliged to answer 
bflte; notwithstandingy 1 Irftl. be w charitable to his real 
manes, and to the ashc^ of his ptqper, as to mention one 
particular civility he paid to iny memcny, after he thought 
he had ingeniously killed me; Soon afii^he Nonjuror” 
had received' lAe favour of the town,' 1 read in one of 
his jonmals the following short paragiupby viz: Y^ster- 

d^ died Mr. Colley Cibber, late comedian of the theatre 
royal, notorious fiw writing the * Nonjuror.’ ” The com¬ 
pliment in the latter p^j I confess,.! did^not dblike, 
because it cune.fi^ so impartial a judge; and it leaUy so 
happened that tlm former poH of it was very hear bdhg 
true, for I had that; iwry tby Just crawled out, after hamug 
been«some/weeks li^d up by a fevm : howevo*, I saw 
' no use in; being thought to be tiioroiilfhly dead before my 
tune, and fociefore had a miud to see whether the 'town 
car^, to .have-me ahve again : so .the.|day of the.« Or- 
phrnif’ being to be acted that day, 1 quietly stole myself in¬ 
to the partpf the, which I had not been seen in 

for many years before. . The suifnise of the audiem^ at 
ray unei^pected j^pepurance on the very day I had been 
de^ in the news,;apd the pedet^ of py looks, semned to 
midtoit a d^bt:;wh<^r,| was not the ghost>of ay real 
self departed! but w;hen I ipiobe, foeiv whnd^'eBsqd^^elf 
by an applause winch convihiM me they were thehUtis- 
fied that mj frtmid |fist had told of me. Now, if 
simply to have shown myself fo bread lifo, and about my 
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busing, be 



a:*! 



caUed. tbe. «nl 

allvey.eTtf How.felf, 

in suj^^iog thgt/thu'play broiight pHS; 
of so muiy ndts and yaliaot auditmn aaallemai^ds^ppie^c^^ 
againrt-me, let those <^ho may thi^ It worih their .potiooH 
jndge^ In the mewtuM, tiU 1 can find a.bett^ e$ifi0o{-. 

their sometimes particular treahnent of me^.I oaniidt 
easily give up my su^icion: and if 1 add a m(»e reimal^.. 

a 

ble &ct that afterwards ccmfirmed me in it, perhaps, it ntay 
incline others to join in my opinion.’ , . 

On the first day of the Provoked Hudxuid,’* tep years, 
after the Nonjaror” had appeared^ a /powerful par^^ not,. 
having the fear of pid)lio offence or private iigtiry before , 
ihmr eyes, appeared inost impetag^ady concerned for the 
demolition of it; in which they sp^^ jlw isucceeded, Aid for 
some time I gave it up for lost; and^ to. follow Adbr blbws,. 
in the public papers of the-oext day it attacked, .and 

triumphed over, as a > deadband damned piece;» answingihg 
criticism was made uppKiity ih geitesal incective! terms, for 
they disdained to trouble the jtTorld with j^timilara; .their. 
sentence, it seems, was proof ^enough of its deserving the 
fote it liad;niet wiA. >Biit Ais damned {day was^ notwith¬ 
standing, acted twenty^eight nights together, and left.offat 
a recmptofupwrnds’ofh hundred and forty.poundstwMA 
happened to,be more Aan in fifty yeamb^fore could be then 
said of any one play whatsoever. ; 

Now if such notable behaviour could ,break out upon so 

a f 

successful a play, which, too, upon the share Sir, John Vmt- 
bri^h had in'it, <1 ^wiU venture tO'Call a. good one, what 
shall we mqmte it toi^i Why may not I plainly say it was . 
not tiie fday, but mb who. had a hand in it, they did 
not like? And for what reason i If they were not asham¬ 
ed of it, why did not they publish it ? No, the reasmi had 
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published itself,—I wfia the author of the Nonjuror.” 
But, perhaps, of all authors, I ought not to make this sort 


of complaint, b^use I have reason to think that that par¬ 
ticular offence has made me more honourable friends than 


enemies; the latter of which 1 am not unwilling should 
know, however unequd the merit may be to the reward, 
that part of the bread I now eat was given me for having 
written the “ Nonjuror.”* 

And yet I cannot but lament, with many quiet spectat¬ 
ors, the helpless misfortune that has so many years attended 
the stage; that no law has had force enough to give it ab¬ 
solute protection: for till we can civilise its auditors, the 
authors tiiat write for it will seldom have a greater call to 
it than necessity; and how unlikely is the imagination of the 
needy to inform or delight the many in affluence, <x how 
ofleh does necessity make many unhappy gentlemen turn 
.authors, in spite of nature! What a blessing, therefore, is 
it, what an enjoyed ddiverance, after a wretch has been 
driven by fortune to stand so mfuiy wanton buffets of 
unmanly fierceness, to find himself, at last, quietly lifted 
above the reach of them! But let not this reflection fall 


upon my auditors, without distinction; for though candour 
and benevolence are silent virtues, they are as visible as the 
most vociferous ill-nature; and 1 confess the public has given 
me pore frequent reason to be thankful than to complain. 


♦ i: 

* So popular was this play, that Lintot gave an hundred guineas 
for the copyright of it, though Rowe’s tragedies of “ Jane Shore,” 
and “ Lady Jane Gray,” only a few years previous to this pur¬ 
chase, had jointly produced but one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

. 

The avllwr steps out of the vmy.—-Pleads his theatrical cause, in 
Chancery.—Carries it.—Plays acted at Ham]^oiMsourt ,— 
Theatrical anecdotes in former reigns. — Ministers, and mana¬ 
gers always censured .— The di^ieuUy of supplying the stage 
with good actors, consideredj^Courtiers, and comedians gov¬ 
erned by the same passions.-—Examples^ both.—The auHIgtr 
quits the stage ,— Why. 

HAVING brought the government of the stage, through 
such various change and revolutions, to this settled state, 
in which it continued to almost the time of my leaving it, 
it cannot be supposed that a period of so much quiet, mid 
so long a train of success, though happy for those who.en¬ 
joyed it, can afford such matter of surprise or amusement as 
might arise from times of more distress and disorder. A 
quiet time in history, like a calm in a voyage, leaves ns but 
in an indolent station: to tidkof our ai&irs, when they 

were no Imiger ruffled by misfortunes, would be a picture 

• 

without shade, a flat performance at best. As I m%ht, 
therefore, throw all that tedious time of our tranquillity into 
one chasm in my history, and cut my way short, at once, 
to my last exit from the stage, 1 shaU, at least, fill it up with 
such matter, only, as I have a mind should be known, how 
few soever may have patience to read it: yet, as I despair 
not of some readers, who may be most awake when they 
think others .huve most occasion to sleep; who may be more 
pleased to find me languid than lively, or in the wrong than 
in the right; why should 1 scruple, when it is so easy a 
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matter, to 0 ;^ to grafiQr i|iat* i>arficular taste, by Vaatarirfg 

or tfie weakiiettof'my|a%- 
teiil)ealfe me to ebmnu^ I think, too, I hive a Wy 
good chan^ for my Access ih this passi^ ambltiion^ by 
shoiring myself in a light 1 have not been seen in. 

^ By your leave, thai, gentlemen: let the scene open, and 
at once discover your comedian, at the bar. There you 

will find him a defendant, and pleading his own theatrical 

^ • 

cause in a court of Chancery: but as I chuse to have a 
chance of pleasing others as well as indulging you, gentle¬ 
men, I must first beg leave to^open my case to them \ after 
i(vbich, my whole qieecb, upon that occasion, shall be at 
yOttr mercy. 

In all the transactions of life, there cannot be a more 
painful circumstance, than a dispute at law with a man with 
wbom we have long lived in an agreeable amity: but when 
Shr Richard Steele, to get himself out of difficulties, was 
obliged to throw his afi^irs into the hands of lawyers and 
tnistees, that consideration, then, could'be of no weight: 
the inend, or the gentlcniRn, had np more to do in the 
matter.: Thus, while Sir Richard no longer acted from 
l^im^l^ it may be no wpnder if a flaw was found in our 

■ M 

conduct,' fin: the law .to make work with. It must he ob- 
smved, then, that about t^vo or three years before this suit 
was commenced, upon Sir Richard’s totally absenting him¬ 
self firom all care and management of the stage, which, by 
our articles of partnership, he was. equally and jointly 
obliged with us to attend, we wesce reduced to fot Jkim.know 
that we could not go on at that rate; 'but, that if be ejapect- 
ed to make the business a sinecure, we had {^tnuch reason 
to expect a consideration for our exteVkndinai^ este ; 
and that daring his abseiice we therel^re intended to charge 
our selves at a salary of.l^. ISs. 4d. evmy. acting day^ Uftr 
less he could show us cause to the contrary) for our mane^ 
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ment: to which, in' his compost, manner, h^i^yawni^ed 
that, to be sure, we knew what w& fitterio be he 

did; that he had always taken a delight in hia]diig<||s^;ji;f|^ 
and had no reason to doubt of our doing him justice. 
whether, under this easy style of approbation, he copcealpd 
any dislike of our resolution 1 cannot say; but, if I. may 
speak ray private opinion, I really believe, from his natural 
negligence of his affairs, he was glad, at any rate, to be ex¬ 
cused an attendance which he was now grown weary of. 
But whether I am deceived or right in my. opinion, the 
fact w^as truly this, that he never once, directly nor indireq- 
ly, complained or objected to our being paid the aboV4> 
mentioned daily sum, in near three years together; and yet 
still continued to absent himself from us and nur^affidrs. 
But, notwithstanding, he had seen and done idl Biis wiA 
his eyes open, his lawyer thought here was still a ffiir field 
for a battle in Chancery, in which, though his client mig^ 
be beaten, he was sure his bill must be paid for it: accord¬ 
ingly, to work with us he went. But not to be so long as 

the lawyers were in bringing this cause to an issue, 1 shall, 

« 

at (mce, let you know that it came to a hearing- before the 
late Sir Joseph Jekyll, then master of the rolls, in the yqir 
1726. Now, as the chief point in dispute was of ^^tkiful 
or importance the business of a manager was, or in what it 
principally consisted, it could not be supposed that the 

a 

most learned counsel could hP so apprised of the nature 

of it as one who had himself gone through the catp. and 
fotigue of it. I was therefore encouraged by our counsel to 
speak to that particular head myself: which, 1 confoss, ! 
was glad he suffered me to undertake; but when 1 tell yon 
that two .of,the leautned counsel against us egme afterwards 
to be suiQcessively Lead Chancellors, it sets my presumption 
in a light that 1 still tremble to show it in: but, however, 
not to assume more merit from its success than; was really 
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its due, I ought £iirly to let yon know that 1 was not so 
hardy as to deliver my pleading without notes in my hand 
of the heads 1' intended to enlarge upon; for though I 
thought I could conquer my fear, I could not be so sure of 
my memory: but when it came to the critical moment, the 
dread and apprehension of what I had und^ftaken so dis¬ 
concerted my courage, that though 1 had been used to talk 
to above fifty thousand different people every winter, for 
upwards of thirty years together, an involuntary and unaffect¬ 
ed proof of my confusion fell from my eyes; and, as I found 
myself quite out of my element, I seemed rather gasping for 
life than in a condition to cope with the eminent orators 
against me. But, however, 1 soon found trom the iavour- 
able attention of my hearers, that my diffidence had done 
me no disservice: and as the truth 1 was to speak to need¬ 
ed no ornament of words, 1 delivered it in the plain 

manner following; viz: 

■ 

In this cause, sir, 1 humbly conceive there are but two points 
that admit of any material dispute. The first is whether Sir 
lUchard Steele is as much obliged to do the duty and business of a 
manager as either Wilks, Booth, or Cibber: and the second is 
whether by Sir Richard’s totally withdrawing himself from the 
business of a . manager, the defendants are justifiable in diarging 
to each of themselves the 4^1. lSs.4d.per diem,fot their particular 
pains and care in carrying on the whole affairs of the stage, with- 

f 

out any assistance from Sir*Richaid Steele. 

As to the first, if I do not mistake the words of the assignment, 
there is a clause in it that says all matters relating to the govern¬ 
ment or management of the theatre shall be concluded by a 
majority of voicea Now, I presume, sir, there is no room left to 
allege that Sir Ricliard was ever refused his voice, though, in above 
three yearsj he never desired to give it: and I believe there will 

ti 

be as little room to say that he cpuld have, a voice, if he were not 
a manager. But, sir, his being a manager is so self-evident, feat 
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it is amazing bow be could.conceive'that he was to take,the profits 
and advantages of a manager, without doing^the du\;^ of it. And 
I will be bold to say, sir, that his assignment otiijf ^tent to Wilks, 
Booth, and Cibber, in no one part of it, by the sev^N^t construction^ 
in the world, can be wrested to throw the heavy burden o^ the 
management only upon their shoulders. Nor does it appear, sir, 
that, either in his bill or in his answer to our cross-bill, he has offered 

f % 

any hint or glimpse of a reason for^his withdrawing from the 
management at all, or so much as pretend, from the time com- 
plained of, that he ever took the least part of his sham~ of it. 

' Now, sir, however unaccountable this conduct of Sir Richard may 
seem, we will-still allow that he had some caXise for it; but whether 
or no that cauro was a reasonable one, your honour will the bettei* 
judge, if 1 may be indulged in the liberty of explaining it. 

Sir, the case, in plain truth and reality, stands thus: Sir Richard,' 
though no man alive can write better of economy than himself, yet, 
perhaps, he is above the drudgery of practising it: Sir Richard, 
then, was often in want of money, and, while we were in friend¬ 
ship with him, we often assisted his occasions: but those complian¬ 
ces had so unfortunate an effect, that they only heightened his im¬ 
portunity to borrow more, and the more we lent the less he minded 
us, or showed any coheern for our welfare. Upon this, sir, we 
stopped our hands at once, and peremptorily refused to advance 
another shilling, till, by the balance of our accounts, it became due 
to him. And this treatment, though we hope not in the least un¬ 
justifiable, we have reason to believe so ruffled his temper, tint he 
at once wa^ as short with us as we had been with him^ for, from . 
that day, he never more cafne near us: nay, sir, he not only con¬ 
tinued to neglect what he should have done, but actually did what 
he ought not to have done; he made an assignment of his share 
without our consent, m a manifest breach of our agreement; for, 
sir, we did not lay that restriction upon ourselves for no reason; 
we knew, before hand, what troul^ and inconvenience it would 
be to unravel and expose ou||^count8 to strangers, who, if 
they were to do us no hurt by divulging our secrets, we were 
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sure could do us no good by keeping them. If Sir Richard had 
had our common interest ot heart, he would have been as warm in 
it as we were, and as tender of hurting it: but, supposing his as¬ 
signing liis share to others may have done us no great injury, it is, 
at least, a shrewd proof that he did not care whether it did us any 
or no; and if tlie clause was not strong enough t(» restrain him 
from it, in law, there was enough in it to have restrained iiim, in 
honour, from breaking it., But, take it in its best light, it shows 
him as remiss a manager in our affairs, as he naturally was in his 
own. Suppose, sir, we had all been as careless as himself, wliich 
I cannot find he has any more right to be than we have, must not 
our whole affair have fallen to min? And may we not, by a parity 
of reason, suppose that, by his neglect, a fourth part of it does fall 
to ruin? But, sir, there is a particular reason to believe that from 
our w'ant of Sir Richard, more than a fourth part does suffer by it: 
his rank and^figure in the world, while he gave us the assistance of 
them, were of extraordinary service to us; he had an easier access, 
and a more regarded audience at court, than our low station of life 
could pretend to, when our interest wanted, as it often did, a par¬ 
ticular solicitation there. But, since wc have been deprived of 
him, the very end, the very consideration of his share in our profits, 
is not performed on his part. And will Sir Richard, then, make 
us no compensation for so valuable a loss in our interest.s, and so 
palpable an addition to our labour? I am afraid,«ir, if wc were all 
to be as indolent in the managing part as Sir Richard presumes he 
has a right to be, our patent would soon run us as many hundreds 
in debt, as he had, and still seems willing to have, his share of, for 
doing of nothing. 

Sir, our next point in question is, whether Wilks, Booth, and 
Cibber are justifiable in charging the ^1. 13tf. 4d. per diemy for 
their extraordinary management in the absence of Sir Richard 
Steele. I doubt, sir, it will be hard to epme to the solution of this 
point, unless we may be a littto indulged in setting forth what is the 
daily and necessary business an^uty of a manager. But, sir, we 
vrifl endeavour to be as short as the circumstances will admit of. 

M. 
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Sir, by our books, it is apparent tliat the managers have under 
their care no less than one hundred and forty persons, in constairt 
daily pay; and, among such numbers, it will be no wonder if a 
great many of them are unskilful, idle, and sometimes untractaWe; 
all which tempers are to be led or driven, watched, and restrained, 
by the continual skill, care, and patience of the managers. Every 
manager is obliged, in his turn, to attend two or three hours every 
morning, at thq rehearsal of plays, and other entertainments for 
the stage, or else every rejiearsal would be but a rude meeting of 
mirth and jollity. The same attendance is as necessary at every 
play, during the time of its public action, in which one or more of 
us have constantly been punctual, whether we have had any part 
in the play then acted or not. A manager ought to be at the 
leading of every new play, when it is first offered to the stage, 
though there are seldom one of those plays in twenty which, upon 
hearing, proves to be fit for it; and upon such occasions the 
attendance must be allowed to be as painfully tedious, os the getting 
rid of the authors of such plays must be disagreeable and difficult. 
Besides this; sir, a manager is to order all new clothes, to assist in 
the fancy and propriety of them, to limit the expense, and to with¬ 
stand the unreasonable importunities of some that are apt to think 
themselves injured if they are not finer than their fellows. 
manager is to direct and oversee the painters, machinists, musi¬ 
cians, singers, and dancers; to have an eye upon the door¬ 
keepers, under-servants, and officers that, without such care, are 
too often apt to defraud us, or neglect their duty. 

And all this, sir, and more, much more, which we hope will be 
needless to trouble you with, have we done every day, without the 
least assistance from Sir Richard, even at times when the concern 
and labour of our parts, upon the stage, have n^de it very difficult 
and irksome to go through with it. 

In this place, sir, it may be worth observing that Sir Ric^rd, 
in his answer to oqr cross-bill, seems to value himself»upon Cibber's 
confessing, in the dedication of a play,* which he made to Sir 

* Ximenes; or, the Ilerok Daughter:" tragedy, 
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Richard^ tbat be (Sir Richard) had done the stage very'consider-' * 

able florvicej by leading the town to our plays, and filling our 

houses, by the force and influence of his ** Tattlers.” But Sir Richard 

forgets tJiat those Tattlers” were written in the late Queen’s 

reign, long before he was admitted to a share in the playhouse. 

• • ^ 

And, in truth, sir, it was our real sense of those obligations, and 
Sir Richard’s assuring us they should be continued, that first and 
chiefly inclined ,us to invite him to sliare the profits of our labours, 
upon such farther conditions as, in his. alignment of the patent to 
us, are specified. And, sir, as Cibber's public acknowledgment of 
those favours is at the same time an equal proof of Sir Richard’s 
.power to continue them, so, sir, we hope it carries an equal 
probability that without his promise to use that power, he would 
never have been thought on, much less, have been invited by us 
into a joinUmanagement of the stage, and into a sliare of the 
profits; and, ii^deed, what pretence could he have formed for 
asking a patent from the* crown, had he been possessed of no emi¬ 
nent qualities but in common witli other men ? But, sir, all these 
advantages, all these hopes, nay certainties of greater profits from 
those great qualities have we been utterly 
wilful and unexpected neglect of Sir Richard, But we find, sir, 
Ji is a common thing, in the practice of mankind, to justify one 
error by committing another. For Sir Richard has not only refused 
us the extraordinary assistance which he is able and bound to give 
us, but, on the contrary, to our great expense and loss of time, 
now calls us to account, in this honourable court, for the wrong wc 
have ddne him, in not doing his business of a manager for notliing. 
But, sir, SicjRichard has not met with such treatment from us: he 
has not written plays for us for nothing; we paid him very well, and 
in an extraordinary manner, for jhis late comedy of the Conscious * 
'liOversand thoughj in writing tliat play he had more assistance ,, 
from one ot the managers thim becomes me to enlarge upon, of 
^ Vhtch evidence has been giveriv^jli^n oath by ^several of our actors, 
^et, idr, he waa,flowed the fulli^ particular profits of tliat play, 
^ an author,wtlicb amounted tP^three hundred pounds, besides 
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about three hundred more, which he received as a joinUsharer of 
the general profits that arose from it. Now, sir, though tiie mana 
gers are not all of them able to write plays, yet they have all of 
them been able to do (I won’t say as good, but, at least,) as pro¬ 
fitable a thing; they have invented and adorned a spectacle diat^ 
for forty days together, has brought more money to the house, than 
the best play that ever was written. The spectacle I mean, sir, 
is that of the coronation ceremony of AnnaBuHen;” and though 
we allow a good play to be the more laudable performance, yet, 
sir, in the profitable part of. it there is no comparison. If, there¬ 
fore, our spectacle brought in as much or more money than Sir 
Richard’s comedy, what is there on his side, but usage, that intitles 
him to be paid for one more than we are for the other ? But then^ 
sir, if he is so profitably distinguished for his play, if we yield him 
up the preference, and pay hhn for his extraordinary composition, 
and take nothing for our own, though it turned out more to our 
common profit; surely, sir, while we do such extraordinary duty, 
as manager^, and while he neglects his share of that duty, he 
cannot grudge us the moderate demand we make for our separate 
labour* 

To conclude, sir, if by our constant attendance, our care, our 
anxiety, (not to mention the disagreeable contests we sometimes 
meet with, both within and without doors, in the management of 
our theatre) we have not only saved the whole from ruin, wliich, 
if we had all followed Sir Richard’s example, could not have been 
avoided; I say, sir, if we have still made it so valuable an income 
to him, without his giving us the least assistance for several years 
past, we hope, sir, that the poor labourers that have done all this 
for Sir Richard, will not be thought unworthy of their hire. 

How far our affairs being set in this particular light 
might assist our cause, may be of no great importance to 
guess; but the issue of it was this, that Sir RichartL not 
having made any objection to what we had charged for 
management, for three years together, and as our 
ceedings had been all transacted in open day, without any 
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clandestine intention of fraud, we were allowed the sums 
in dispute, above-mentioned; and 8ir Richard not bciii^r 
advised to appeal to the Lord Chancellor, both parties paid 
theiT own costs, and thought it their mutual interest to let 
' this Ite the last of their lawsuits. 

And now, gentle reader, 1 ask pardon for so long an iiu- 
]30sition on your pattence : for though I may have no ill 
opinion of this matter myself, yet, to you, I can very easily 
conceive it may have been tedious.' You are, therefore, 
at your own liberty of charging the whole in)pcrtincnce of 
it either to the weakness of my judgment, or the strength of 
my vanity; and I will so far join in your censure, that I 
farther confess 1 have been so impatient to give it you, that 
you have had it out of its turn : for some years before this 
suit was commenced, there M'ere other facts that ought to 
have had a precedence in my history. But that, 1 dare 
say, is an oversight you will easily excuse, provided you 
afterwards find them worth reading. However, as to that 
point I must take my chance, and shall therefore proceed 
to speak, of the theatre, which was ordered by his late 
mtgesty to be erected in the gxeat hall at Hampton Court, 
where plays were intended to have lieen acted twice a \> wjk, 
during the summer season. But before the thcafre could 
be finished, above half the month of Hepfeiubcu' being 
elapsed, there were but seven plays acted Ixifprc the court 
returned to London. This tlirowing open a theatre in a 
royal palace seemed to be reviving the old Lnglish hospi¬ 
table grandeur, w'here the lowest rank of neighbouring 
subjects might make themselves merry at court, without 
being laughed at theihselves. In former reigns, theatrical, 
entertainments at the royal palaces had been performed at 
vast expense,* as appears by the description of the deco- 

* 

' - . ' 

A masque given by the four inns of court, on the 2d of Fc- 
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rations in several of Ben Jopson’s masques, in King James 
and Charles the First’s time; many curious and original 
draughts of which, by Sir Inigo Jones, 1 have seen in the 
museum of our greahst master and patron of arts find archi- 
tecture, whom it would be a needless bberty to name.* 
But when our civil wars ended in the decadence of mo« 

I 

narch'y, it was then an honour to the stage to have fellen 
with it: yet, after the restoration of Charles the- Second^ 
some faint attempts were made to revive these theatrical 
spectacles at couh; but I have met with no account of above 
one mask aetc^d there, by the dbhility; which was that of 
“ Calisto,” written by Crowne, the author of Sir Courtly 
Nice. ” For what reason Crowne was chosen to that honour, 
rather tlian.Dryden, who was then poet-laureat, and out of 
all compiirison, his superior in poetry, may seem surprising. 
But ifwe craisider the r)ffence which the then Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham took at the character of Ziviri, in Dryden’s “ Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” (which might probably be a return to 
his grace’s Draxrcamir in the “ Rehearsal,”) we may sup¬ 
pose the prejudice and recommendation of so illustrious a 
pretender to poetry, might prevail, at court, to give Crovvne 
this preference. In the same reign, the king had his coiui.- 
dians at Windsor, but upon a particular establishment; 
lor though they acted in St. Geoi'gc’s Hall, within the royal 
palace, yet (as I have been mformed by an eye-witness) 
they «ere permitted to take money at the door of every 
spectiitor; whether this was an indulgwice, in conscience, 
I cannot say, but it was a common report among the prin¬ 
cipal actors, when I first came' into the theatre royal, in 

• 

1690, that there was, then, due to the company, from tliat 
« 

I 

% ^ 

bruary, 1033-4, cost twenty thousand pounds. The clothes of an 
hundred horsemen employed in it amounted to half the sum. 

* The Earl of Burlington. 
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court, about one thousand five hundred pounds, for plays 
commanded, &c., and yet it tras the general complaint, in 
that prince’s reign, that he paid top much ready money for 
his plcaswes. But th^ assertions I only give as I received 
them,' without being answerable for their reality. This . 
theatrical anecdote, however, puts me in mind of one of a 
more private nature, which T had from old s<dcmn Boman,* 
the late actor of Venerable memory. Boman, then a youth, 
and famed for his voice, was appointed to sing some part in 
a concert of music, at the private lodgings of Mrs. Gwynn ; 
at which were only prescnl the' king, the Duke of "i ork, 
and one or two more, who were usually admitted up<»i those 
detached parties of pleasure. When the performance was 
ended, the king expressed himself highly pleased, and gave 
it extraordinary commendations: “ Then, sir,” said the 
lady, “ to show you don’t speak like a courtier, I hope 
you will make the pcrfbrmers-a handsome present.” The 
king said he had no money about him, and asked tlie duke 
if he had any ? To w hich the duke replied, “ 1 believe, 
sir, not above a guinea or two.” Upon which the laugh¬ 
ing lady, turning to the ppople about her, and making bold 
with the king’s common expression, cried, « Odd’s fish, 
what company am I gdt into!” 

Whether the reverend historian of his Own Timcyf 
among the many other reasons of the same kind he might 
have for styling t|ps feir one the “ indiscreetest, and wUdest 
creaturej that evdt was in a court,” might know this to be 
one of them, I can’t say: but if wc consider her, in all the 


^ Im 




% 


* This actor was the last of the Bettertonian school, and .conti¬ 
nued upon the. stage till he had nearly reached bis eightietli year. 
He Joined the dqke’s wnipanyt when a boy, in 1673, (1) and 
played at Drurydane theatre in 1735. . 

- t Bishop Bufnet. . - . 

(1) “ hoBchis Anglicanus.” 
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disadvantages of her rank and education, she does not 
appear to have had any criminal errors more remarkable 
than her sex’s frailtv to answer for. And,'if the.same 
author, irr his latter end of that prince’s life, seems tp .je- 
proach his memory with too kind a concern for her sap- 
port, we may allow that it becomes a bishop to have had 
no eyes or taste for the frivolous charms or playful badinage 
of a king’s itiistress: yet, if the common fame of her may 
be believed, which in my memory was not doubted, she 
had less to be laid to her charge than any other of those 
ladies who were in the same state of preferment. She 
never meddled in matters of serious moment, nor was the 
tool of working politicians: never broke into those amorous 
infidelities nhich othem, hi that grave author, are accused . 
of; but was as visibly distinguished her particular 
personal inclination to the king, as hoT rivals were, by 
their titles and grandeur. Give me leave to carry (jicr- 
haps, the partiality of) my observation a little farther. 
The same author, in the same page, 363, tells us, that 
“ Another of the king’s mistresses, the daughter of a cler¬ 
gyman, Mrs. Roberts, in whom her first education had so 
deep a root that, though she fell into many scandalous 
disorders, with very dismal adv^ures in them all, yet 
a principle of religion was so deep laid in her that, though 
it did not restrain her, yet it kept alive in her such a con¬ 
stant horror of sin, that she was never easy in an ill course, 
and died with a great sense of her former-ill life.” To all 
this let us give an implicit credit. ,Here is the account of 
a frail sinner made up with a reverend witness, yet 1 cannot 
but lament, that this mitred historufh, who seems to-know 
more personal secrets than any that ever wrote -before him^ 
should not have heen as inquisitive ftjler the last hours of 
our other fair offender, whose repentance, I ' have been 
unquestionably uiformcd, appeared in all the contrite symp- 
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toms of a Christian sincerity. If, therefore, yon find I 
am so much concerned to make this favourable mention of 
the one, bedKise she was a sister of the theatre, wliy may 
not— but 1 dare not be so presumptuous, so uncliuritably 
bold, as to suppose the other was spoken- better of merely 
because she was the daughter of-a clergyman. Well, and 
what then ? What’s all this idle prate, you mjiy say, to 
the matter in hand ? Why, I say your question is a little 
too critical; and if you won’t give an author leave, now 
and then, to embellish his work by a natural reflection, you 
are an ungentle reader. But 1 have done with my digres¬ 
sion, and n'furn to our theatre at Hampton Court, where I 
am not sure the reader, be he ever so wise, will meet with 
anything more worth his notice: however, if ho happens 
to read as 1 write, for want of something better to do, he 
will go on ; - and, perhaps, wonder when 1 tell him that a 
play presented at court or acted on a ptiblic stage seem, 
to their different auditors, a different entertainment. Now 
hear my reason for it. In the common theatre the guests 
I'lre at home, where the politer forms of good-breeding are 
not so nicely regarded ; eveiy one there falls to, and likes 
or finds fault according to*his natund taste or appetite. 
At court, where the prlbce gives the treat and honours the 
table with his own presence, the audience is under the 
ix'straint of a circle, where laughter or applause, raised 
higher than a whisper, would be stared at. At a public 
play they are both let loose, even till the actor is sometimes 
pleased with his not being able to be heard, for the clamour 
of them. But this coldness or decency of attention at 
court, I observed, had- but a melancholy effect upon the 
impatient vanity of some of our actors, who seemed incon¬ 
solable when their flashy endeavours to please had passed 
unheeded- Their mot considering where they were quite, 
disconcerted them; nor could they recover their spirits 
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till, from the lowest rank of the audience, some gaping 
John or Joan, in the fulness of their hearts, roared^ out 
their approbation: and, indeed, such a natuitill^instance 
of honest simplicity a prince himself, whose indulgence 
kno^s where to make allowances, might reasonably lonile 
at, and perhaps not think it the worst part of his entertain¬ 
ment. Yet'it must be owned, that an audience may be as 
well too much rew'rvcd as too profuse of their applause: 
for though it is jiossible a Betterton would not have been 
discouraged from throwing out an excellence, ^ or elated 
into an error, by his auditors being too little or too much 
pleased, yet as actors of his judgment are rarities, those of 
less judgment may sink into atlatiiess in their performance, 
for want of that applause which, from the generality of 
judges, they raiglit perhaps, have some pretence to: and 
the auditor, when not seeming to feel what ought to a/Fcct 
him, may rob himself of something more that he might 
have had, by giving the actor his due, who measures out 
his power to please according to the value he sets upon his 
licarcr’s taste or capacity. But, however, as we w'dre not 
here itinerant adventurers, and had properly but one royal 
auditor to please, after that honour was attained to, the 
rcst'of our ambition had little to look after ; and that the 


king was often pleased we Avere not only assured, by those 
who had the honour to be near him, but coidd six; it, from 
the frequent satisfaction in hisdooks at particular scenes and 
pa-ssages. One instance of which I am tempted to relate, 
because it was at a speech that might more naturally afiect 
a sovemgn prince than any private spectator. In Shak- 
spearc’s Henry the Eighth,” that conunands the 

Cardinal to write circular letters of indemnity into every 
county where the payment of certain heavy tuxes had been 
disputed; upiui which the Cai'dinal whispere the following 
directions to his secretary, CronmeU: r 
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! ————Aword with3-ou: 

Let there be letters writ to every shire, 

\ kind's grace, and pardon: the griev’d commons 

Hardly conceive of me. Let it be nois’d. 

That through our intercession, this revokement, 

I . ' 

And pardon, comes. I shall anon advise you 
Farther in the proceeding.— 

The solicitude of this .spiritual minister, in filching' from his 

master the grace and merit of a good action, and dressing 

up hhnself in it, while himself had been authpr of the evil 

coniplaincd of, was so easy a stroke of his temporal conscience, 

that it seemed to raise the king into something more than a 

smile, whenever that,play came before him : and 1 had a 

more distinct occasion to observe this eflFectj because my 

proper stand on the sf age, when I spoke the lines,* required 

me to be near the box where the king usually sate. In a 

word, this play is so true a dramatic chronicle of an old 

English court, and where the character of Henry the 

Eighth is so exactly drawn, even to a humourous likeness, 

that it may be no wonder why his majesty’s particular 

taste for' it should have commanded it llurce several times in 

one winter. 

« 

* “ Colley Gibber’s pride and passion, in Wohey^ were impo¬ 
tent, and almost farcical. His grief, resignation, and tenderness, 
were inadequate, from a deficiency of those powers of expression 
.which the melting tones of voiceband a corresponding propriety of 

gesture, can alone bestow.”—Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies,” 

* 

vol. 1, p-407. . ^ 

It appears from the same source, tbatCibber^ in saying 

, This candle boras not clear ^ ’tii 1 must snuff it, 

^ ^ And out it goes, 

imitated, with his fore-iinger and thumb, the extinguishing of a 

. candle .with a pair of snu^rs. Such wretched mimicry is almost 

* 

■ incredible. . 
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This, too, calls to ray raeraory an extravagant pleasMtry 
of Sir Richard Steele, who being ask^^ by a gr^ii^noble- 
man, after the same play had been presented at Hampton 
Court, how the king liked it, replied, ** So terribly well, 
my lord, that I was afraid I should have lost all my actors ; 
for 1 was not sure the king would not keep them to fill the 
posts at court, that he saw them so fit for in the play*’ 

It may be imagined that giving plays to the people, at 
such. a distance from London, could not but" be attend¬ 
ed with an extraordinary expense ; and it was some diffi¬ 
culty, when they were first talked of, to bring them under 
a moderate sum; I shall, therefore, in as few words as 
possible, give a particular of what establishment they were 
then brought to, that in case the same entertainments 
should at any time hereafter be called to the same place, 
future courts may judge how for the precedent may stand 

good, or need any alteration. 

Though the stated fee for a play acted at Whitehall had 
been formerly but twenty pounds,* yet, as thafhihdered 


* “ Whereas by virtue of his majesties letters patent, bearing 
(late the 16 th of June, 1625, made and graunted in confirmation 
of diverse warrants and privy stales unto you formerly directed 
in the time of our late soveraigne King James, you are authorised 
(amongst other things) to make payment for playes acted before 
his majesty and the qiieene. Theis are to pray and require ydu, 
out of his majesties treasure in your charge, to pay or cause to be 
payed unto John Lowing, in the behalfe of himselfc, and the rest 
of the company his majesties players, the sum of two hundred and 
sixty pounds; that is to say, twenty pounds apiece for four playes 
acted at Hampton Court, in respect and consideration of the tra- 
vaile and expence of the whole company in dyet and lodging 
during the time of their attendance there; and the like somme of 
twenty pounds for one other play, which was acted tn the day- 
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not tlic company’s acting on the same day at the public 
theatra^'that sum was almost all clear profits to them: but 
this circumstance not being practicable, when they wcri^ 
commanded to Hampton Court, a new and extraordinary 
charge was unavoidable; the managers, therefore, not to 
inflame it, desired no consideration for their own labour, 
farther than the honour of being employed in his majesty’s 
commands; and, if the otln’r actors might be allowed cat'll 
their day’s pay and tKivelliug charges, they should hold them¬ 
selves ready to act any play, there, at a day’s warning: 
and that the trouble might be less by being divided, the 

Lord Chamberlain was pleased to let us know that the 

* 

household music, the wax lights, and a chaise-marine, 
to carry our movuig w'ardrobe to every diflerent play, 
should be under the charge of the proper officers. Not¬ 
withstanding these assistances, the expense of every play 
amounted to fifty pounds: which account, whcn^all nas 
over, was not only allow'ed us, but his majesty was graci¬ 
ously pldascd to give the managers two hundred pounds 
more, for their particular performance smd trouble in only 
seven times acting. W’hich last sum, though it might not 
be too much for a sovereign prince to give, was certainly 
more than our utmo.st merit ought to havt* hoped for; and I 
confess, when I received the order for the money from 
his grace the Duke of Newcasstle, then Lord Chamberlain, 
I.was so surprised, that I imagined his grace’s favour 

b 

lime at Whitehall, by meanes whereof the players iosl the bcnc/it 
of their house for that day; and ten pounds apiece for sixteen 
other playes acted before his majestie and the queene at severall 
times, between the 3Uth of Sept, and 21st of Fel). last past. As it 
may apjxsare by the annexed schedule. 

“ And iheis, &c. March 17, ifi30-l.” 

MS. in the Lord Chamberlain*! Office. 
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ur it'conimeiidatiuii of uur readiness, or diligence, must 
hHvc contributed to so high a consideration of it, and was 
offering my acknowledgments, as I thought them due; 
but was soon stopped short by his grace’s declaration, that 
we had no obligations for it but to the king himself, who 
had given it from no other motive than his own bounty. 
Now whether we may suppose that Cardinal Wolse^j as 
you see Shakspeare has drawn him, would silently have 
taken such Ioa^ acknowledgments to himself, perhaps, may 
be as little worth consideration as my mentioning this cir¬ 
cumstance has been necessary: but if it is due to the 
honour and mtegrity of the (’then) Lord Chamberlain, 1 
cannot think it wholly impertinent. 

Since that time there has been- but one play given at 
TIampton Court, which was for the entertainment of the 
Duke of Lorrain ; and for which his present majesty was 
pleased to order us a hundred pounds. 

The reader may now plainly sec that 1 am ransacking my 
memory for such remaining scraps of theatrical history as 
lUiiy not, perhaps, be w'orth his notice; but, if they are 
such as tempt me to write them, why may I not hope that, 
in this wide rvorld, there may be many an idle soul, no 
wiser than myself, who may be equally tempted to read 
them ? 

I have so often had occasion to compare the state of the 
stage to the state «)fa nation, that I yet feel a reluctancy to 
drop the comparison, or si)cak of the one Avithout some 
ajAplication to the other. Hoav many reigns, then, do I 
remember, from that of Charles the Second, through all 
which there has been, from one half of the people or thq 
other, a succession of clamour against every different min¬ 
istry for the time being ? And yet, let the cause of this 
clamour have l)cen never so Avell grounded, it is impossible 
but that some of those ministers must have been Aviser and 
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honcster men than others: if this be true, as true I believ^ 
it is, why may 1 not then say, as some fool in a FrenA. 
play does, upon a like occasion—Jnstement, comine chez 
nous!'’ It was exactly the same with our management: 
let us have done never so well, we could not please every 
Irady. All I cun say, in our defence, is that, though many 
good judges might possibly conceive how the state of, 
the stage might have been mended, yet the best of them 
never pretended to remember the time wheit it was better, 
or could show us the way to'make their imaginary amend¬ 
ments jMticticable. For though I have often allowed that 
our best merit, as actors, Was never equal to that of our 
predecessors, yet I will venture to say that, in all its 
branches, the stage had never been under so just, so prosp¬ 
erous, and so settled a regulation, for forty years before, as 
it was at the time 1 am speaking of. The most plausible 
objection, to our administration secmed.to be that, wc took 
no care to breed up young actors, succeed us; and this 
was imputed as the greater £iult, because it was taken for 
granted that it was a matter as easy as planting so inaqy 
cabbages: now might not a court as well be reproached for 
not breeding up a succession of complete ministers ? And 
yet, it is evident, that if {wovidence or nature do not 
supply us with both, the state and the stage will be but 
poorly supported. If a man of an ample fortune should 
take it into his head to give a younger son an extraordinary 
allowance, in order to breed him a great poet, what might 
wc suppose would be the odds that his trouble and money 
would be all thrown away ? Not more than it would 
be against the masler of a theatre, who should say “ This or 
that young man 1 will take cai^ shall be an excellent 
actor.” Let it be our excuse, then, for that mistaken 
charge against us, that since there was no garden or 
market where accomplished actors grew,, or were to be 
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MiJd, wc conld only pick them up a» we do pebbles of 
value, by chance: we may polish a thousand before we can 
hnd one fit to make a figure in the lid of a snuff-box^ 
And how few soever we were able to produce, it is no 
proof that we were not always in search of them: yet, 
at worst, it was allowed that our deficiency of m«i actors 
was not so visible as our scarcity of tolerable women; but, 
when it is considered that the life of youth and beauty is 
too short for the bringing an actress to her perfection; were 
1 to mention, too, the many frail fair ones I remember, 
who, before they could arrive to their theatrical maturity, 
were feloniously stolen firom the tree, it wonld rather 
be thought our misfortune than our fault, that we were not 
better provided. 

Even the laws of a nunnery, we find, are thought no 
sufficient security against temptations, without iron grates 
and high walls to inforce them : which the architecture of 
a theatre will not so properly admit of: and yet, methinks, 
licauty that has not those artificial fortresses about it, 
tliat has no defence but its natural virtue, which, upon the 
stage, has more than once been met with^ makes a much 
more meritorious figure in life than that immured virtue 
which could never be tried. But, alas, as the poor stage is 
but the show-glass to a toy-shop, wc must not wonder 
if now and then some of the bawbles should find a pur¬ 
chaser. 

However, as to say more or less than truth is equally un¬ 
faithful in an historian, I cannot but own that in the gov¬ 
ernment of the theatre I have known many instances 
where the merit of promising actors has not always been 
brought forward, with the regard or favour it had a claim' 
to : and if 1 put my reader in mind that in the early part 
of this work 1 have shown through what continued diffi¬ 
culties .and discouragements I, myself made my way up the 

H H 
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hill of preferment, he may Justly call it too strong u glare of 
my vanity: 1 am afraid he is in the right; but I pretend 

, I 

not to be one of those, chaste authors that know how to 
write without it: when truth is to be told, it may be as 
much chance as choice if it happens to turn out in my fe- 
vour. But to show that this was true of others us well as 
myself, Booth shall be another instance. In 1707, when 
Swiny was the only master of the company in the Haymar> 
ket, Wilks, though he was then biit an hired actor himself, 
rather chose to govern and give orders than to receive 
them, and was so jealous of Booth’s rising, that, with a 
high hand, he gave the part of Pierre^ in Venice Pre¬ 
served,”, to Mills the elder, who (not to undervalue him) 
was out of sight in the pretensions that Booth, then young 
as he was, had to the same part: and this very discourage¬ 
ment so strongly affected him, that, not long after, when 
several of us became sharers with Swiny, Booth rather 
chose to risk his fortune with the old patentee in Drury- 
lane, than come into our interest, where he saw he was 
like to meet with more of those partialities. And yet, again. 
Booth himself, vyhen he came to be a manager, would some¬ 
times suffer his judgment to be blinded by his inclination 
to actors whom the town seemed to have but an indifferent 
opmion of. This, again, inclines me to ask another of 
my odd questions, vh. Have we never seen the same pas¬ 
sions govern a court? How many white staffs and great 
places do we find, in our histories, have been laid at the 
feet of a monarch, because they chose not to g^vc.way to a 
rival in ppwmr, or hold a second place in his favour ? How 
many whigs and tories have changed their parties, when 
their good or bad pretensions have met with a check to 
their higher preferment ? 

Thus, we see, let the degrees and rank of men be ever 
so. unequal, nature throws out their passions from the smno 
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motives; ’tis not the eminence or lowliness of either that 
makes the one, when provoked, more or less a reasonable 
creature than the other: the courtier and the comedian, 
when their ambition is out of humour, take just the same 
me^ures to right themselves. 

If this familiar style of talking should, in the nostrils of 
gravity and wisdom, smell a little too much of the presump¬ 
tuous or the pragmatical, 1 will, at least, descend lower, 
in my apology for it, by calling to my assistance the old, 
humble proverb, viz. “ ’Tis an ill bird that,” &c. Why 
then should I debase my profession, by setting it in vulgar 
lights, when I may show it to more favourable advantages ? 
And when 1 speak of our errors, why may I not extenuate 
them by illustrious examples; or by not allowing them 
greater than the greatest men have been subject to ? Or 
why, indeed, may I not suppose that a sensible reader will 
rather laugh than look grave at the pomp of iny parallels ? 

Now, as 1 am tied down to the veracity of an historian, 
whose facts cannot be supposed, like those in a romance, to 
be in the choice of the author, to make them more marvel¬ 
lous by invention; if 1 should happen to sink into a little 

r ’ 

ferther insignificancy, let the simple truth of what 1 have 
fiirther to say, be my ekeuse for it. I am obliged, there¬ 
fore, to make the experiment, by showing you the Conduct 
of our theatrical ministry in such lights as, on various oc- 
casiems, it appeared in. 

Though Wilks had more industry and application than 
any actor 1 had ever known, yet we found it possible that 
those necessary qualities might sometimes be so miscon¬ 
ducted, as not only to make them useless, but hurtful to 
our commonUrealth; jfor while he was impatient to be ftne* 
most in every thing, he frequently shocked the hmiest am- 
bitkm of others, whose meaisutes might kive been more ser¬ 
viceable, could his jealousy have given way to them. His 

11 H S 
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own re^rds for himself, therefore, were, to avoid a disa¬ 
greeable dispute with him, too often complied with; but 
this leaving his diligence to his own conduct made us^ in 
some instance^, pay dearly for it: for example, he would 
t4ke as much or more pains in forwarding to the stage the 
water-gruel work of some insipid author, that happened 
rightly to make his court to him, than he would for the best 
play, wherein it was not his fortune to be chosen ibr the 
best character. So great was his impatience to be employed, 
that I scarcely remember, in twenty years, above one pro¬ 
fitable play we could get to be revived, wherein he found 
he was to make no considerable figure, independent of 
him : but the Tempest” having done wonders formerly, 
he could not torm any pretensions to let it lie longer dor¬ 
mant ; however, his coldness to it was so visible, that he 
took all occasions to postpone and discourage its progress, 
by freq^uently taking up'the morning stage with something 
more to his mind. Having been myself particularly soli¬ 
citous for the reviving this ploy, Dogget (for this was be¬ 
fore Booth came into the management) consented that the 
extraordinary decorations and habits should be left to my 
care and direction, as the fittest person whose temper could 
jostle through the petulant opposition that he knew Wilks 
would be always offering to it, because he had but a midd¬ 
ling part in it, that of Ferdinand. Notwithstanding which, 
so it happened, that the success of it showed, not to take 
from the merit of Wilks, that it was possible to have good 
audiences without his extraordinary assistance. In the 
first six days of acting it we paid all our constant and inci¬ 
dental expense, and shared each of. us a hundred pounds ; 
the greatest profit that in so little a time had yet been 
known within my memory. But, alas, what was. paltry 
pdf to glory ? That was the darling passion of .Wilks’s 
heart; and not to advance'in it was, to so jealous an ambir 
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tion, a painful retreat, a mere shade to his laui^; and 
the common benefit was but a poor equivideatto his want 
of particular applause. To conclude, not Prince .Lewis -of 
Badmi, though a confederate general with the Duke> of 
Marlborough, was more inconsolable upon the memorable 
victory at Blenheim, at which he was not present, than ojur 
theatrical hero was to see any action prosperous that he was 
not himself at the head of. If this, then, was an infirm¬ 
ity in Wilks, why may not my showing the same weak¬ 
ness in so great a man mollify the imputation, and keep 
his memory in countenance ? 

This laudable appetite for fiune, in Wilks, was not, how¬ 
ever, to be fed without that constant labour which only 
himself was able to come up to; he, therefore, bethought 
him of the means to lessen the fetigue, and, at the same 
time, to heighten his reputation ; which was by giving up, 
now and then, a part to some raw actor, who, he was sure, 

r 

would disgrace it, and, consequently, put the audience in 
mind of his superior performance; among this sort of in¬ 
dulgences to young actors, he happened once to makS a 
mistake that set his views in a clear light. The best cri¬ 
tics, 1 believe, will allow that in Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth” 
there are, in the part o£Macduff, two scenes, the one of ter- 
ror in the second act, and the other of compassion in the 
fourth, equal to any that dramatic poetry has produced : 
these scenes Wilks had acted with success,* though far 

* Wilks's merit in the latter of these scenes is mention^ in the 
“ Tattler,” No. 68, as follows; and his manner of delivering the 
last great expression is worthy of being recorded. 

“ In the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ where Wilks acts the part of 
a man whose family has been murdered in his absence, the wildness 
of his,passion, which is oyermo in a torrmit of calamitous cireum- 
staaice8,^oes hut raise my spirits, and give me the alarm; .-but 
when bO'diilfuIly seems to be out of breath, and is brought too low 
* H H .q 
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short of that happier skill and grace which Mountfort had 
formerly shown in them. Such a part, however, one might 

imagine, would be one of the last a good actor would chuse 

< 

to part with; but W ilks was of a different opinion; for Mac¬ 
beth was thrice as long, had more great scenes of action, and 
bore the name of the play : now to be a second in any play 
was what he did not much care for, and had been seldom 
used to ; this part of Macduff^ therefore, he had given to 
one Williams,* as yet no extraordinary, though a promis- 
iqg actor. Williams, in the simplicity of his heart, im- 

to say more; and upon a second reflection^ cries, only wiping his 
eyes, 

Whaty both children !»Both, botli my children gone! 
there is no resisting a sorrow which seems to have cast about for 
all the reBJBom possible for its consolation, but has no resource. 

There is not one left, but both, both are murdered! 

Such sudden starts from the thread of the discourse, and a plain 
sentiment expressed in an artless way, are the irresistible strokes 
of eloquence and poetry,” 

We are told by Colley Cibber, that Wilks had once an inten^ 
tion to resign the part of - Mmduff^ in which ho had been much 
applauded, to an inferior actor, and that Booth had made an ex¬ 
change of Banqu 0 for this superior character ; but that the jea¬ 
lousy of Boothes abilities had causod Wilks to resume what he 
had so indiscreetly given away. In the strong expression of 
horror on the murder of the King, and the loud exclamations of 
surprise and terror, Booth might have exceeded the utmost efl(»rts 
of Wilks; but, in the touches of domestic woe, which require the 
feelings of the tender father and Uie affectionate husband, Wilks 
liad no^equaL His skill In exhibiting the emotions of the overflow¬ 
ing lieaii with corresponding lode and action, vms universally 
admired and felt. His rising, after the suppression of his anguish, 
into ardent and manly resentment, was highly expressive of 
noble and generous anger.”-—“ Dramatic Miscellanies;” vok 2, 
p. 1M2. 

* Of Charies Williams,'who must not be confounded with his 
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mediately told ilooth what a favour Wilks had done him. 
Booth, as he had reason, thought Wilks had here carried 
his indulgence and his authority a little' too ikr; ihr as 
Booth had no better a part in the same play tiidn that of 
BanquOf he found himself too much disregarded, in letting 
so young an actor take place of him : Booth, theiiefiMre, 
who knew the value of Macduff^ proposed to do it faimsdf, 
and to give JBanquo to Williams ; and, to make him £irth^ 
amends, offered him any other of his parts that he thought 
might be of service to him. Williams was content with 
the exchange, and thankful for the promise. This scheme, 
indeed, had it taken eftect, might have been an ease to 
Wilks, and possibly no disadvantage to the play; but, softly 
—that was not quite what he had a mind to. No sooner, 
then, came this proposal to Wilks, but off went the mask, 
and out came the secret; for though Wilks wanted to be 
cased of the part, he did not desire to be excelled in it; and 
as he was not sure but that might bo the case, if Booth were 
to act it, he wisely retracted his own project, took Macduff 

namesake and predecessor, the following anecdote is told in Da¬ 
vies’s “ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. 3, p. 442. 

“ When Thomson’s “ Sophonisba” was read to the actors, Cib¬ 
ber laid his hand upon Scipio, a character which, though it appears 
only in the last act, is of great dignity and importance. For two 
nights successively, Cibber was as much exploded as any bad 
actor could be. Williams, by desire of Wilks, made himself 
master of the part; but he marching slowly, in great military 
distinciion, from the upper part of the stage, and wearing the 
same dress os Cibber, was mistaken for him, and met with repeated 
hisses, joined to the music of catcalls; but, as soon as the audience 
were undeceived, they converted their groans and hisses to loud 
and long-continued applause.” 

** He was,” says Tbeophilus Cibber, (1) ” a prgmising player, 
who diad young.” 

(I) “Life of Booth ” 

n >1 4 
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again to himself, and while he lived never had a thought of 
ruiming the ,same luzard, hy any farther ofler to resign it. 

Here, 1 ewfe^, 1 am at a loss for a fact in history, to 
which this can. be a parallel. To be weary of a post, even 
to a real desire of resigning it, and yet to chuse rather to 
drudge on in it than suffer it to be well supplied, though to 
share in that advantage is a delicacy of ambition that Ma- 
chiavel himself h^. made no mention of; or, if in old Rome, 
the jealousy of any pretended patriot equally inclined to ab¬ 
dicate his office may have come up to it, ’tis more than my 
reading remembers. 

As nothing can be more, impertinent than showing too 
frequent a fear to be thought so, 1 will, without ferther 
apology, rather risk that imputation than not tell you ano¬ 
ther story much to the same purpose, and of no more con¬ 
sequence than my la^t. To make you understand it, how¬ 
ever, a little prc&ce will be necessary. 

If the merit of an actor, as it certainly docs, consists more 
in the quality than the quantity of his labour, the other ma¬ 
nagers had no visible reason to think this needless ambition 
of Wilks, in being so often, and., sometimes so unnecessarily, 
employed, gave him any title to a superiority; especially 
when our article of agreement had allowed us all to be 
equal. But what are narrow contracts to great souls with 
growing desires? Wilks, therefore, who thought huq$elf 
lessened in appealing to any judgment but his own, plainly 
discovered, by his restless bchavour, though he did not 
care to speak out, that he thought he had a right to »mc 
higher.consideration £>r his performance: this was often 
Booth’s opinion as well as my own. It must be failher ob¬ 
served that he actually lunl a separate {ftlowance of ftfly 
pounds a year, for writing our daily playbills for the 
printer, which province, to say the truth, ,was the only one 
we cared to trust to his particular intendance, or could find 
out for a pretence to distinguish him. But, to speak a 
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plainer truth, this pension, <ivhich was no part of our origU 
nal agreement, was merely paid to keep him qui|rt, and hot 
diat wc thought it due to sp insignificant a charge as what 
a prompter had formerly executed. .This being t«illy the 
case, his frequent complaints of being a dnidge to the com- 
pany grew something more than disagreeable to us; for we 
could not digest the imposition of a man’s setting himself fo 

work, and then bringing in his own bill for it. Bboth^ ther^- 

< 

ibre, who 'was less easy than 1 was to see him so often setting 
a merit upon this quantity of his labour, which it neither 
could be our interest nor his own to Jay upon him; proposed 
to me that we might remove this pretended grievance, by 
reviving some play that might be likely to live, and be easily 
acted, without Wilks’s having any part in it. About this 
time, an unexpected occasion offered itself to put our project 
in practice: what followed our attempt will be all (if any 
thing be) worth observation in my story. 

In 1725, we were called upon, in a manner that could not 
be resisted, to revive the “ Provoked Wife,” a comedy 
which, while we found our account in keeping the stage 
clear of those loose liberties it had, formerly, too justly been 
charged with, we had laid aside, for some years. The author. 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who was conscious of what it had too 
much ofj was prevailed upon to substitute a new written 
scene, in the place of one, in the fourth act, wliere the wan- 
ton ness of his wit and humour had (originally) made a rake 
talk like a rake, in the borrowed habit of a clergyman; to 
avoid which offence, he clapped the same debauchee into, 
the undress of a woman of quality : now the character add 
profession ofa fine lady, not being so indelibly sacred ad 

* V ' 

that of a churchman, whatever follies he exposed in thepdi- 
ticoat, kept him, at least, clear of his former profanefiess, 
and were now innocently ridiculous to the spectator. 

This play, being thus refitted for the stage, was, a.s I have 
observed, called for from court, and by many of the nobility. 
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Now, then, we thought, was a proper time to come to an ex> 
planation with Willm: accordingly, when the actcn^ were 
summoned to hear the play read, and receive their parts, 1 
addressed myself to Wilks, before them all, and told him, 
that as the part of Constant, which he seemed to chuse, was 
a character of less action than he generally appeared in, we 
thought this might be a good occasion to ease himself, by 
giving it to another;—here he looked gmve.—That the 
love-scenes of it were rather serious than gay or humourous, 
and therefore might sit very well upon Booth;—down 
dropped his brow, and furled were his features.—That if 
we were never to revive a tolerable play without him, what 
would become of us in case of his indisposition ?—here he 
pretended to stir the fire.—That as he could have no fiirther 
advantage or advancement in his station to h<^ for, his 
acting in this play was but giving himself an unprofitable 
trouble, which neither Booth nor 1 desired to impow upon 
him.—Softly.—^Now the pill began to gripe him.—In a 
word, this provoking civility plunged him into a passiem 
which he was no longer able to contain; out it came, with 
all the equipage of unlimited language that, on such occa¬ 
sions, his displeasure usually set out with; but when his 
reply was stripped of thase ornaments, it was plainly this: 
that he looked upon all I had said as a concerted design not 

only to signalise ourselves, by laying him aside, but a con- 

« 

trivance to draw him into the disfavour of the nobility, by 
making it supposed his own choice that he did not act in a 
{day so particularly asked for; but we should find he could 
stand upon his own bottom, and it was not all our little 
caballing should get our ends of him. To which I answered, 
with some warmth, that he was mistaken in our ends; fiir 
those, sir,” said I, “ you have answered already, by show¬ 
ing the company you cannot bear to be left out of any play. 
Are not you every day complaining of your being overlabour- 
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ed ? And now, upon our first offering to oasn you, you fly 
into a passion, and pretend to make that a greater grievance 
than the other: but, sir, if your being in or out of the play 
is a hardship, you shall impose it upon yourself: the part is 
in your hand, and to us it is a matter of indifference, now, 
whether you take it or leave it.” Upon this he threw down 
the part upon the table, crossed his arms and sate knocking 
his heel upon the floor, os seeming to threaten most when 
he said least; but when nobody persuaded him to take it 
up again, Booth, not chusing to push the matter too iar, but 
lather to split the difference of our dispute, said that, for his 
part, he saw no such great matter in acting every day; for 
he believed it the wholesomest exercise in the world; it 
kept the spirits in motion, and always gave him a good 
stomach. Though this was, in a manner, giving up the 
part to Wilks, yet it did not allow he did us any iavour in 
receiving it. Here I observed Mrs. Oldfield begrni to titter, 
behind her fon: but Wilks, being more intent upon what 
Booth had said, replied, every one could best feel for him* 
self, but he did not pretend to the strength of a pack-hors^ 
therefore, if Mrs. Oldfield would chusc any body else to play 
with her, he should be very glad to be excused. This 
throwing the negative upon Mrs. Oldfield was, indeed, a 
sure way to save himself; which I could not help taking 
notice of, by saying it was making but an ill compliment to 
the company, to suppose there was but one man in it fit to 
play an ordinary part with her. Here Mrs. Oldfield got up, 
and, turning me half round to come forward, said, with her 
usual frankness, Pooh! you are all a parcel of fixfis, to 
make such a rout about nothing; ” rightly judging that the 
peiaon most out of humour would not be more displeased ^ 
her calling us all by the same name. As she knew, too, the 

V 

best way of ending the debate would be to hdp the weak, 
she said she hojicd Mr. Wilks would not so for mind what 
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had as td refuse his acting the part with her; for 
though it might not be so good as he had been used to, yet, 
she believed, those who had. bespoken the play would expect 
to have it deme to the best advantage, and it would make 
but an odd story abroad, if it were known there had been 
any difficulty in that point among ourselves. To conclude, 
Wilks had the part, and we had all we wanted; which 
was an occasion to let him see (hat the accident or choice of 
one manager's being more employed than another, would 
never be allowed a pretence for altering our indentures, or 
his having an extraordinary consideration for it. 

How'ever disagreeable it might be to have this unsocia¬ 
ble temper daily to deal with, yet 1 cannot but say, that 
from the same impatient spirit that had so often hurt us we 
still drew valuable advantages ; for as Wilks seemed to 
have no joy in life beyond his being distinguished on the 

V •• 

sUi^j’we were not only sure of his always doing his best there 
himi^lf, but of making others more careful than, without 
the rod of so irascible a temper over them, they would have 
hren: and 1 much question if a more temperate or better 

usage of the hired actors, could have so effectually kept 

* 

them to order. Not even Betterton, as we have seen, with 
all his good sense, hiS great £ime, and experience, could, 
by being only a quiet exam^de of industry himself, save his 
comjmny from frlUng, while neither gentleness could gov- 
ern, or the consideration of their common interest reform, 

. th^. Diligence, with much the inferior skill or capacity, 
will beat the best negligent company that ever came upon a 
stage. Blit when a certain dreeing idleness, or Jolly neg¬ 
ligence of rehearsals, gets kito a body of the ignorant and 
iticitpable, which, before Wilks came into Drury-lane, 
when Powd Yras at the head of than; was the case of that 
company, then, 1 say, a sensible spectator might have 
looked upon the fallen stage, as Poreiusy in the play of 
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Cato,” does upon his ruined country, and hRve lamented 
it, in (something near) the same c^Kclamation; viz., 

-O ye immortal bards! 

What havoc do these blockhesuls make among 
your works! 

How are the boasted labours of an age 

Defac'd, and tortur'd, by ungracious action! 

Of these wicked doings, Dryden, too, complains in one of 
his prologues, at that time, where, speaking of such lewd 
actors, he closes a couplet with the fofiowing line; viz. 

And murder plays, whieh they niiscal reviving. 

The great share, therefore, that Wilks, by his exemplary 
diligence, and impatience of neglect in others, had in the 
reformation of this evil, ought, in justice, to be remember? 
ed ; and let my own vanity here take shame to itself, when 
I confess that had 1 had half his application, 1 still think I 
might have shown myself twice the actor that, in my high¬ 
est ,statc of favour, I appeared to be. But, if I have any 
excuse for that neglect, a fault which, if I loved not truth, 
I need not have mentioned, it is that so much of my atten¬ 
tion was taken up in an incessant laboilr to guard against 
our private animosities, and preserve a harmony in our 
management, that 1 hope and believe it made ample amepds 
for whatever omissions my auditors might sometimes knp:w 
it cost me some pains to conceal. * But nature Isdrcs .eve 

f 

* If there is any truth in Dennis’s assertion, that Cibber squan¬ 
dered away six thousand pounds, in less than two years, at the 
gaming-table, (l) he might have furnisbed us with a truer reason 
for his negligence than he has chosen to supply. Without depei^? 

' . . 

(1) See “ Character and Conduct of Sir John iSdgv 1720. 
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to bestow her blessings with a more equal hand than 
fortune does, and is seldom known to heap too many upon 
one man: one tolerable talent in an individual is aiough to 
preserve him from being good for nothing; and if that was 
not laid to my charge, as an actor, I have in this light, too, 
less to complain of than to be thankful for. 

Before I conclude my history, it may be expected I 
should give some further view of these my last cotemporar¬ 
ies of the theatre, Wilks and Booth, in their different acting 
capacities. If 1 were to paint them in 4>bc colours they 
laid upon one another, their talents would not be shown 
with half the commendation I am inclined to bestow upon 
them, when they are left to my own opinion. But people 
of the same profession are apt to see themselves in their own 
clear glasij of partiality, and look upon their equals through 
a mist of prejudice. It might be imagined, too, from the 
difference of their natural tempers, that Wilks should have 
been more blind to the excellencies of Booth, than Booth 
was to those of Wilks; but it was not so : Wilks would 

sometimes commend Booth to me; but when Wilks e:|oel- 

• 

ing upon this exaggerated charge, which was partly denied, (2) 
it isweD known that Cibber could not, from his habitual dissipa¬ 
tion, have devoted himself entirely to the object which he assured 
us engrossed him. 

After many an unlucky run at Tom’s coffee-house, in Russell- 

% 

street, (says Mr. Davies,) (3) he has arrived at the playhouse in 
great tranquillity, and then, humming over an opera tunc, walked 
(» the stage, very imperfect in the part he had to act. I have 
seen him at fault (continues the same veracious, authority) where 
it was least expected, in parts he had acted an hundred times; and 
< 

(2) ** Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. 3^ p. 450. 

(3) See Answer to a Whlmncal Fampblet,’’ &Cs 1720. 
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]ed, the other was silent.* Booth seemed to think nothing 
valuable, that was not tragically great or marvellous: let 
that be as true as it may, yet I have often thought that from 
his having no taste of humour himself^ he might be too 
much inclined to depreciate the acting of it in others. 
The very slight opinion which, in private conversation 
with me, he had of Wilks’s acting Sir Harry fVildairy 
was certainly more than could be justified; not only from 
the general applause that was against that opinion, though 
applause is not always infallible, but from the visible capa¬ 
city which must be allowed to an actor, that could carry 
such slight materials to such a height of approbation: for 
though the character of Wildair scarce in any one scene 
will stand against a just criticism, yet, in the whole, there 
are so many gay and false colours of the fine gentleman, 
that nothing but a vivacity in the performance proportioii- 
ably extravagant, could have made them so happily glare 
upon a cmnmon audience. 

particularly in Sir Courtly Nice ; but Colley dexterously suf^lied 
the deficiency of his memory, by prolonging his ceremoiuous bow 
to the lady, and drawling out, “ Your humble servant^ madam,” 
to an extraordinary length; then, taking a pinch of snuff, and 
strutling deliberately across the stage^ he has gravely, asked the 
prompter, “ What is next 

* This charge of uncandid feeling is corroborated by Mr* Da* 
vies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies;’’ voll 3, p.241. 

During Booth’s inability to act, which laste d ironi 1729 till bis death, in 
1733> Wilks was called upon to play two of his parts, Jaffier^ and Lord Hast’- 
ings ia Jane Shore.” Booth was, atdmcs, in all other respects except Ida 
power to gd on the stage, in good health, and went amongst the players fef 
hit amusement* His curiosity drew him to the playhoose on the nights when 
Wilks acted these characters, in which himself had appeared with uncommon 
lustre. All the world admired Wilks, except his brother-mRiiBgcr: amidst 
the repeated bursts of q)plauae which be extorted, Booth, alone contmaed 
silent. 


■^80 an apology for the 

Wilks, Irom his first setting out, certainly formed his 
manner of acting upon the model of Mountfort; as Booth 
did his on that of Betterton. But “ luiud passibus xquis 
I cannot say cither of them ever came up to their original. 
Wilks had not that easy regulated behaviour, nor tlie bar* 
inonious elocution of the one, nor Booth that conscious 
aspect of intelligence, nor requisite variation of voice, that 
made every line the other spoke seem his own natural, self* 
delivered sentiment: yet there is still room for great com¬ 
mendation of both the first mentioned; which will not be so 
much diminished in my having said they were only ex¬ 
celled by such pi-edecessers, as it will be raised in venturing 
to affirm, it wQl be a longer time before any successors will 
come near them. Thus one of the greatest praises given tq 
Viigil is that, no successor in poetry came so near him, as 
he himself did to Homer. 

Though the majority of public auditors are but bad 
judges of theatrical action, and. are often deceived into 
their approbation of what has no solid pretence to it; yet, 
as there are no other appointed judges to appeal to, and as 
every single spr^ctator has a right to be one of them, their 
sentence will be definitive, and the merit of an sector must, 
iirsome degree, be weighed by it: by thb law, t)ien, Wilks 
was pronounced an excellent actm:; which, if the fow true 
judges did not allow him to be, they were, at least, too 
candid to slight, or discourage him. Booth and ho were 
aetors so directly opposite in their manner, that if either 
of them could have borrowed a little of the other’s fault, 
they would both have been improved by it; if Wilks 
had sometimes too violent a vivacity, pooth as often 
contented himself with too grave a dignity:* the latter 

I 

* This attribute of Booth, which he possessed to a remarkable 
degree, is thus instanced by Mr. Victor. 
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seemed too mucli to licave up his words, as the other 
to dart them to the car with too quick and sharp a vehem¬ 
ence : thus Wilks would too frequently break mto the time 
and measure of the harmony, by too many spirited accents 
ill one line; and Booth, by too solemn a re^rd to har¬ 
mony, would as often lose the necessary spirit of it: so 
that, as 1 have observed, could wc have sometimes raised 
the one and sunk the other, they had both been nearer to 
the mark. Vet this could not be always objected to them : 
they had their intervals of unexceptionable excellence, that 
more than balanced their errors. The masterpiece of Booth 
was Othello :* there he was most in character, and seemed 


His entrance, his walkiiio; up to the throne, his manner of saluting the em¬ 
bassador, his descending, his leaving the stage, though circumstances of a 
very common nature in, theatrical performances, yet were executed by him 
with a grandeur not to be described, and never hilled meeting with distin¬ 
guished applause. 

* To attempt to give the reader a slight drawing of my favour¬ 
ite departed actor, J should proceed as follows : 

He was of middle stature,—five feet eight—^his form inclined to 
be athletic, though nothing clumsy or heavy. His air and deport¬ 
ment [were] naturally graceful; he had a marking eye, and a manly 
sweetness in liis countenance; his voice was completely harmo* 
nious, from the softness of the flute, to the extent of the trumpet; 
his attitudes were all picturesque; he was noble in his designs, and 
happy in his execution. 

It WAS tliis actor's peculiar felicity, (writes Aaron Hill) to be heard and seen 
the same, whether as the pleased, the grieved, the pitying, the reproachful, dr 
the angry. One would almost be tempted to borrow the tad of a very bold 
figure, and, to express this excellence the more significantly, beg permission 
to affirm, that the blind might have seen him in bis voice, and the deaf have 
heard him in his visage. 

As to his abilities, he was an excellent scholar, and had a fine 
taste for poetry, painting, and statuary; of this he has left us emi¬ 
nent proof. I will not enlarge on the various characters in which 
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not more to animate or please himself in it, than his si^ecta- 
tors. It is true, he owed his last and highest advancement 

he excelled, and therefore shall only observe, that in Othello he has 
left the strongest impression on me. 

Let us consider this character, as inimitably drawn by the au¬ 
thor, where all the various passions of the soul are called forth. 
OthtUo^s love is excessive, his rage tempestuous, and his grief ago¬ 
nising, In the first capital scene, lago works Othello into jeal¬ 
ousy^ and takes his leave as follows: 

' ■' ■ In the meantime. 

Let me bo thought too busy in my fears. 

As worthy cause I have to fear 1 am. 

And hold her free, 1 do beseech your honour. 

•Oth. Fear not my government. 

Iag, I once more take my leave. 

Oth. This fellow's of exceeding honesty. 

And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 

Of human dealings. If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

I'd whistle her and let her down the wind. 

To prey on fortune. ^ Haply, for I am black. 

And have not those soft parts of conversaUon 
That chamberers luive,—or for J am declin’d 
into the vale of years—Yet that’s not much— 

She’s gone ; I am abus'd; and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O the curse of marriage ! 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours. 

And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon. 

Than keep a comer in the thing 1 love 

For others' uses.—Look where she comes!—* 

Desdemona. enters, 

li she be false, O tbenheav’n mocks itself 1— 

I'll not brieve it. 

I look upon this soliloquy to be the touchstone for every new 

* This hemistich is a deviation from the right reading, which stands thus: 

_ * 

PesdeiDona comes : 

The correction, of course, will be applied to the same error in a future instance. 
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to his acting Cato: but it was the novelty, and critical 
lappcarance of that character, that chiefly swelled the torrent 

i « 

actor. When lago had left him, after a long pause, the eye kept 
looking after him, Booth spoke the following remark in a low tone 
of voice: 

This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 

Of human dealings. 

Then a pause, the look starting into anger : 

■ ■ ■' ' If 1 do find her haggard. 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

Fd whistle her off, and let her down the wind. 

To prey on fortune. 

A long pause, as if to ruminate: 

■ ' Haply, for 1 am black, 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chanibcrers have,—or for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years—Yet that’s not much— 

After a pause, the following start of violent passion : 

She’s gone; 1 am abus’d; and ihy relief 
Must be to loathe her. O the curse of marriage 
That we can call those delicate creatures ours. 

And not their appetites! 

What follows in a quicker, contemptuous tone : 

»■ ■■ "Fd rather be a toad, 

And live upon the. vapour of a dungeon. 

Than keep a comer in the thing I lore 
For others’ uses. 

A look of amazement, seeing Desdemona coming: 

■I ■ ■" ■ — Look where she comes ! 

A short pause, the countenance and voice softened; 

If she be false, O then heaven mocks itself I — 

Fll not believe )t. 

In this soliloquy the transitions are frequent, and require such 
judicious pAuses, such alteration of tones and attitudes, such cor- 
respemding looks, that no actor, since Booth, has been quitie co|ii« 
plete in it.”—‘‘ History of the Theatresvd. 2, p. 7. 

11 2 
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of his applause: for let the sentiments of a deelairning 
jmtriot have all the sublimity that poetry can raise (hem to; 
let them be delivered, too, with the utmost grace and dig¬ 
nity of elocution that can recommend them to the auditor; 
yet this is but one light, wherein the excellence of an actor 
can shine; but in Othello we may see him in the variety ol 
nature: there the actor is carried through the ditferent 
accidents of domestic happiness and misery; occasionally 
tom and tortured by the most distracting passion that can 
raise terror or compassion in the spectator. Such are the 
characters tliat a master actor would delight in; and, 
therefore, in Othello I may safely aver that Booth showed 
himself thrice the actor, that he could in Cato. And yet 
his merit in acting Cato need not be diminished by this 
comparison. 

Wilks often regretted that, in tragedy, he had not the 
full and strong voice of Booth, to command and grace his 
periods with: but Booth used to say that, if his car had 
been equal to it, Wilks had voice enough to have shown 
himself a much Ixjtter tragedian. Now though there might 
be some truth in this, yet these two actors were of so mixed 
a merit, that, even in tragedy, the superiority was not always 
on the same side: in sorrow, tenderness, or resignation, 
Wilks plainly had the advantage, ai:d seemed more pathet¬ 
ically to feel, look, and express his calamity: but in the 
more turbulent transports of the heart, Booth again Iwrc the 
palm, and left all coratictitors behind him. A fact, iier- 
haps, will set this difference in a clearer light. I have for¬ 
merly seen Wilks act Othello^* and Booth the Earl of Es- 

* Wilks made his first appearance as Othello, on Thursday, the 
22ndnf June,1710,and, as we gather from the “ Tattler,”( 1) excited 
unusual curiosity by his assumption of a character so opposite to 

(1) No. 187 
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in which they both miscarried: neither the exclama¬ 
tory rage and jealousy of the one, nor the plaintive dis¬ 
tresses of the other, were happily executed, or became either 
of them; though in the contrary characters they were both 
excellent. 

When an actor becomes and naturally looks the charac¬ 
ter he stands in, I have often observed it to have had as for¬ 
tunate an effect, and as much recommended him to the ap¬ 
probation of the common auditors, as the most correct or 
Judicious utterance of the sentiments: this'was strongly 
visible in the fovourable reception Wilks met with in Ham~ 
let, where, 1 own, the half of what he spoke was as painful 
to my ear, as every line that came from Betterton was charm¬ 
ing ; and yet it is not impossible, could they have come to 
a poll, but Wilks might have had a majority of admirers: 
however, such a division had been no proof that the pre¬ 
eminence had not still remained in Betterton; and if 1 
should add that Booth, too, was behind Betterton in Othello^ 
it would be saying no more than Booth himself had judg¬ 
ment and candour enough to know and confess. And if 
both he and Wilks are allowed, in the two above-mentioned 
characters, a second place to so great a master as Betterton, 
it will be a rank of praise that the best actors, since my time, 
might have been proud of. - 

1 am now come towards the end of that time, through 

his cunimon line of acting. Steele remarks, in a subsequent part 
of this paper, (2) that Wilks failed in no part of Othello^ but 
where he became the copyist of Betterton. 

* Wilks’s merit in the Earl of Essex was so great, that Steele as¬ 
sures us bis person and behaviour had no small share in conduc¬ 
ing to the popularity of the play.”( 1) When Booth played this 
part I cannot ascertain. 

(2) No. 201. 

(1) No.H. 

r 1 :s 
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which our affiiirs had long gone forward in a settled course; 
of prosperity. From the visible errors of former managt;- 
ments, we had) at last, found the necessary means to bring 
our private laws and orders into the general observance and 
approbation of our society : diligence and neglect were 
under an equal eye ; the one never failed of its reward, and 
the other, by being very rarely excused, was less frequently 
committed. You are now to consider us in our height of 
fovour, and so much in foshion with the politer part of the 
town, that our house, every Saturday, seemed to be the ap¬ 
pointed assembly of the 6rst ladies of quality: of this, too, 
the common spectators were so well apprised, that for twen¬ 
ty years successively, on that day, we scarcely ever failed of 
a crowded audience; for which occasion we particularly 
reserved our best plays, acted in the best manner we could 
give them. 

• Among our many necessary refonnations, what not a lit¬ 
tle preserved to us the regard of our auditors, was the decency 
of our clear stage; from whence we had now, for many 
years, shut out those idle gentlemen who seemed more de¬ 
lighted to be pretty objects tlicraselves, than capable of any 
pleasure from the play; who took their daily stands, where 
they might best elbow the actor, and come in for their share 
of the auditor’s attention. In many a laboured scene of the 
warmest humour, and of the most affecting passion, have 1 
seen the best actors disconcerted, while these buzzing mos¬ 
quitoes have been fluttering round their eyes and ears. 
How was it possible an actor, so embarrassed, should keep 
his impatience from entering into that difl'erent temper 
which his personated character might require him to be 
master of ?* 

* In the early part of the eighteenth century, the disorders cre¬ 
ated by this interruption were carried to such excess, that soldiers 

were stationed on the stage to prevent it.( J) 

(1). “ 'I’HttUTi’’ No. lit. 
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J'uture actors may perhaps wish 1 would set* this griev¬ 
ance in a stronger light; to say the truth, where audit¬ 
ors arc ill-bred, it cannot well be expected that actors should 
be polite. Let me, therefore, show how &r an artist, in any. 
science, is apt to be hurt by any sort of inattention to his 
performance. 

-While the famous Corelli, at Rome, was playing some 
musical composition of his own, to a select company in the 
private apartment of his patron-cardinal, he observed, in 
the height of his liarmony, his eminence was engaguig in a 
detached conversation; upon which he suddenly stopped 
short, and gently laid down his instrument: the cardinal, 
surprised at the unexpected cessation, asked him if a string 
was broken ; to which Corelli, in an honest conscience of 
what was due to his music, replied, No, sir, 1 was only 
afraid 1 interrupted business.” His eminence, who knew 
that a genius could never show itself to advantage where it 
had not its proper regards, took this reproof in good part, 
and broke off his conversation, to hear the whole concerto 
played over again. 

Another story will let us sec what effect a mistaken of¬ 
fence of this kind had upon the French theatre; which was 
told me by a gentleman of the long robe, then at Paris, and 
who was himself the innocent author of it. At the tragedy 
of “ Zaire,” while the celebrated Mademoiselle Gaussin* 
was delivering a soliloquy, this gentleman was seized with a 
sudden fit of coughing, which gave the actress some sur¬ 
prise and interruption; and his fit increasing, she was forced 

* Marie Magdeleine Gaussin made her d6but upon the Parisian 
boards, as/ume in Britannicus,” on the 2Sth of April, 1731. 
She was long held in the highest estimation for her pathetic pow- 
era, till, having married a dancer named Taolaigo in 1758, she soon 
afterwards withdrew from theatrical life. 

I I 4 
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to stand silent so long, that it drew the eyes of the uneasy 
audience upon him; when a French gentleman, leaning 
forward to him, asked him if this actress had given him any 
particular offence, that he took so public an occasion to re¬ 
sent it? The English gentleman, in the utmost surprise, as¬ 
sured him, so far from it, that he was a particular admirer 
of her performance ; that his malady was his real misfor¬ 
tune, and if he apprehended any return of it, he would rath¬ 
er quit his scat than disoblige either the actress or the au¬ 
dience. 

This public decency in their theatre I have myself seen 
carried so far, that a gentleman in their second log^, or 
middle-gallery, being observed to sit forward himself, while 
a lady sate behind him, a loud number of voices called out 
to him from the pit, “ Place A la dame! Place A la dame!” 
When the person so offending, either not apprehending the 
meaning of the clamour, or possibly being some John Trott 
who feared no man alive, the noise was continued for sever¬ 
al minutes; nor were the actors, though ready on the 
stage, suffered to begin the play, till this unbred person was 
laughed out of his scat, and had placed the lady before him. 

Whether this politeno!>s, observed at plays, may be 
owing to their clime, their complexion, or their govern¬ 
ment, is of no great consequence; but, if it is to be acquir¬ 
ed, racthinks it is faty our acctanplished countrymen, who, 
every year, import so much of this nation’s gawdy garni¬ 
ture, should not, in this long course of our commerce with 
them, have brought over a little of their theatrical good- 
breeding, too. 

I have been the more copious upon this head, that it 

might be judged how much it stood us upon* to have got 

* 

* This mode of expression is now obsolete. It occurs very often 
ill our early dramatists. 
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rid of those improper spectators 1 have been s])caking of: 
fi>r whatever regard we might draw by keeping them at a 
distance from our stage, I had observed, while they were 
admitted behind our scenes, we but too often showed them 
the wrong side of our tapestry; and that many a tolerable 
actor was the less valued, when it was known what ordi¬ 
nary stuff he was made of. 

Among the many more disagreeable distresses that arc 
almost unavoidable in the government of a theatre, those 
we so often met with from the persecution of bad authors 
were what we could never entirely get rid of. But let us 
state both our cases, and then see where the justice of the 
complaint lies. ’Tis true, when an ingenious indigent had 
taken, perhaps, a whole summer’s pains, invitd Minerva^ 
to heap up a pile of poetry into the likeness of a play, and 
found, at last, the gay promise of his winter’s support was 
rejected and abortive, a man almost ought to be a poet 
himself to be justly sensible of his distress. Then, indeed, 
great allowances ought to be made for the severe reflections 
he might naturally throw upon those pragmatical actors 
who had no sense or tiistc of good writing. And yet if his 
relief was only to be had by his imposing a bad play upon 
a good set of actors, methinks the charity that first looks at 
home has as good an excuse for its coldness, as the unhappy 
object of it had a plea for his being relieved at their expense. 
But immediate want was not always .confessed their motive 
for writing; fame, honour, and Parnassian glory, had some¬ 
times taken a romantic turn in their heads; and then they 
gave themselves the air of talking to us in a higher strain; 
“ Gentlemen were not to be so treated; the stage was like to 
be finely governed, when actors pretended to be judges of 
authors,” &c. But, ‘‘ Dear gentlemen, if they were good 
actors, why not ? How should they have been able to act, 
or rise to any excellence, if you suppose them' not to feel 
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or understand what you oiTered them ? Wouid you have 
reduced them to the mere mimicry of parrots and mon¬ 
keys, that can rally prate, and play a great many pretty 
tricks, without reflection? Or, how are you sure your 
friend, the infidliblc judge, to whom you read your flue 
piece, might be sincere in the praises he gave it ? Or, in¬ 
deed, might not you have thought the best judge a bad one, 
if he had disliked it ? Consider, too, how possible it might 
be that a man of sense would not care to tell you a truth, he 
was sure you would not believe; and, if neither Dry den, 
Congreve, Steele, Addison, nor Farquhar, (if you please) 
ever made any complaint of their incapacity to judge, why 
is the world to believe the slights you have met with from 
them, are either undeserved or particular? Indeed, in¬ 
deed, I am not conscious that wc ever did you, or any 
of your fraternity, the least injustice.” Yet this was 
not all we had to struggle with; to supersede our right 
of rejecting the recommendation, or rather imposition of 
some great persons, whom it was not prudence to disoblige, 
they sometimes came in, with a high hand, to support their 
pretensions; and tlien, mule qui coute, acted it must be. 
So, when the short life of this wonderful nothing was over, 
the actors were perhaps abused in a pre&ce, for obstructing 
the success of it,* and the town publicly damned us ibr our 
private civility. 

1, cannot part with these fine gentlemen authors, without 
mentioning a ridiculous disgraccia that befel one of them, 
many years ago: this solemn bard, who, like Bai/s, only 
wrote for fame and reputation, on the second day’s public 
triumph of his muse, marching in a stately full-bottomed 

• 

Such was the case in Dennis’s “ Comic Gallant,” where one 
of the actors, whom 1 believe to be Bullock, is most severely 
handled. 
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|K5riw1g into the lobby of the house, with a lady of condi¬ 
tion in his hand, when raising his voice to the Sir Fopling 
sound, that became the mouth of a man of quality, and 
calling out—“ Hey, box-keeper! where is my Lady Such- 
a-one’s servant I” was unfortunately answered, by honest 
John Trott, which then happened to be the box-keeper’s 
real name, ** Sir, we have dismissed; there was not com¬ 
pany enough to pay candles.” In which mortal astonish¬ 
ment, it may be sufficient to leave him. And yet had the 
actors refused this play, what resentment might have been 
thought too severe for them ? 

Thus was our administration often censured for acci¬ 
dents, which were not in our power to prevent; a possible 
case in the wisest governments. If, therefore, some plays 
have been preferred to the stage that were never fit to have 
been seen there, let this be our best excuse for it. And 
yet, if the merit of our rejecting the many bad plays that 
pressed hard upon us, were weighed against the few that 
were thus imposed upon us, our conduct, in general, might 
have more amendments of the stage to boast of, than 
errors to answer for. But it is now time to drop the 
curtain. 

During our four last years, there happened so very little 
unlike what has been said before, that 1 shall conclude with 
barely mentioning those unavoidable accidents that drew 
on our dissolution. The first, that for some years had led 
the way to greater, was the continued ill state of health 
that rendered Booth* incapable of appearing on the stage. 

* Barton Booth was descended from an antient and honourable 
family, long settled in the county palatine of Lancaster, and allied 
to the Earls of Warrington, upon whose barony of Delamere the 
subject of this article had a contingent claim. He was the third and 
youngest son of John Booth, Esq., a gentleman who having 
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The next was the death of Mrs. Oldfield,* which ]iap|)ciicd 
on the 23d of October, 1730. About the same time, Uk>, 

impaired his estate by mismanagement^ left the country to live in 
Westminster} where he hoped, by interest and application, to have 
his children provided for. Barton, who was born in 1681, and had 
just attained his third year at the time of this journey, was sent to 
Westminster-^chool in 1690, at that lime governed by the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Busby, under whom the rudiments of his education were 
received. Booth soon evinced a strong tendency to learning in 
general, and before his twelfth year was completed, gained the no¬ 
tice of even Busby himself, by the extent and precocity of his 
attainments. With Horace, for whom he felt a strong predilec¬ 
tion, he was remarkably familiar, and delighted much in the study 
and recitation of passages from the other Latin poets; which, 
by constant application he succeeded in imprinting upon his 
memory. Siiakspearc and Milton were also among the bards 
from whose pages he declaimed, and such was the melody of his 
voice, and the elegance of his manner, that these little exercises of 
inherent genius became the admiration of the whole school. 

In consequence of this superior talent, when, according to 
annual custom, a Latin play was to be performed, young Booth 
was selected for the capital part, which happened to be Pam- 
philius^ in the “ Andria,” and so powerful was tlie impression 
which his efforts created, that Dr. Busby, who held theatrical 
accomplishments in high esteem, adopted the general opinion, and 
honoured his pupil with unbounded applause. The success of this 
effort, as Booth freely confessed, filled him w'ith ambition to become 
an actor, and though bis father intended him for the pulpit, 
he was sedulously bent upon the means of accomplishing this 
desire. At the age of seventeen, and as the time arrived for 
his removal to the university, he determined to run any risk, 
rather than embrace a line of life so opposite to the inclinations of 
his genius, and the impulse of his temper; he therefore applied to 
Mr. Betterton for an appearance at his theatre, but this applica- 
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Mrs. Porter, then in her highest reputation for tragedy, 
was lost to us, by the misfortune of a dislocated limb, from 

tion was declined, from a fear of offending the noble family to 
which he was allied. Booth, upon this refusal, becoming ae* 
quainted with Ashbury, the Dublin manager, who was then 
probably in London, looking out for recruits, abandoned the 
prospect which lay before him, and went over to Ireland, a need}" 
and friendless adventurer, in June, 1698. 

Ambition, whatever shape it assumes, has in general some re¬ 
deeming feature, though, in its noblest form, but a wild heaping 
up of many faculties for the consummation of a single object. Its 
results are like the huge Egyptian pyramids, whose materials, 
if wisely dispensed, would have edified much grander monuments 
of the wealth and power by which they were raised. Such is 
ambition in its fairest aspect; but when it goads us into enter¬ 
prises of a mean or derogatory sort, it becomes an apostasy from 
sense and virtue, and merits the scorn of all who can trace its 
abject use, or resist its successful splendour. We have seen a 
being like Booth, gifted with rare endowments, improved by 
liberal education, and possessed of great influence, forsaking the 
path that conducted to honour, and devoting his line qualities to 
the illustration of an art that none but the lowest creatures of 
his kind could encourage and reward; what then is the human 
mind thus abated in its warmth, and divested of its lustre ? It is 

a god kissing carrion an orb that has rolled from its native 
circuit, swings blind and blackening in the moonless air,” and 
ceases to claim the reverence it so long commanded. 

Booth made his first appearance on the Dublin stage os Oroo~ 
noko^ a part in which he came off with every testimonial of 
approbation. An odd accident attended this performance. It being 
very warm weather, as he waited to go on in the last scene of the 
play, he inadvertently wiped his face, so that on entering, to use 
his own words, he had the appearance of a chimney-sweeper. Mr. 
Ashbury, who had given Booth some valuable instruction in this 
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the overturning of a chaise. And our last stroke was 
the death of Wilks, in September,* the year following, 1731. 

arduous character, was so pleased by the success which attended it, 
that he made him a present of five guineas, and opportune indeed 
was this donation, for Booth’s ^finances, at the time, were reduced 
to less than his last shilling. Here he continued two years, in the 
course of which he reconciled himself to his friends, and rose 
to considerable eminence; but growing dissatisfied with his 
situation, he returned to England, and played in a country com¬ 
pany. Fired by the praise of several English gentlemen who 
had seen him act in Ireland, his chief object was to make a trial of 
his talents upon the London boards, and as soon therefore, there is 
reason to suppose, as circumstances would permit, he endeavoured 
to realise this intention. By the assistance of old Boinan, and as 
a further step towards his success, under the auspices of Lord 
Fitzharding, he was introduced to Betterton, who, with great 
kindness took him under his care, and augured sanguinely of 
those powers which Bootlt was soon enabled to unfold. He made 
his first appearance, about Christmas, 1700,(1) as Maximus, in 
“ Valentinian,” and though associated in this play with Betterton, 
Verbruggen, and Mrs. Barry, the great theatrical luminaries of 
the age, his merit was conspicuous, and his success decisive. 
Booth’s school-fellow, Rowe, soon after this produced his tragedy 
of the “ Anfbitious Step-mother,” in which the part oi Artaban 
tended to establish the reputation lie liad already acquired. 

While Booth was gradually advancing to the pinnacle of 
favour, the stage experienced a variety of those changes, to which, 
white governed by individual caprice, it will always be subjected. 
There is no situation so arduous, in the whole circle of public 
amusements, as the dictatorship of our metropolitan drama; and 

(1) Certainly before 1701, to which the ** Biographia Dramatica” allots 
it, because Rowe’s “ Amhitioos Step-mother,” in which Booth played Arta- 
ban, was published, according to this veiy book, in 1700. 
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Notwithstanding such irreparable losses whether, when 
these favourite actors were no more to be had, their sue- 

yet when we look to the manner in which this seat has been 
generally filled, it would seem to be one of the easiest upon which 
imbecility has ever reposed. These convulsions at length divided 
Booth from his venerable preceptor, and when the chief actors 
at Drury-Iane theatre, exhausted by the tyranny of Rich, sought 
an asylum elsewhere, Booth, for which Cibber reproaches him, 
continued firm to his early master, till a last stroke of severity put 
an end to the dominion he had so long abused. UnworUiy 
rnotivjcs have been imputed to Booth for the manner in which 
he acted, and Cibber, who asperses with impunity, has been 
among the ibremost in fixing tliis imputation. When, however, 
it is remembered that Wilks, who became assuming and intracta¬ 
ble (2) whenever his authority was disputed, had worried Booth 
for nine years, by putting Mills before him (3) in every character 
to which, from coascious superiority, he was intitled, his eagerness 
to shake off the yoke that Wilks had imposed upon him, will 
justify a more exceptionable step than that of adhering to the 
patentee in the midst of his accumulated distresses. The actors 
by whom Dogget, Wilks, and Cibber were followed, fled, like the 
vermin from Prosperous boat, upon instinct, without any view 
to justify their support, or any motive to vindicate their desertion v 
They were blown away like down from the thistle, which ig 
scattered by the first blast that assails it; and in heaping obloquy 

upon the conduct of Booth, they hoped to lessen the altitude 

• 

of their own dishonour. Booth most probably saw and acknow¬ 
ledged the tyranny of which his associates complained; but he also 
felt the usurpations of Wilks, by whose harsh and arrogant 
measures no member of the company but himself was even par- 

(2) See Cibber's own admission of this truth, on p. 407. 

(3) It is admitted, at p. 466, that Mills had no pretensions to cope with 
Booth as an actor. 
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t’CSJ5ors might not be iK'ltcr Imrnc with than they could 
jmssibly have hoped while the former were in being; or 

tially injured, Ilis alliance with the patentee was therefore more 
an act of necessity than choice, and one fur which the rude spirit 
of Wilks is alone responsible. 

Booth continued to hold iiis liigh rank in Drury-lane theatre 
after the possession of it was obtained by Collier, and the con¬ 
federated actors. When tlie “ Roscius Anglicanus” was printed 
in 1708, Downs, who certainly took most of his tones from public 
opinion, particularised Booth as a “ complete tragedian,” though 
Wilks, Mills, and Cibber still excluded him from many opportu¬ 
nities of displaying his merit, by engrossing those parts in which he 
had a right to np|iear. Pliilips''s vile copy of Racincf ycleped the 

Distressed Mother,” supplied Booth with a signal occasion to 
manifest his superiority, though the part of Pyrrhus^ in which 
his triumph was achieved, is one that even secondary actors have 
since despised. Such was the awful majesty of his deportment, 
that his entrance, his walking up to the throne, his salutation of 
the ambassador, his descent from the throne, and his departure 
from the stage, though circumstances of a very common sort, in 
theatrical performances, were yet executed with inconceivable 
grandeur, and welcomed by tumultuous applause. 

Accident sometimes does more for individuals than all the force 
of merit, and all the prudence of design. The stage is so peculi¬ 
arly exposed to this glorious uncertainty, that many actors, like 
Malvoliot have greatness thrust upon them,” not only without 
the slightest desert, but even the remotest expectation. Such was 
the fate of Booth, who found himself suddenly exalted to a height 
he had long been qualified to attain, by causes over which no visi¬ 
ble agency could exercise its controul. In the year 1712, Mr. 
Addison produced his play of Cato,” a frigid and declamatory 
work, exhibiting some popular notions of government, and embel¬ 
lished with a few patches of poetry, $lo heated was the public 
mind at this juncture by political incendiaries, that Cato” fired 
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that the gencj'ality of spcctator«, from their want of ta&te, 
were easier to be pleased than the few that knew better ; 

the train of controversy at both ends^ and was eagerly caught at, 
alike by whigs and tories, as a test of their constitutional opinions. 
Booth was luckily the prime bearer of this mighty brand, which 
“ lighted him the way” to thickened honours and redoubled emolu¬ 
ment, He received a handsome present from the tory supporters 
of “ Cato,” with a suitable message, for the zeal his performance 
had displayed; and the managers evinced their sense of his super- 
lulivo merit, by making him a similar donation. But, though 
Glamis and Cawdor” had been gained, the greatest was be¬ 
hind.” Lord Bolingbroke, between whom and Booth there reigned 
the most familiar intercourse, procured a special order from Queen 
Ann for his admission into the management with which Wilks, 
Hogget, and Cibber were invested. “ If you’d dive into a man's 
heart,” says Vanbrugh, you must enter into his pleasuresand 
this maxim will perhaps account for the close intimacy which sub¬ 
sisted between the peer and the player. Our apologist, who is 
always ingenious in the fabrication of a bad argument, presumes ' 
that Booth was merely brought forward to show that the stage 
possessed no property 6ut what the crown, at its pleasure, might 
dispose of; and if the license under which Cibber and his compan¬ 
ions managed was only granted during pleasure, what, in equity, 
was to hinder the crown from disposing of such property as the 
license might be termed ? Cibber admits (4) that the only title of 
his colleagues and himself to the pre-eminence they enjoyed, was 
the superiority of their professional merit, and he owns on a sub¬ 
sequent page(5) that Booth had also a manifest merit,” at the 
time his elevation to their level was imperiously recommended. 
Now, why the very cause which qualified Wilks, Dogget, and 

(4) Sec p. 387. 

(5) Seepft40i). 


K 
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or that, at worst, our actors were still profiTablc to any 
other company of the several, then subsisting; or, to 

Cibber, should not qualify Booth, it is difficult to understand. 
They had “ no visible competitors on the stage,” in 1709, when 
this license was granted, but when, in 1712, the name of Booth 
became as glorious as their own, what was to tie up the hands of 
their royal mistress from receiving him into that favour which his 
future associates had duly experienced ? It is Cibber, and not the 
crown, that would make a property of the license; he is for consid¬ 
ering it as an inalienable posse.s8ion in his own case, though nut so 
in the case of Rich; white the crown, looking only to principle, 
and not to persons, divides its benevolence with Booth, upon the 
very grounds that had directed its patronage to Wilks, Dogget, 
and Cibber. 

Mr. Booth, in 1704, married Miss Barkfaam, the daughter of a 
Norfolk baronet, who died without issue about six years after 
their union. Atber death he engaged in an amour with Susanna 
Mountfort, the only child of Mrs. Verbruggen, by her first hus¬ 
band, who deposited property amounting to three thousand two 
hundred pounds, (6) in bis hands, which, at the dissolution of 

9 

(6) Tbe'' Biographia Dramatica/’ by medium of Mr. Jones, says ** eight 
thousand pounds,” vhicii It also assures us, most sagaciously, was a “ con¬ 
siderable'* sum*' Now as the fact depends upon u deed of release signed by 
Susanna Mountfort, in June, 1718, 1 will print a passage from it, to show 
the accuracy of my statement: 

Whereas Z Susanna Mountfort, of the parish of St. Giles', in the county 
of Middlesex, single woman, did some time past deposit in the hands of 
Barton Booth, of St. Giles-in-the-fields, in the said county of Middlesex, 
gent., sereral exchequer and bank' bills, amounting in value to the sum of 
three thousand and two hunted pounds; now know fill men by these presents 
that he, the said Barton Booth, hath this day delivered unto me, the siLid 
Susanna Mountfort, all and every of the same exchequer and bank hills, so by 
me formerly deposited with him, the said Barton Booth, as aforesaid, and 
that the same now are of the full value of three thousand and two hundred 
pounds^*^ 
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whatever cause it might be imputed, our audiences were 
iUr less atrated than our apprehensions had suggested. So 

their intimacy, in June 1718, was most honourably restored. 
Booth’s conduct in the course of this alTair was cruelly traduced; 
he had not only injured Mr.s. Mountfort, it was said, in her 
feelings, but her fortune, though a formal release, under her own 
hand, exculpated him from so odious a charge. At the time this 
attachment commenced. Booth wanted money to purchase the 

stock” of his new associate-managers, upon whidi, as Cibber 
leads ds to conclude, they had set “ a good round value; (7) and 
hencCj perhaps, the cause of Booth’s accepting the deposit with 
which-he was intrusted. 

Tn'the year 1719, Mr. Booth, who seems to have been a liber¬ 
tine and a sensualist, gave his hand to Miss Santlow, a strumpet of 
condition, who had just stepped from the rank sweat of an 
enseamed bed,” where two successive, and perhaps rival, possess¬ 
ors, had revelled in her charms. Booth it is said, was warned 
against-the infamy of thii^ connection, but faced it out, if Dennis’s 
assertion (8) be true and applicable, by protesting that he liked 
his bride the better for her want .of virtue. It is impossible to 
argue upon taste so depraved, or falsehood so audacious; but 
Booth must submit to at least a choice of evils, and be treated 
as either a dolt, upon whom the first charm of womcm had been 
wasted, or a knave who concealed . his dislike of immodesty 
beneath an affectation of indifference. Miss Santlow was wealthy, 
and in her wealth perhaps consisted tho whole secret of Booth’s 
abominable declaration. 

This excellent actor continued to perform his theatrieai duties, 
without intermission, till the year 1727, when, early in the acting./ 
season^ he was seized with a fever, which lasted six-and-forty dSys, 


(7) See |>ag;e'40(i. ' - . - : 

(B) In his first letter on the “ Character and Conduct of Sir Jolta Edgar.” 
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that, though it bt'gan to grow late in life with me, having 
still health anti strength enough to have been as useful on 

and though bis iiealth was partially restored by the skill and care 
of his medical advisers, yet he never enjoyed it sufficiently for 
accustomed exertion, lie returned to the stage, in his favourite 
part of Pyrrhus, about the middle of the season, (M) and though 
reduced in flesh, seemed to have lost none of that spirit and 
vigour by which his performances were distinguished. The house 
was crowded, and the applause universal. 

Soon after the accession of George the Second, “ King Henry 
the Eighth” was revived, with a pompous scene of Anna Bulleifs 
coronation, and in this play Mr. Booth performed Kitiff Henry 
more than twenty successive times. From fatigue, he fell into 
a relapse of his disorder, which came back with such violence, 
that he was compelled to relinquish the character of Julio, in 
Theobald’s “ Double Falsehood,” which devolved in consequence 
upon Williams, who sustained it till the sixth evening, when 
Booth, at Theobald’s solicitation, and with a fatal neglect of his 
illness, took it upon himself for seven nights, after which he finally 
withdrew from the audience he had so long, so often, and so 
largely delighted. (10) 

The fever with which Booth was afflicted turned at last to 


(9) Tiie Biograpliia Dramatica,” tliat happy melange, at least in Mr. 

\ 

JoDes's hancisy of simple ignorance and wilful mistake, says " Booth never 
appeared again upon the stage,-:—excepting ^ the 

* Double Falsehood,” brought on the theatre by Mr. TJicolmld, in 1*721), and 

.. < 

asserted, but unjustly, to be written by Shakspeare/* 

(iOJ lliis happened in 1728, when Theobald’s mystified play was publish¬ 
ed. '^But no,” says the ** Biograpliia Dramatica;” it was in ** 1729,” and 
to prove its veracity, in two other places piinteth as follows: 

The Double FaUehoodi or, The DUtrest Lovers* Flay, 8vo. 1728* VoL 1, 
pari 2i p» 706. 

The Double Falsehood ; or. The DUtrest Lovers* Flay, by Lewis Theobald. 
Acted at Drury-lane. 8vo. 1728. Vol, 2 ; p* 173. 
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the Ktitgc as over, 1 was under no vi.sible necessity of (|uit(- 
ing it. But so it happened that our surviving frateniity, 

an inveterate jaundice, and by the advice of his physicians, he 
went to Bath for the benefit of the waters. He staid there neariy 
three months, but without eilect, and then retiirned to London, 
from which, fancying that sea-sickness might assist his cure, he 
embarked, with Mrs. Booth, on a trip to Ostend. After travelling 
through Flanders to Antwerp, with a design, of proceeding into 
Holland, to consult Dr. Boerhaavc, who had been mode acquainted 
with his case, he was compelled to return, his fever raging with 
such force that he was driven, almost every other day, to keep his 
bed. Strong hopes, during the year 1731, were entertained 
of his recovery; and such, indeed, was his convalescence about the 
period spoken of, that he took a house at Hampstead, and received 
the visits of his anxious friends. Their expectations, however, 
were defeated by the virulence of his complaint, which, after 
many fluctuations of acute pain and bitter disappointment, brought 
him to the grave on Tuesday, May the 10th, 1733. He was 
buried at Cowley, near Uxbridge. 

The reputation of Mr. Booth is more firm than splendid, for 
though certainly one of the greatest actors with which our histri¬ 
onic annals arc enriched, he has not been made the subject of 
consideration or reference, so often as his talents arc intitled 
to require. Some of his admirers have imputed this fact to 
the very moderate praise bestowed upon him by Cibber, and 
others deduce it from the satire of Pope, who has noticed him with 
all the .severity of contempt, in his imitations of Horace. His 
countenance of pantomime (11) has also immortalised him in the 

(11) “I remember,” says Tlicophilus Cibber, “being with Mr. Booth at. 
a coflee-housc, when a number of gentlemen politely addressed biiu, and ga^ 
him tlicir thanks for the extraordinary pleasure they had 'received the night 
before from his excellent acting in the part of Varancs. fhoy were unani¬ 
mous in their almost raptiued praises, and as jointly, but gcntccly blamed 
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. liaviqg got sotiK' cliimcrical, and, ns I thought, unjust no¬ 
tions into thoir heads, which, though I knew they were 

Duuciadbut these attacks, though collateral aids, were not the 
^ causes of that depression which Booth’s memory has experienced. 
It should rather be attributed to the want of being frequently seen 
in parts of importance, which,'till plactil upon equal lornis with 
the turhulont and haughty Wilks, who so partially favoured his 
friend Mills, lie could never pretend to. Even when admitted to 
the management, the sway of this im[>crious coadjutor was not 
always to be resisted; and Booth, whose natural indolence unfitted 

hiiu, for having tucked to so fiue a play that senseless stuff, as they were 
pleased U> call it, of * Perseus and .\ndramedn,' &c.; adding, they were much 
beneath the dignity of the theatre. Mr. Booth frankly answered, Uiut lie 
thought a thin audience was a ninch greater indignity to the stage than any 
they mentioned, and a full one most likely to kee]) up the spirit of the actor, 
and consequently heighten the represoutatiun. Hohcgg<*l them to consider 
there were many more spechitors than men of taste and judgment; and if, 
hy the artifice of u pantomime, they could entice u greater number to partake 
of the uiile (iuici of a good play than could ho drawn without it, he could not 
sec any great harm in it ■ that ns they were performed after the play, they 
were no interruption to it, and gave the people of fashion an opportunity, if 
they left the house before the farce began, of getting to their cunches with 
more ease than if the whole aiidicncc poured out together. For Ids own part, 
he confessed, he considered profit as well as fame ; and as to their plays, even 
they reaped some advantage from the puntoininies, by adding to the accounts^ 
which enabled the managers to be more expensive in habits, and other deco¬ 
rations of the theatre in general, and to give better encouragement to their 
performers. He desired them to recollect what sums yreve expended in operas, 
how much it was the fashion to subicribc to them, how high were their pri- 
. ces,* and what a train of nobility and gentry were drawn to them, to liic no 
ifiiuiU prejudice of the playhou.se, ns appeared by the melancholy testimony 
of their receipts, till hy those auxiliary pantomimes, they not only found their 
pit mid galleries were fuller, but that their boxes made a nobler appearance ; 
and, as Mr. Aaron Flill has justly observed, he could not think it the business 
of the directors to be wise to empty boxes.”—Life of Booth,” p. 68. 


* The same as al piesent. 
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withput much difficulty to be surmounted, 1 chose not, at 
my time of day, to enter into new contentions; and, as I 

him for intrigue or contention, still permitted Wilks to exercise a 
part of his injurious authority. From tho year 1709, when Mr. 
Rowe published his edition of Shakspeare, tho appearance of that 
author’s plays became more frequent; and Booth, soon after the 
deatli of Betterton, profiting by his newly-acquired power, under* 
took the representation of a few principal parts, and was much 
admired in them. 

It is a singular tilin '- that Garrick, with all the resources of his 
tragic art, could nev( • ux’iibit sufficient merit in any branch 
of passion of which Ol/u'l/o is composed^ to retain possession of 
that niig-hty character. Even Barry, a mere automaton, excelled 
him most immeasurably in this noble part, and Booth, if the 
record of his 6u.^ccss can be relied on, eclipsed them both, by the 
fervour of his love, the anguish of his jealousy, and the vehemence 
of his despair. His dignity and force in the gallant Antony were 
so great, that wlion Dryden's lieavy play was revived in the year 
i7l9, he brought six successive audiences to it, without the help 
of p&vAomime or farce; which, at that time, was esteemed an 
extraordinary attraction. Hotspur he is said to have rendered one 
of the most perfect exhibitions ever witnessed;(12) bis excellence 

(12J Booth's says Davies, was, in the opinion of the critics, 

wito saw him in the character, one of the most itcrfect exhibitions on the stage, 
tlis strung, yet harmouiouB pipe, reached the highest note of exclamatory rage, 
without hurting tlie music of its tone. His gesture was ever in unison with his 
iitturance, and his eye constantly combining with both to give a correspondent 
force to the passion. His tread in this part was quick, yet significant, accom¬ 
panied with princely grandeur. When Giffard, late manager of tlie theatre in 
Goodiuan’s-iitilds, an actor much favoured by Wilks, on account of payii^him 
that most pleasing of all flattery, an imitation of his manner of acting, was 
through the interest of his great exemplar, favoured with a benefit, and per* 
iiiitted to act that night the Prince of Booth, who entertained so great 
a contempt for ^VUks in tragedy, and, of consequence, still more dcsinaed his 
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found an inclination in some of them to purclmsc the whole 
power of the patent into their awn handsj 1 did niy best, 

is also celebrated in a long line of diversified characters; and such 
was the facility of his genius, that he could descend to the most 
cordial touches of the humourous, (13) or mount to the liighest pin* 
naclo of the sublime. 


Uumblo imitator, declared, without any ceremony, that he would that night 
* let oif un Irish actor.* The theatre was extremely crowded, both In the front 
and on the stage.* 1 have heard Mr. Lacy, the late manager, Mr. Victor, and 
others, who were present, declare, that they never saw ho umniated a perform¬ 
ance, and attended with such loud and repeated plaudits from all parts of the 
theatre, as Bootli’s Hotspur, GifTard, who was just arrived from the Dublin 
theatre, honestly owned that he was stnick with astonishment, and joined in 
the general approbation."—“ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. i, p. 222. 

(13) ** Booth," says Davies, succeeded Betterton inrAe A, 
To support the dignity of the prince, and yet retain that vein of humour which 
pervades this character, requires great caution, and without particular attention, 
Harry wi|l be manufactured into a royal bully or ridiculous buffoon. Booth 

was particularly happy in preserving the true spirit of the part through the 

\ 

whole play. Mr. Macklin, who had the good fortune to see him several times 
in Harry f has declared that he shone in the character with particular lustre." 
—Dramutic Miseelianiesvol. i, p. 355. 

• 

* It wasacufitom la the I^nclon TheatrcB, til) about the middle of the last century, at par¬ 
ticular benrfits, to erectan amphitheatre across the stage, from one front wing to the other? 
with rows Qsf beaches, more or leas In number, as occasion required, which not only destroyed 
the effect, but greatly inconiniodod the business of the performance. In some instuiires 
the scats of these teinponiry ediffees rose one above the other, hlgticr than the Arecs, and 
hats and bonnets were beheld fastened to the clouds. A single entrance was left upon eacli 
side next the stage*door, which was often clioked up with bystanders, and tlie feats of Dos- 
worth-field, amidst drams, trumpets, l«ttle-axes, und spears, were enacted between two aii- 
dleiiccB, where Rivihard spoke his lost soliloquy, and iiis dying lines, upoD u carpet no bigger 
than a tuble-cioth. 

These lucouvcniencicfl never fhiled to give disgust to those who cume witli im Intention to 
be umnsed, and could yield pleasure to none but the actor, fhr whose benefit tlicy were tolci^ 
ated, und those particular friends, who assembled solely to serve him. Bickerings frfN|iient- 
ly arose at the oomoienccmentof the play, between the audiences before and be.hind the 
eurtuiii; thence, upon other less attractive prrfurinances, arose a practice of iuscrtiu lu 
the bottom of the advertisements aud play-bills: 

N. 0. nere wUf be no breifdtny on the stage- 
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while 1 staid with them, to make it; worth their while to 
come up to my price; and then patiently sold out my share 

The tribute paid by Mr. Hill to the talents of tliis actor, is wwr- 
thy of his reputation as a candid and discerning critic; it was 
addressed, for publication, to one of Booth’s biographers, and 
forms an eligible supplement to this vindication of hLs fame: 


' To Mr. Victor. 

Sir, 

I will comply with your dcurc In as brief a manner as 1 am able, 
aud send you my sentiments concerning what was chiefly remarkable in Mr. 
Booth, as an actor. 

Two udrantages distinguished him in the strongest light from the rest of 
his fraternity: he 'had learning to understand perfectly whatever it was his 
part to speak, and judgment to know how far it agreed or disagreed with his 
character. Hence arose a peculiar grace, which was visible to every spec¬ 
tator ; though few were at the pains of examining into the cause of Uieir pleas¬ 
ure. He could soften and slide over, with a kind of elegant negligence, the 
improprieties in a part he acted; while, on the contrary, he would dwell with 
cnefgy upon the beauties, as if he exerted a latent spirit which had been kept 
back for such an occasion, that he might alarm, awaken, and transport in 
those places only, where the dignity of his own good sense could be supported 
by that of his author. 

A little reflection upon this remarkable quality, will help us to account for 
that ip^uifest languor which has sometimes been observed in his action, and 
which was generally, though I think falsely, imputed to the nntusal indolence 
of his temper. 

For the same reason, though xn the customary rounds of liis business' he 
would condescend to some parts in comedy, he seldom appeared in any of 
them with much advantage to his character. The passions which he found 
in comedy were not strong enough to excite his firt; and what seemed want 
of (pi^iiication, was only absence of impression. 

He had a talent of discovering the passions, where they lay hid in some 
celebrated parts, by the injudicious practice of other actors; when he had 
discovered, he soon grew able to express them; and bis secret for attaining 
this great lesson of tlie tlieatrc, was an adaption of his look to his voice ; by 
which artful Imitation of nature, the variation in the soimd of his words gave 
propriety to every change in his cou&tenuUcc. So that it was Mr. Booth's 
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to the best bidder, wishing the erew 1 had left in the ve^l 
a good v(^age. 


pecidiftT felici^ to be heard and ecen the »ame> whether as the pleased, the 
grieved, the piling, the reproachful, or the angry. One would almost be 
tempted to borrow the lud of a very bold hgure, and, to express this excel¬ 
lence the more sigmiicantly, beg permission to affirm, that the blind 
might have seen him in his voice, and the deaf have heard him in his 
visage. ' 

HIb gesture, or, as it is commonly called, hb action, was but tlic result 
and necessary consequence of his dominion over hb voice and countenana*: 
for having, by concurrence of two such causes, impressed his imagination 
witli the stamp and splilt of n passion, hb nerves obeyed the impulse by a 
kind of natunil dependency, and relaxed or braced successively into all that 
fine expressiveneas with which he painted what he spoke, without restraint or 
affectation. 


I can scarce forbear to be fuller on so inviting a subject; but 1 consider the 

j 

size of the treatise you are about to publbb, and shall add nothing but the 
. good wishes with which 1 am, 

Sir, 

f 

Your most obedient, humble serrant, 

July 8, 1733. A. Haft 


A inonument has been raised to the memory of Booth, in West* 
minster-abbey, by tlic pride, or wlial Davies calls the “ piety,” of 
his wife, who sulTered forty years .to elapse before she gave this 
proof of dhijiigal vcncratioD. A better monument tlian marble is 
found in the following anecdote. 

Booth was valued and beloved by 6)^ players as a coqnpanlon, 
who mixed in their society, and promoted their interests. ^ When 
Harper remonstrated with him that Shepherd’s income was larger 
‘4ifan his by twenty shillings a-week, though he presumed that his 
own diligence and utilUy were equal;,Booth said in reply, assent¬ 
ing ta the truth of what lie had affirmed, Suppose now. Harper, 

' we should put you on a level, by rediicing his salary to yours?”— 
“ By no means, sir,V said the other, 1 would not injure Mr. 
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What commotions the stage fcll into the year follow ing ^ 
or from what provocations the greatest part of the actors 


Shepherd for the world; I only want, by your favour, sir, honestly 
to serve myself.” The manager said no more, but Huper’s 
allowance was instantly raised. 

* Ann Oldfield was born in the year 1683, and would have 
possessed a tolerable fortune, had nut her father, a captain in the 
army, expended it at a very early period. In consequence of 
this deprivation, she went to reside with her aunt, who kept tlie 
Mitre tavern, in St. James’s-market, where Farqiihar, the dramat¬ 
ist, one day heard her reading a few passages from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Scornful Lady,” in which she manifested such spirit, 
case, and humour, that being struck by her evident advantages for 
the stage, he framed an. excuse to enter the room, a little parlour 
behind the bar, in which Miss Nancy was sitting. If tiie mere in¬ 
dications of genius had thus exercised such power upon this young 
and gallant Hibernian, we may easily guess at their force when 
coupled with the personal beauty which Mrs. Oldfield at this June- 
ture displayed. Captain Farquhar, there is ample reason to sup¬ 
pose, fell a victim to her charms, and it was, perhaps, from a desire 
of possessing what the theatre would give him means to attempt, 
that he urged this lovely woman to try her talents in the path he 
not only felt bound to suggest, but had.sufficient influence to open.' 
He pressed Mrs. Oldfield to resume the task his presence had sus-' 
pended : but though s))e merrily said, soon afterwards, ** I longed 

to be at it, and only wanted a little decent intreaty,” it was not 

« 

without much trouble on Farquhar’s part that she was persuaded 
to comply. 

Vanbrugh, who frequented the house, and was known to Mrs. 
01dfield*8 mother, received a communication from that lady of the 
very great warmth with which his friend Farquliar had extolled her 
daughter’s abilities. Vanbrugh, who seems to have been a zealous 
and sincere friend to all by whom his assistance was courted, im- 
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revolted, and set up for themselves in the little house in 
the Haymarket, lies not within the promise of my title-page 

I. 

mediately addressed himself to our heroine, and having ascer¬ 
tained that her fancy tended to parts of a sprightly nature, he 
recommended her to Rich, the manager of Drury-Ianc, by whom 
she was immediately engaged, at a salary of fifteen shillings per 
week. Her qualifications soon rendered her conspicuous among 
the yonng actresses of that time, and a man of rank being pleased 
to express himself in her favour, Mr. Rich increased her weekly 
terms to the sum of twenty shillings. 

The rise of Mrs. Oldfield was gradual but secure, and soon after 
the death of Mrs. Verbruggen she succeeded to the line of comic 
parts so happily held by that popular actress. Her Lady Betty 
Modish, in 1706, before which she was litttic known, and barely 
suffered, discovered accomplishments the public were not apprised 
of, and rendered her one of the greatest favourites upon whom 
their sanction had ever been bestowed. She wras tall, genteel, and 
well shaped; her pleasing and expresave features were enlivened 
by large speaking eyes, which, in some particular comic situations, 
were kept Italf shut, especially when she intended to realise some 
brilliant idea; in sprightlines-s of air, and elegance of manner, she 
excelled all actresses; and was greatly superior in the strength, 
compass, and harmony of her voice. 

Though highly appreciated os a tragic performer,-Mrs. Oldfield, 
in the full round of glory, used to slight h^r best personations of 
that sort, and would often say, " I hate to have a i»ge dragging 
my trmn about. Why don’t they give Porter those ports ? She 
can put on a better tragedy face than I can.” The constant ap¬ 
plause by which she was followed in characters of this description, 
so far reconciled her to Melpomene, that the last new one in which 
she appeared was Thomson’s Sophonisha. Upon her action and 
deportment the author has expressed himself with great ardour in 
the following lines: 
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to relate: ov, as it might set some persons living in a light 
they possibly might not chuse to be seen in, I will rather 

Mrs, Oldfield, in the character of Sophonubuy has excelled what, even in 
the fondness of an author, I could eitlier wish or imagine. The grace, dig* 
ait}', and happy variety, of her action have been universally applauded, and 
are truly admirable. 

Thomson's praise, indeed, is not more liberal than just, for we 
learn, that in reply to some degrading expression of MaBsinism^ 
relating to Carthage, she uttered the following line,— 

Not otic base word of Carthage, for thy soul!— 

with such grandeur of port, a look so tremendous, and in a voice 
so powerful, that it is said site even astonished Wilks, her Mia- 
siniasa; it is certain the audience were struck, and expressed 
their feelings by the most uncommon applause. (() Testimony 
like this is sufficient to protect her claim to tragic excellence, 
eclipsed as it certainly is by the superiority of her comic repu¬ 
tation. 

Lady Townly has been universally adduced as her m jdus ultra 
in acting. Sho slided so gracefully into the foibles, and displayed 
so humourously the excesses, of a line woman too sensible of her 
charms, too confident in her strength, and led away by her pleas¬ 
ures, that no succeeding Lady Townly arrived at her many distin¬ 
guished excellencies in thb character. By being a welcome and 
constant visitor to families of distinction, Mrs. Oldfield acquired a 
graceful carriage in representing women of high rank, and ex¬ 
pressed their sentiments in a manner so easy, natural, and flowing, 
that they appeared to be of her own genuine utterance. Notwith¬ 
standing her amorous connexions (2) were publicly known, she. 

(1) “ Dramatic Miscellaniesvol. 3, p. 437. 

{2) It is supposed that sho was engaged in a tender intercourse twth Far- 
quhar, and was the “ Penelope” of his amatory correspondence. She lived 
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be thankful for the ihvoluntnry favour they have done me, 
thiui trouble the public with private complaints of fancied 
or real injuries. 

was'invited to the houses of women of fashion, os conspicuous for 
' unblemished character as elevated rank. Even the royal family 
did not disdain to see Mrs. Oldfield at their levees. George the 
Second and Queen Caroline, when Prince and Princess of Wales, 
often condescended to converse with her. One day the Princess- 
told Mr& Oldfield, she had heard that General Churchill and .she 
were married : “ So it is said, may it pleaso your royal highness,” 
replied Mrs. Oldfield, but we have not owned it yet.” 

In private, Mrs. Oldfield was generous, humane, witty, and well- 

bred., Though she disliked the man, and disapproved of his conduct, 

yet the misfortunes of Savage recommended him to her pity, and 

die often' relieve him by a handsome donation. Her influence 

with Walpole contributed to procure his' pardon when convicted, 

on false evidence, of murder, and adjudged to death, a fate which 

his most unnatural mother did her utmost to enforce. It is not 

true that she either allowed this poet an annuity, or admitted his 

convention, (3) but still the benefits die did confer upon him 

were quite numerous enough to w'arrant his celebration of her 

memory. The goodness of her heart, and the splendour of her 

Udents, were topics upon wliich Savage' might have ventured to 

*inBMt> without endangering bis piety or wounding his pride. Dr. 

Johnmn has sanctioned the sikpee of this author, (4) on the 

grounds of Mrs. Oldfield’s, condition; b^t that dogmatic man 

* 

• • I , * 

suamdrely witli Arthur Maawaring) one' of the most accomplished characters 
of liie age, and General Churchill; by each of whom she had n son. 

Thia fact is firmly denied in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets,** and with 
a pfinted referedee to Johnson’s admission of it. Vol. 5, p. 33. 

(4) Savage, however, was not silent; though he abstained from putting his 
name to the poem, he indisputably wrote upon Mrs. Oldfield’s death. It is 
prtscrv'ed in Chetwood’s ** History." 
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WDuI& have shown a truer taste for benev(dence, had he recom¬ 
mended the most ardent devotion to individuals of any stamp, whoi 
were actuated by so glorious a principle. 

Pope, who seems to have persecuted the name of player with a 
malignancy unworthy of his genius, has stigmatised the conversa¬ 
tion of Mrs. Oldfleld by the word “ OldjieldUmos^ which he 
printed in Greek characters; nor can there be a doubt that he 

t 

meant her by the dying coquette, in one of his epistles. That Mrs. 
Oldfield was touched by the vanity of weak minds, and drew an 
absurd importance from the popularity of her low station, may be 
fairly inferred, and might have been fairly derided; (5) but Pope, 
with his usual want of candour, has appealed to less tangible fail¬ 
ings, and tried, as in most cases, much more to ridicule the person 
than correct the fault. I do not dispute the brilliancy of his sar¬ 
casm, but I would rather hail the rigour of his justice. (6) 

Mrs. Oldfield died on the 23d of October, 1730, most sincerely 
lamented by those to whom her general value was not un¬ 
known. 

*Wilks died on the 27th of September, 1732^ and not in 1731, 
as Cibber relates, and was buried at midnight, by his own desire, 
to avoid ostentation, in the church of St. Paul, Covent-garden, 
where a monument was erected to his memoiy. 

The fame of Wilks’s efforts stands lower with posterity than it 
stood in his own time, when he was not considered merely as the 
fine gentleQian of the stage, but pdsses^ a high reputation for 

(5) What can be more ridiculous than the following anecdote ? 

Mrs. Oldfield happened to he in some danger in a Gravesend boat, and 
when the rest of the iiassengcrs lamented their approaching fate, she, with a 
conscious dignity, told them their deaths would be only u private loss; 
‘^But lam a public concern*”—Dramatic'Miscellanies 4 ” voL l,p* 22 d..;, 

( 6 ) The bitterness of Pope’s muse subsided upon no occasion, wlierc^ the 

name of Mrs. Oldfield might be aptly introduced. Thus in the « Sober Ad¬ 
vice from Horace,'* one of his inedited poems: , ^ 

Engagiog Oldfisld t who, with grace »ud ease. 

Could Join the arts to ruin and to plegse. 
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his talents in tragic characters. Upon the death of Betterton he 
succeeded to the part of Hamlet, and perhaps a short view of the 
manner in which this and other parts were plaj'ed, will justify the 
very warm light in which I wish to place his serious assump¬ 
tions. 

“ To beseech gracefully, to approach respectfully, to phy, to 
mourn, to love, are the places,” says Steele, (1) “ wherein Wilks 
may be made to shine with the utmost beauty.” That he under¬ 
stood the tender passions in a superior degree is also the record of 
an honest observer, (2) and when these attributes arc combined 
with his tall, erect person, his pleasing aspect, and his elegant 
address, no unfavourable notion will perhaps be entertained of his 
fitness fur tragic success. 

His Prince of Wales was one of the most perfect exhibitions 
of the theatre. He threw aside the libertine gaiety of Hal, when 
he assumed the princely deportment of Henry ; at the Boar's-head 
he was lively and frolicsome; in the reconciliation with his father, 
his penitence was ingenuous, and his promises of amendment were 
manly and affecting. In the challenge of Hotspur, his defiance 
was equally bold and modest; and his triumph over that impatient 
rebel was tempered by generous regret. 

To the reader of “ Henry the Eighth,” the part of Buckingham 
may seem to be of little or no importance; but there is an affect¬ 
ing pathos in it which tiie actor of merit will exemplify by his 
powerful elocution. Wilks thought Buckinglutm intitlcd to his 
notice, and in the very first scene of it, the resentment borne by 
the character against Wolsey, broke out, in Wilks, with an impetu¬ 
osity that was not to be restrained. His action was vehement, 
and his step hurried; but, when condemned, his demeanour was 
pathetic and gentle, and his grief such as it became a Christian to 
disjday. 


(1) “ Tatder," No. 182. 

(2) Davies, in his ** Dramatic Miscellanies.’ 
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The Castalio of Wilks was long and justly admired. In deli¬ 
cacy of address to ladies^ he surpassed the best actors^ except 
liarry, by whom he has been succeeded, and the charm of his 
manner in approaching Monimia^ at their first interview, may be 
easily imagined, ilis delight at their reconciliation in the second 
act, his rage and resentment in the third and fourth; and, above 
all, his tenderness and misery in the fine meeting that embellishes 
the fifth, justly intitled him to the spectator's most generous appro¬ 
bation. 

Wilks apjieared in for the first time,on Wednesday the 

26th of July, 1710, but a few weeks after Steele had termed him 
a perfect actor,” and “ the first of the present stage.” In speaking 
that impassioned soliloquy which discloses HamhC^ method to 

catch the conscience of the king,” Wilks had an ample field to 
display the warmth of his disposition. He fell the various passions 
of it with energy, and expressed them with vehemence, but to give 
strength to sentiment, he would occasionally strike the syllables with 
too much ardour, and, in the judicious ear, create something like 
dissonance rather than harmony. The great piece of self-commu¬ 
nion upon death, he spoke with a pleasing melancholy of counten¬ 
ance, and grave despondency of action. In the assumed mad¬ 
ness with Ophelia^ which Garrick, in good opinions, made too 
boisterous, Wilks retained enough of covered insanity, but at the 
same time preserved the feelings of a lover, and the delicacy of a 
gentleman. If the critics justly blamed Wilks for his behaviour 
to the Ghostf in the first act, they could not possibly censure his 
conduct with his mother in the third. His action was there a happy 
mixture of warm indignation, allayed by the most affecting tender¬ 
ness ; his whole deportment was princely and graceful: when he 
presented the pictures, the reproaches his animation produced were 
guarded with filial reluctance, and when he came to the pathetic 
exclamation, 

Mother, Tor love of grace! 

there was something in his manner inexpressibly gentle, and pow-» 
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erfully persuasive. Wilks, indeed, was so successful in lus repre¬ 
sentation of this part, that Hamlet^’ was frei^uently chosen, as a 
favourite play, to open the season with. 

Wilks established his reputation by Sir Harry Wildair, a part 
into which he entered with the careless gaiety of a young man, 
whose high spirits and plentiful fortune threw a gloss over the great¬ 
est extravagancies he could commit. Wildair, it has been remarked, 
presents but few intermissions of wit or humour; the whole play 
was looked upon ‘ as something too low to bear a criticism,” (3) 
at the time of its appearance; and Wilks's success was therefore 
heightened by the presumptive inferiority of his author. So pow¬ 
erful was the impression created by Wilks in this character, that 
Steele reprehends the audience for turning their attentibn to it, 
while he was performing any other part. (4) In Lord Townly, 
Wilks has also been Justly commended. He was so much the fine 
gentleman, that in the scene where he felt reduced to the necessity 
of reproaching Lady Townly with her faults, he mixed a tender¬ 
ness with his anger that softened into tears. 

In a mural point of view, the memory of Wilks is endeared to 
us by the honesty of his dealings, and the benevolence of his 
temper. Ghetwood avouche.s in strong terms fur this goodness of 
heart, and the treatment of Fnrquhar’s orphan family, for whom 
he provided with parental care, is a fact that corroboraies the mo.st 
favourable testimony. It is Johnson, T remember, who has passed a 
heavy censure upon actors in general, but the meanness of their 
conduct, if they are to be stigmatised a.s a body, is redeemed by 
many instances of liberal feeling. 

(3) Tattler,” No. ID. 

(4) “ Tattler,” No. 201. 
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MaiDst Cibber; praised by Downs; 
elevated by Cato presents for 
playing it; befriended by Lord Bol- 
ingbroke ; made a joint-manager; 
amourerith Miss Mountfort; mar¬ 
ries Miss Santlow; illness; retire¬ 
ment ; return; relapse; death; bu¬ 
rial ; merit; opinions ; and benev¬ 
olence ; 491 to 506. 

' ' ■ " Mrs.. .Her theatrical char¬ 
acter : maiden name; a famous 
dancer; loose morals; 372, 499. 
Commemorates her husband, 506. 
Age and death, 372. 

Bracegirdle, Ann.. .Her remark on 
Curl's “ Life of Congrisvc," 3. 
Fined for profane expressions, 116. 
Theatrical character, 185. Re¬ 
tires ; receives a legacy fivm Con¬ 
greve ; dies; 188, 189- 

Brett, Colonel...A patentee, .H32. 
Account and character of him, 333. 
Covets oue of Cibber’s wigs, '334. 
Tlicir friendship and familiarity, 
.336. Unites J;he two companies, 
341* Resigns his management,349. 

Bullock, William... His first appear* 
ance; goes from Dmry-lane to 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; censured by 
Dennis; character; and death : 
203,201. 

-, Mrs.. .DaughlerofWilks, 142. 

Butler, Charlotte.. .Her theatrical 
character, 179, 


T 

Cavlile James.. .Noticed by Downs; 
■ first appearance ^ enters the army, 
killed in Ireland; 64 • 

Chamberlain, Lord,. .Hispowertrac- 
ed, considered, instanced, and 
disputed, 316,360. 

Chameters, Theatrical.. .63; 71; 80 ; 
i6.; 8^; 87;88; 100; 112; 123; 
129; 134; 150; 155 ; 156; 164 ; 
167; 169; 170; 174; 177; 179; 
181; 185; 202 ; 204; 233; ib .; 
240 ; 286; ib. ; 303; 305 ; 372 ; 
412; 420;49K 

Charles 2... His affobility, 22. Re¬ 
mark on stage-murderers, 14Q. 

Cherderfield, Earl of...His charact¬ 
er, 10. Anecdote of him, ib, Sat¬ 
irises Cibber, 50. Argues against 
the licensing-act, 275. 

Cibber, Colley...Hia profit by the 
** .4^ogy,*' 2. Timeand place of 
birth, 5, Where educated, 6. 
Conversation with Garrick, and 
mean opinion of his talent, 13. 
School-anecdote, 2.3. Lampoons 
himself, 33. Loses an election at 
Winchester-cqUege, 38. Commcin- 
drates his brother, 39. Imbibes a 
taste fi>r the stage,^ 40^ ^His irre- 
li^on, ib. Volunteers against 
James 2., 42* Satirised for a sim¬ 
ile, 44, Political notions, 45. 
In love with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough,47. 'nmi^ty,49. Prof¬ 
it by casual performances, 191. 
Fimt salary, and how obtained, 
193. First success, 195* Writes 
a prologue, 2Q6. Imitates Dog- 
get, 213. First play; approved 
by Southern; produced; suc¬ 
ceeds; and highly complimented, 
218. Advances as an actor, 219, 
220. Excellent as Justice Skal-- 
lowj 226. Opposed by a party, 
245. Multiplies his writings, 257. 
Complimented by Dirden, 261. 
Alteration of “ Richard III.” mu¬ 
tilated by the licenser, 266. Made 
a joint-patentee, ib. Vindicates 
the licensing-act, 275. Why, 278. 
Acts with Swiny at the Haymarket, 
308. Compiles the/* Double Gal¬ 
lant,” 311. Sense of tragedy, 319, 
One of his blunders, 347. A joint- 
manager" of the Haymarket with 
Swiny, 357. ' Of Drury-lane with 
Collier, 381; with Steele, 382. 
Mediates between Dogget and 
Wilks, 392. Reads “ Cato" in 
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M.S. Steelei 396. Ai^es 
ifor Booth's admUnion to a ihttre of 
/ ^ managementj 406. Conducts 
m lawsiut agiunst Dogget, 411*. 
PsfsooaOjr oondliateB hiiuy 41 ^* 

. Adrerti8esforD«nni8>429. Writes 
the Noi^aror/’ 441. AssaUed 
< isr H» 446. Gnat popularity, and 
^ aocommon price of copyright, 444* 
JRewarded m it, ib» roads in 
Cfaanceiy against Sir R. Steele, 

' 448* Assists him in writing the 
Conscious Loren,*’452. Man- 
nerof playing f^olsev, 460. Loss- 
esatthegaming-table,477. Wrong 
in the (£te of Wilks’s death, 494, 
511. Retirement, and reasons for 
it, 502,506. Condudea his “ Apol¬ 
ogy,” 507. 

—Lewis.. • 39* 

Coleman, Mrs... 69* 

Collier, Jeremy... His ** View of the 
Stage*'coaarored, 262. Favoured 
if gormmment on account of it, 
265* Sentimentson theatrical sat¬ 
ire, 276. 

, Esq.,3^1]liain.., A memb¬ 
er of parliament; beads the Drury- 
lane compare/; bis interest and 
quull5catioas; 370. Dispossesses 
Rich, 371. Manages the opera, 
376. Resumes Dniry-lane, 381 • 
Compaucs, Theatrical.. .TheKing’s 
- formed; allowed cloth and isce for 
liveries; styled gentlemen of the 
GreatChamber;67. Dukr/sform- 
ed, t5. Their j unction ascertained, 
86 . The (Pieldi^’s) Great Mo¬ 
gul's, 274. Vnilm under Brett, 
343. 

Congreve, William... Couplet from a 
M.S. prologue of his, 196. An 
allusion explain^, 209. Manages 
theHaymarket,294. Retires from 
it, 29B. 

Dancqrs, French...292. 

D^Avenant, Sir William... The stage 
indebted to him; created poet-laur¬ 
eate; obtains a patent; beads a 
company; introduces scenes; dies; 
66 . projected by hm, 79. 

Decorat^, ifeatrical.*.^. 
Ddhnis, John...His ammoslty, and 
theground of it, against Cibb^,434. 
Dogget, Thomas*•• Removes from 
LiiH^'s-nin-fields to Drury-lane, 
229. His inflexible temper,' 230. 
Arrested by tlic Lord Chamber- 


Uin, 323* Rerists h&i power and 
defeats it,324. Maden joint-man¬ 
ager of the Haymarket with Swiny, 
357* Of Drury-lape with Collier, 
381; with Steele, 382* Resents 
Booth's admission to a share of the 
management, 406. Throws up his 
own, and claims a rinecure, 409. 
Decreed a compensatioq in Chan¬ 
cery, 411. His birth; flrstappear- 
ance; progress; junction wiui the 
Dniry-lane company; merit; sne- 
cess; and estimation; withdraws to 
^Lincoln's-inn-fields; retires; as¬ 
sists at Betterton's benefit; returns 
toDruiy-lane; shares in its profits 
and power; praised by Steele; 
compliment^ by Kneller; describ¬ 
ed by Aston; from his portrait; 
behaviour, intelligence, and prob¬ 
ity ; death; annual bequest to wat¬ 
ermen ; dramatic production; 412 
to 414. Hatred of Wilks and Cib¬ 
ber, 414. ConcUiated by the last, 
416. True reason of his retire¬ 
ment, 418* Final performance, 
420.* 

Dryden, John... A bad reader, 99. 
His “ Sir Martin Mur-all,” 151. 
Engagement to write plpys, 207. 
Two of his plays compounded, 312. 
One of bis prologues forbidden* 
318. 

Estcourt, Richard., • His birth-place; 
education; early turn for the stage; 
elopement from bis father; ndven- 
tures; apprenticed in London; 
powers of mimicry; plays in Dub¬ 
lin ; at Drury-lane; characters, and 
estimation; retires; ke^s a tav¬ 
ern ; dies; 100 to 107. Tribute to 
him, 161. Local interpolation, 
264. Further remarks upon him, 
286. 

Fielding, Henry*.. Collects a compa¬ 
ny at the Haymarket, 274. Polit¬ 
ical tendency of his pieces, t5* Oc¬ 
casions the licensing-act, 275. 

FarineUi...368. 

Farquhar, George ...Faults of his 
“ Constant Cdnple,” 479- Ac¬ 
quaintance with Mrs.Oldfield, 507. 
Presumed affeefion for her, tA., 
509. 

Fleetwood, Mr.,.Purchases a share 
of the patent, 273. 

Funambuli...80. 
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Garrllk, David...Censured byCib- 
her, 14. Fails in OibHio, 503. 

Gaussin, Marie Magdeleine.. • Her 
first appearance on the Parisian 
stage; merits marriage; and re¬ 
tirement, 487. 

Goodman, Cardell, • Expelled firom 
Cambridge university; appears at 
Drury-lane; advances rapidly in 
reputation; abides by Mohun; re¬ 
tires; commits a robbery; par¬ 
doned by King James; conspires 
agunst William; goes into volan¬ 
ts exile;, amour with a titled 
courtezan, 84, 85.' Anecdotes of 
him, 352. HLs low salary, 353. 

Griffin, Captain... In the King's com¬ 
pany ; abides by Mohun; his pub¬ 
lic and private esteem; 63. 

Hart, Charles...Great nephew of 
Shakspeare; apprenticed to an act¬ 
or; plays female parts; joins the 
royalist army; imprisoned for act¬ 
ing ; one of the King’s company; 
brings Nell Gwyn on the stage; 
his principal parts; evidence of liis 
merit; personal appearance; sal¬ 
ary ; profit as a pn»prietor; quarrel 
with Haynes; 71 to 75. 

Harris, Joseph... His original occu¬ 
pation ; principal parts; a joint- 
manager; versatile talents; sup¬ 
posed distress; 112,113. 

Haynes, Joseph... Imposes on a cler- 
^man, 75. His extravagant buf¬ 
foonery, 76. 

Hill, Aaron... Farms the opera, 379. 
His character and claims, i5. 
Tribute to Booth, 505. 

Horden, Hildebrand... A good schol¬ 
ar, 285. Killed in a quarrel, t&. 
His talents, and fiiinily connect¬ 
ions, 286. 

Howard, Sir Robert.., Assists in pro¬ 
curing Betterton's license, 201. 

Hughs, Margaret... In the royal com¬ 
pany ; her intercourse with Prince 
Rupert; possesses Brandenburgh- 
house; 177. 

Johnson, Dr... A mistake of his cor¬ 
rected, 510* His critical injustice, 
511. 

Jonson, Benjamin... In the royal 
company, under Rich; his merit; 
with Swiny; returns to Drury- 
lane; dies; 202,203. 


Keen, Theophilus... IBs first iqipev- 
ance at Drury-lane; goes to Lin¬ 
coln's-inn* fields; manages, and 
speculates in, it; suffisrs much 
loss; dies of a broken heart; the¬ 
atric^ character; 305,431. 

milegrew, Thomas.. • Obtains a pat¬ 
ent ; para of honour to Chaiiea 1.; 
serves his son with great ddelity; 
groom of the bedchamber; ffies; 
66 . 

Kynaston, Edward...His theatrical 
character, 123 to 128. Apprenticed 
to Rhodes; appears at the Cockpit, 
in female parts; enrolled in the 
royal company; ffisliked by Fowel; 
promotes the union; goes to Liit- 
coln’s-inn-fielda; dies; 128 to 130. 

a 

Lee, Nathaniel... His compliment to 
Mohun, 82. ** Rival Queens,** 

92; defended against Cibber, 95. 
Excellent as a reader, 99. J^ays 
before he writes, 100. Compared 
with Otway, ih. One of his plays 
forbidden, 318. 

Leigh, Antony.,. His theatrical char¬ 
acter, 150 to 162m First appear¬ 
ance; (^at sncc^l^j^th; 162. 
His liberty with Walker,'Ml. 

——, jun., 430. 

Mrs,.. Her theatrical char¬ 
acter, 177 to 179. Prindpal parts; 
merit; retirement; 179. 

Licensing Act... Its public reception 
when passed, 267. Argument 
againjl it, 275 , 279. 

Lovel, Jnr*. • 150. 

Malone, Edmond.. . A criticism of 
his corrected, 70. 

Marshall^ Ann*. • 69. 

Mills, sen., John...lake’s friend¬ 
ship for him, 254. Noticed by 
Downs, 303. Description and 
character of him, t5. Censured 
by Aaron HUl, 304. Death, 305. 

Mohun, Michael,.. Apprentice to 
Beeston; his first appearance; 
plays female parts; enters the 
royal army; serves in Flanders; 
resumes his theatric^ duties; 
merit; success; chief characters; 

^disunion with Halt; dies; 80 to 
84. 

Mountfort; William.. .His theatrical 
character^ 129 to 133. Bom in 
1660; joins the king's company; 
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. in early dAnatun; abides by 
Mohun; re^^^iutted to Drury- 
kne; aenith of^his success; oor- 
TOCted aarrative of drcumstances 
attoutipg his death; 133 to 138. 

» Susaniui.. *Her theatrical 
.dwcBCter^ 181 to 163* Aftervards 
Bfo. Verbrun^; merit; first 
appiiffRRce; abides by Mahon; 
re-awittedtoDrary-lime; in the 
highest reputation; dies; 183 to 
184. 

————, l^Gss.. .104. Interoonrse 
witii Booth, 496. 

Nkolini, Sig. • .His Tocal charader, 
345. Criticisms of the ** Tattler/* 

t6. 

Ndces, Robert.. .His theatrical char- 
a<;ter, 146 to 149. First appear¬ 
ance ; powers developed; princi¬ 
pal parts; merits; death; 149 to 
154. 

Notris, Henry.. .70. 

- . . Mrs.. .70. 

Oldfield, Ann.. .Her birth and ex¬ 
pectations ; noticed Fan|ubar; 
by ^07. rast appear- 

bwV utT^ry-lane; partial suc¬ 
cess; timidity; advancement; 286 
to 291.^ Salanr, 356. jljQaiifica- 
tioos and exoenence, 506. Thea¬ 
trical character, 266,509. Immo¬ 
rality, 509. Benevolence, 510. 
Aspersed by Pope, 511. Vanity, «£. 
Death, M. ^ 

Opera, Italian. • .Jntroduceaf79,297. 
Original condition, 298. Method 
of subscribing, 345. Freaiks of 
performers, 368. 

Pack, Mr. •«^i8 principal charac- 
tm^; great merit; letirement; 
death; 340i( 

Fantomimea. • .Hie migin, and first, 
of them, 437. Vindicated, 502. 
Patent, The.. .Extracts from it, 69, 
Sir Rkhard Steele's, 433. 
Femrycuche, Andrew... 69. 
Ferci^Mr...l94. 

HnketbiaaD, William...His theat¬ 
rical character, 156 to 159. First 
appearance; merit; eccentricity 
dmift; 159 to 161. 

, jun.;.16L 

PlayMllB.. .Ewly one, 72. Curious 
one, 104^ * 

Pleya. i Hme of bei^ning them, 124. 


Profit of new ones, 452. A^tcd at 
court, 414,455- 

Pope, Alexander., .Reproved by Cib¬ 
ber, 16,25. 

Porter, Mrs., .Her first appearance; 
taught by Betti^on; theatrical 
character; courage, generosity, 
and suffering; poverty; deatli; 
420 to 422. 

FOwel,. George.».At the head of 
Dmiydaae, 212. . Publicly mimics 
Betterton,. 15. Envies Cibber's 
idress, 229. Jealous of Wilks, 237. 
Challei^es, but sidunits to, him, ib. 
Deserts to Linc6la's-inn-fields,238. 
Ketiitns to Drury-lane, i5. Vin¬ 
dicated against Cibber, <5. Prized 
highly by Rich, 239. His impor¬ 
tant parts, ib. Censurad by Van¬ 
brugh, i5. Harrassed for debt, 
24 o. Praised by the** Spectator," 
i6. Last traces of him, t6. Tliea- 
trical character, ib. to 243. Age, 
241* Tribute to him, 254. Im¬ 
prisoned by the Lord Chamberlain, 
322. Occasions the theatre to be 
closed, ib, 

——, sen*. .198, 230. 

Price, Joseph.. .155. 

Raillery, Rides for. • .9. 

Revels, Master of the.. .When creat¬ 
ed, 317. 

Revolution, Reflections on the.. .44. 

Rich, Christopher...His character, 
231, 300, 307, 314, 346, 355. 
Death, 364. 

Richards, Mr. * .233 

Risibility recommended.. .19. 

Rogers, Mrs...Her prudery, 142. 
Intercourse with WQks, ih. 

Roscius Anglicanus.. .Rectified, 151, 
i5. 163. 

Rowe, Nicholas...His complaint of 
French dancers, 292. Copyrights 
of two of his pieces, 444. 

Salary, Theatrical., .65.3.53. 

Sandford, Samuel.«.His theatrical 
character, 134 to 145. Of a Shrop¬ 
shire family; appears under D’Avc- 
nant; secedes with Betterton; sal¬ 
ary ; 145, 146. 

Satire,On.. .Theatrically considered,. 
276. 

Savage, Richard. • .Celebrates Mrs. 
Oldfield, at her death, 510. 

Season, Theatrical.. .Its extent, 426. 

Sbatlercl, Robert and William.. .One 
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of Aliein fellow-apprentice with 
MoDiin; in the royal army; a 
good actor; 80. 

SkipwithrSirThomas.. A patentee, 

* 3;U. JMsbd^s of his share, 332. 
R^ains itVoM* 

SmitT,William.. .Originally abarris- 
ter; joins the Duke’s company; 
embraces the interests of dames 2.; 
driven from the stage ; returns to 
it; dies; epitaph on him; his 
merit; cordial friendship with Bet¬ 
terton; estimable private qualities; 

J)i) to 

Stage, The.. .How to make it useful, 

327, 391. Its importance proved, 

328. 

Steele, Sir Richard.. .Manages Dru- 
ly-lane with Wilks, Dogget, and 
Cibber, 382. Befriended by the 
Duke of Marlborough, ih. 4-7. 

At law with, and foiled by, his part¬ 
ners, 453. Pleasantry on the play¬ 
ers, 461. 

Swiny, Owch.-.His character, 301. 
Manages the Hayinarkct, iO, Con- 
rlition, and death, ih* Anecdote 
of him, 1*6. Manages the opera, 
,343. Gains by it, 34^ Heads 
the actors again, 357. Exchanges 
the opera for Dniry-lane, 37h. 
Forced back to tlie opera, 381. 
Ruined by it, ib. 

Tattler, The.. .Illustrated, 160, 361, 
371 

ThealTcs, Public.. .Number of them, 
7 H. The PhiEuix, Bl- Ouly one 
open, 86. How conducted, 87. 
Management in the time of Shak- 

speare,&c.,ir.l,206. Goodinaus- 

ficlds, 271, 274. Lincoln s-mn- 
fiolds, a tennis-court, 291. Budt 
and opened, 364, 427. Haymar- 
ket built, 294. Described, 295. 
Prospers, .310. Drury-lane built 
by Wrert, .365. borni of it, >6. 
Closed by order, 360. Rent of it, 
•170. Altered, ib. Extraordinary 
'produce of it, 404. N'l'nber of 
persons employed in it, 4.>1. Mo 
mipoly argued for, 405. Abuses 
rertified, 486. An obsolete cus¬ 
tom, 504. 

. Tofts, Mrs.. 345, 347. 


Tragedy.. .Rules for it, .il9. 

Valcntini, Sig.. .His vocal character, 

297,347. . . * . 

Vanbrugh, Sir John.. .His introduc¬ 
tion to the theatre, 220. Ma^ 
ges the Haymarket, 
measures and ill success, *-98. Re¬ 
tires, 301. Unfair r^ption of 
the Provoked Husband, and 
ultimate success, 443. Alters the 
» Provoked Wife,” and why, 473- 
Verbnwgcn, John.. Jlisfirrt appear¬ 
ance ; marries Mountfort s widow; 
disliked, and unfmrly treated, by 
Cibber; highly esteemed; chief 

characters; 167 to 169- 

Mrs.. .See Mountfort. 

Underhill, Cave ... His theatrical 
character, 163. Firstappe^ce; 
with D’Avenant; abides by Bet¬ 
terton ; merit; death; 164 to 166. 



Wewitzer, Mr.. .His cbronolo( 

reeled, 194. 

Wigs.. .Anecdotes of them, .f34. 

Wilks, Robert.. .His I'^alrmal char- 
acter, 2.33, 424*4(^479, 480, 
512. Family; 

b 1 education ; in govemmeut em¬ 
ploy ; acts privately; first public 
appearance, on the Dnbhn boards; 
cuKaged at Drury-lane; first salary; 
enwiragcd by Betterton; returns 
to DubUn; 233 to 235. Applause 
iu midair, 293. A joint-mana¬ 
ger of the Haymarket, with Smny, 
?57 Of Drury-lane, with Col¬ 
lier, .381; with Steele, 382. Jeal¬ 
ousy of Booth, 466. Industry 
and application, 467; 477. Allow¬ 
ance for writing 
Test of his impatience, 47.1. Hove 

of distinction, 476. Death, and 
unostentatious funeral, 511. Ke- 
pntation vindicated, ib. Festimo- 
nials of merit and benevolence, 

WUlia’ms, Joseph. . .Apprenticed to 

Harris; in the Duke’s company; 

his merit; 169- 

Charles.. .470, 500. 

Wiltehire, Mr.. .64. 


Wiiriam Oxberry, 


Printer, s’ Wliite-Hart-Yard, Drury-Une. 








